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ADMINISTRATION OF JIMMY CARTER 


Week Ending Friday, October 3, 1980 


New York, New York 


Remarks at the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union 37th Tri-Annual 
Convention. September 29, 1980 


President Chick Chaikin, Governor Carey, 
Lieutenant Governor Cuomo, Congress- 
woman and next United States Senator 
Liz Holtzman: 

Sometimes I have a hard time deciding 
which I like best, “Hail to the Chief” or 
“Look for the Union Label.” [Laughter] 
But with your endorsement, I’d like to 
make a prediction right now that when 
November the 4th comes we’re going to 
be singing both of them as a duet, and 
they’re going to gc very well together. 


To President Chaikin and Secretary- 
Treasurer Shelley Appleton, your secret 
weapon in Washington, Evie Dubrow, 
ILG’ers, friends: 

Chick, I want to thank you for that 
wonderful introduction and the words 
you said before I came in here. I was lis- 
tening very carefully. That may have been 
one of the two best speeches I’ve heard 
you make all year. [Laughter] The other 
one, of course, was when you nominated 
me at the Democratic National Conven- 
tion. Chick has the makings of a great 
orator, if he just wasn’t so timid and 
would go ahead and speak up and say 
what he has to say. [Laughter] All of you 
need to help me help Chick overcome his 
bashfulness. [Laughter] 

Before I came here to speak to you, he 
asked me a very serious question, one that 
I’ve been asked about many times. And I 
would like to respond here in this public 


place and in a very sober way. It’s a matter 
of great concern to us, and that is Israel 
and its relationship with the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. 

The United States has opposed and we 
will continue firmly to oppose any attempt 
to deprive the State of Israel of its legiti- 
mate rights as a respected member of the 
international community. 

I noted with great pleasure the 
UNESCO Conference which met in Bel- 
grade last week and which rejected an 
effort to question Israel’s credentials. We 
will strongly oppose any effort to exclude 
Israel from the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

There is absolutely no doubt that Israel 
is a bona fide member of the United Na- 
tions, and Israel has the right to partici- 
pate fully in that organization and all of 
its specialized agencies. The illegal expul- 
sion of a member of the family of nations 
from the General Assembly would be a 
challenge to the basic principles of the 
United Nations. It would raise the gravest 
questions about the future of the General 
Assembly and further participation of the 
United States and other nations in the 
deliberations of that body. We will not 
permit it. 

I am proud to be President of a great 
nation that stands up for human rights, 
not only in our own country but around 
the world, just as this union was standing 
up for human rights long before most of 
us were born. 

I’m proud to have Chick Chaikin as my 
friend and ally in that struggle because 
he is one of the most forcef.:1 spokesmen 
for the rights of free trade unions in the 
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entire world, and your support makes it 
possible for him to be that valuable spokes- 
man everywhere. 

And I’m also proud to stand before you 
as the standard-bearer of the one politi- 
cal party that represents the historic con- 
cerns of America’s working people, and 
that is your and my Democratic Party of 
the United States. 

I lead this party as its nominee in the 
crucial election of 1980 because of your 
help. And I am proud to share that leader- 
ship with a great friend of labor and the 
best Vice President that any President 
ever had, Fritz Mondale. 


There are a lot of things that bind us 
closely together. I’m very proud to run 
with the support of a union that believes 
that our society has a moral obligation to 
do the most for those who have the least. 
That’s what compassionate, democratic 
government is all about. That is what this 
campaign is all about. That is why you 
and I are fighting side by side, and that is 
why you and I are going to win November 
the 4th. 

I feel confident about that prediction 
because this union has been fighting and 
winning for 80 years. You have fought for 
better wages, better working conditions 
for your own members, but you’ve done 
something more than that. For 80 years, 
you’ve fought to make our country live up 
to its own ideals. You’ve never cared what 
color someone might be or what national- 
ity or what language they might speak or 
what sex they are or what religion they 
practice, because this union is serious 
about equality and social justice and 
democracy. 

Five weeks from tomorrow the Ameri- 
can people will make a choice that will 
affect every gain that you have fought so 
hard to achieve for the last 80 years. All 
of those gains, all of that progress is at 
stake, from the minimum wage to human 
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rights. Never in my lifetime has our coun- 
try faced such a stark choice—between 
two parties, yes, between two candidates, 
yes, between two totally different philoso- 
phies, yes; also, between two futures, for 
you, for your families, for those you love, 
and for our country. 

I came here to talk to you briefly about 
that choice and what it means to working 
people and, especially today, about work- 
ing women. It should be an easy choice, 
because all you have to do is follow the 
same good advice the ILG has been giv- 
ing for years. When you pick a candidate 
and when you pick a party, just look for 
the union label. 

Before a candidate tells you what he’s 
going to do, first find out what he’s al- 
ready done. I think that’s a pretty good 
standard. Before someone says he’s a 
friend of the working people, take a look 
at his record. Look at which candidate 
stands up for the needs of America’s work- 
ing people, which party looks out for the 
people who have to work day in and day 
out, which candidate has fought with you, 
alongside of you, when the working peo- 
ple’s interests were at stake. 

Let me tell you briefly where I stand, 
what I’ve been fighting for with your help 
since the first day I was inaugurated 
President. 


I believe, as you do, that people have 
a right to a decent living, and that’s why 
we fought together for the largest and 
most certain continual increase ever in 
history in the minimum wage. We won 
that fight over tremendous opposition, 
and now 4 million Americans are living 
better lives today and all Americans, be- 
cause of that, really live better lives. 

I believe, as you do, that in the nation 
with the richest agriculture in the history 
of the entire world there can be no excuse 
for allowing anyone to go hungry. And 
that’s why you and I fought to eliminate 
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the cash requirement for purchasing food 
stamps. And we won that fight, and a lot 
of people today are not hungry because 
we fought together. 

And I believe, as you do, that every 
worker has a right to be employed in a 
place that’s safe and healthy. And that’s 
why we’ve worked to improve OSHA and 
successfully defended it against attempts 
to destroy it. These attempts might still 
be launched in the future, but with you 
and I working together they will not suc- 
ceed, and Americans will be protected 
where they work. 

And I believe, as you do, that the best 
way to put young people to work is not to 
guarantee them lower wages, but to give 
them the training and the work experi- 
ence they need to fit into the job market. 
I want to make sure there’s a job for 
every young person to fill. As a matter of 
fact, I want to be sure that in America, 
there is a job for every person who’s able 
to work to fill. 

Full employment is my goal, and full 
employment is your goal. And that’s why 
I’m working with the ILG to protect jobs 
from unfair import competition. And 
that’s why you and I’ve worked together 
to increase American textile exports. In 
the last 2 years, we’ve had some success. 
Textile imports in the last 2 years are 
down, and in the last 2 years, American 
exports of textiles are up $2 billion. That 
trend is in the right direction, and we’re 
going to keep it moving that way. This is 
your characteristic, because for 80 years 
you have fought to eliminate the sweat- 
shop. And we must not let the sweatshop 
win, from abroad, the battle that you won 
against the sweatshop here at home. 

And for many reasons that I will not go 
into today, I believe that Government has 
the responsibility to deal with the chal- 
lenge of foreign oil dependence. Recent 
news broadcasts make this vividly clear. 
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I do not believe that the answer to that 
challenge is to do away with the wind- 
fall profits tax and to turn our energy 
future over to the oil companies. And if 
I should lose this election, that’s what'll 
happen. Therefore, we will not lose. 

And I also do not believe that the an- 
swer to our Nation’s complex economic 
problems is a monstrous, ill-conceived tax 
giveaway to the very rich—Reagan- 
Kemp-Roth, a plan that would give the 
most to those who already have the most, 
a plan that may be the most ill-advised 
and inflationary proposal ever put before 
the Congress. I believe that the real an- 
swer is for you and me to work together 
not only to defeat Reagan-Kemp-Roth 
but also to defeat those who support it. 

And more general in nature but equally 
important, I believe that the real answer 
is a good partnership between labor, busi- 
ness, and the public, to revitalize and to 
modernize American industry, to help 
American workers become even more pro- 
ductive and where necessary, better 
trained. With your help we will build that 
partnership and achieve those goals. Every 
one of these positions and many more 
that I could name carries the ILG union 
label, and so does this one: All Amer- 
icans, women and men alike, should have 
the same fundamental rights. And those 
rights should be enshrined where the 
rights of Americans are supposed to be 
enshrined, in the Constitution of the 
United States of America. 

We simply cannot afford top public 
officials who ignore the real problems of 
American working women, who would 
deny women the constitutional protection 
of their equal rights, who seem to believe 
that women, like children, should be seen 
and not heard. I totally reject that view. 
I support ERA. Not only do I support 
ERA, but my six predecessors in the White 
House also supported it, Democratic and 
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Republican Presidents. Even the Republi- 
can Party supported ERA for 40 years, 
until this year. The new Republican 
leaders have turned their backs on 
American women. Some of them say they 
are not opposed to women’s rights; they 
just want to let the States do it. That’s 
what the enemies of women’s suffrage 
said 70 years ago, “Leave it to the States.” 
That’s what the enemies of civil rights 
said 20 years ago, “Leave it to the State.” 

Throughout the United States there are 
hundreds and hundreds of laws that dis- 
criminate against women. Fragment this 
series of laws among 50 different States, 
and you get some idea of what leaving it 
to the States really means. Make no mis- 
take, this is not just a theoretical question. 
Equal rights for women is a bread and 
butter issue. For every dollar that men 
are paid, women are only paid 59 cents for 
the same amount of work. That is wrong. 
In many parts of our country women 
cannot work or borrow or dispose of their 
property on equal terms. That, too, is 
wrong. Equal pay for equal work! 

Equal pay for equal work is a stand- 
ard that ILG set a long time ago. It’s the 
time now that the rest of the country 
caught up with you. Women make up 43 
percent of the work force; a fourth of 
American households are headed by 
women—more and more American fami- 
lies depend on the wages that women 
bring home. When we help women to 
achieve greater economic rights, we are 
helping the American family. That’s why 
we must put muscle behind our anti- 
discrimination laws, why we’ve toughened 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, why I personally have ap- 
pointed more women to top Federal posi- 
tions and more women judges to the 
Federal bench than all previous Presi- 
dents in the 200-year history of our Nation 
combined. And that’s why we have 
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boosted women employees in the Federal 
Government by 66,000, at a time when 
overall Federal employment was going 
down because of increased efficiency. And 
that’s why we’ve strengthened the support 
of day care, why we’ve pioneered pace- 
setting innovations like flexitime and com- 
pressed time to help women meet both job 
and family responsibilities. 

I’m the father of a little girl, and I’m 
also the grandfather of a little girl, and I 
want them to have the same kind of op- 
portunities that my sons and my grandsons 
have. 

I'd like to remind you again that ERA 
is not just a question of laws; it’s a clarion 
call to end an historic injustice. It’s a 
signal that we are really one Nation, with 
liberty and justice for all—all men and, 
at long last, all women. You understand 
the special problems of working women, 
because more ILG’ers are working women, 
women who work to support themselves 
and their families, women whose pay- 
checks are not a luxury but a necessity. 

You’ve not had an easy historic road. 
The men and women of the ILG have 
worked to send your sons and daughters 
to college, to law school, to medical school, 
sometimes based on the lowest possible 
wage. One of my own assistants in the 
White House, in fact the one who helped 
me write this speech, is the grandson of 
two members of the old local 38. His 
grandmother was a sweatshop seamstress 
at a time when the great shirtwaist strike 
of 1909, when 20,000 people, most of 
them women, rose up to demand the right 
to be treated with simple human decency. 
That strike holds a lesson for today’s battle 
for ERA. On the ILG picket lines, immi- 
grant girls of 14 and 15 years of age were 
joined by wealthy women from the suf- 
fragist movement; the women of 5th Ave- 
nue and the women of the lower East Side 
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joined together in solidarity because both 
believed in the dignity of women as hu- 
man beings and also because both groups 
of women believed in the promise of 
America. 

All of us who are fighting for ERA to- 
day are part of that same battle which 
began so many years ago. We must perse- 
vere until the battle is won and the equal 
rights amendment is inscribed in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

But let me say, in closing, that the 
rights of women, the rights of minorities, 
the rights of those who are afflicted and 
oppressed, the rights of free speech and 
free expression, the rights of working 
people to organize and bargain col- 
lectively—these are fundamental human 
rights. They are the rights that our Na- 
tion represents. These are the rights that 
are worth fighting for, and these are the 
rights of our Nation which I will defend 
as long as I am President. 


Let me dip just once more into ILG 
history before I close. Many of you will 
remember the old Italian Dressmakers 
Local 89 radio program on WEVD. The 
program always began with a song. The 
title of the song was “Bread and Roses.” 
That same phrase—“Bread and Roses” — 
was one of the most famous rallying cries 
of the early American labor movement. It 
meant, of course, that labor was not strug- 
gling only for material benefits, but for 
the value and the ideals that give life its 
meaning and its beauty. 

That old rallying cry is as good a de- 
scription as any of what our country 
means to our own people and also to 
people all over the world. I want to con- 
tinue that struggle side by side with you 
over the next 4 years. So let us go forward 
together to win an election and to build 
a future that gives us bread—and roses, 
too. 
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Thank you very much, and God bless 
you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12:39 p.m. in 
the Imperial Ballroom at the Sheraton Centre 
Hotel. 

Following his arrival in New York earlier in 
the day, the President went to Metzger’s Gar- 
ment Factory and toured the fourth floor 
factory area. 


New York, New York 


Remarks to the New York Business /Labor 
Committee for Carter /Mondale. 
September 29, 1980 


As I listened to the emotionalism and 
the objectivity and the cold economic 
analysis and the political judgment of the 
speakers that came before me, I couldn’t 
help reminding myself that all the mem- 
bers of the union who look to Victor Gott- 
baum and Chick Chaikin are my con- 
stituents. And all the New Yorkers who 
were there with Abe Beame and now with 
Ed Koch are my constituents. And all 
those who live in the State of New York 
and are constituents of Hugh Carey are 
aiso mine. And all the customers of the 
business men and women assembled here 
are my constituents. I consider New York 
City to be my responsibility. 

It’s not as though there’s an alien Presi- 
dent who lives in the White House and 
who works in the Oval Office who deals 
from afar with leaders who are respon- 
sible for the future of this great city— 
I’m part of it. It’s my city, and I’m deter- 
mined that it will not suffer. I’m deter- 
mined that it will be economically viable. 
And to summarize these feelings in four 
words—I love New York. 

I came here first to campaign when the 
city was filled with discouragement and 
despair, when there was a sense of aliena- 
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tion between New York City and the 
White House, when Congress was respon- 
sive to a President who did not believe 
that this true partnership should exist, 
and I’ve seen that change in the eyes and 
in the hearts and minds of people on the 
streets. I’ve been here for two momentous 
occasions in my own life—when the 
Democratic National Committee and 
Convention nominated me for President. 
I’ve been here, probably, 15 times to ride 
down the street with Ed Koch as mayor 
and with Hugh Carey as Governor and 
with other leaders and looked in the faces 
of people alongside who gave me a friend- 
ly greeting, because I believe they honestly 
knew that I had their best interests at 
heart. 


I know how much has been accom- 
plished, but I also realize what great 
things we still have to do. Every New 
Yorker can take pride in what we have 
done, but every New Yorker must share 
the responsibility for the future—eco- 
nomic development, public transit, the 
allotment of funds for human services to 
meet the legitimate needs of people who 
are hungry, who are unemployed, who 
want a better chance in life, who are inter- 
ested in equality of opportunity, who want 
a better education. 


I’m very proud that in this city we have 
added in the last 34% years, up through 
August, including the recession time, 
248,000 jobs, and I remember that when 
I was inaugurated President the unem- 
ployment rate throughout New York State 
was 11 percent. It has decreased, as of last 
month, by 30 percent. Good progress, yes; 
not yet enough. But this was because we 
did the most necessary things as a top 
priority. We acted when we had to act, 
and we worked together. I don’t think 
there’s ever been an absence of the fullest 
kind of communication and cooperation 
and a sense of partnership although, as 
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almost everyone has said, we haven’t al- 
ways agreed on everything. 

The $1.6 billion loan guarantee pro- 
gram is now the cornerstone of New York 
City’s recovery program, and it’s impor- 
tant that it be assessed constantly and kept 
alive. We won that monumental fight, but 
there’s going to be more to fight for in the 
future. Right now, as you know, in the 
Senate an attack is being mounted which 
seriously threatens the $300 million in 
additional loan guarantees for which the 
city has recently applied. I’m determined, 
you and I together, to defeat that measure 
and to protect our hard-won gains. 

Last night between 9 o’clock and 11 
o’clock from my own study in the White 
House, I was calling members of the 
House and Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittees, including the Senate Majority 
Leader, to ask them that when that con- 
ference committee comes out with the 
continuing resolution that there is con- 
gressional expression in the conference 
report that it’s the sense of Congress that 
the Federal Government shall honor its 
obligation to continue the guarantee of 
loans for New York City. And I can tell 
you that as soon as that legislation is 
passed, protected as I’ve described, the 
Treasury will issue your guarantees with- 
out delay. 

All the work’s been done. There is no 
obstacle except that particular item, and 
I hope that all of you will help me with 
the members of the conference committee 
to protect what we’ve done. 

Soon my opponent will be coming to 
New York, and we can predict that he’ll 
try to make us forget what has been done 
in the past, his record, that he’s the candi- 
date with aspirations for the Presidency in 
the time of New York’s greatest need who 
said, and I quote, “I have included in my 
morning and evening prayers every day 
the prayer that the Federal Government 
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will not bail out New York City.” Fortu- 
nately, it seems that the Lord does not 
always hear such prayers. [Laughter] 

And I don’t think that the people of 
New York or the other major cities of this 
country are going to pay much attention 
to candidates who make positive state- 
ments just during the few weeks im- 
mediately before a campaign is con- 
cluded. I hope that when my opponent 
comes to New York that you could do me 
a favor. I have been hoping that in a 
man-to-man debate, I could ask him some 
questions. Since he refuses to debate with 
me, there’s one question that perhaps you 
can put to him, and I'll have to depend 
on the people of New York to ask it. 

He proposes that we put the entire cost 
of the welfare program on State and local 
governments. The question is, how much 
would this proposal cost the taxpayers of 
New York? How much would State and 
local taxes have to be raised to pay for 
this one proposal? That’s the question 
that he needs to answer in every city and 
town across this country, and I think 


tomorrow in New York is a good place for 
him to start. 


We are going to continue our fight not 
only for a better city and a better State 
of New York but for a better nation; for 
a country that’s strong and at peace; for 
a country that stands for the rights of 
Israel and our other allies to be secure 
and to live at peace; for energy security 
without the threat of blackmail from 
those who could bring us to our knees by 
the deprivation or overcharge for oil; for 
the military security of this country; for 
a vigorous economy and productive jobs, 
particularly in our cities; for social justice 
and quality of education; for equal rights 
for women and human rights around the 
world; for peace on Earth. And through 
all of this, of course, no matter how dif- 
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ficult the trials might be, my support for 
New York City will never wane. 

The truth is that the Nation needs a 
strong and a healthy New York, not only 
for the obvious reasons of its commercial 
and cultural and international preemi- 
nence but for the example of what it 
offers to the Nation, of what people and 
politics can accomplish when we work 
together. By working hard and without 
falling victim to simple slogans and im- 
plausible promises, we’ll keep on making 
steady, day-by-day progress. By working 
together without falling victim to divi- 
sions between black and white or Jews 
and Christians or North and South or 
urban and rural areas, we’ll reach our 
goal of renewed greatness for this city and 
also for our country. 

It’s equally true that New York needs 
the support and the understanding of the 
rest of this Nation. As you know very well, 
particularly those of you who have spent 
time on Capitol Hill and in Washington, 
keeping the slender support of Congress 
is not easy. The President doesn’t always 
have a lot of adequate influence in the 
Congress. But on closely divided issues, 
when public support around the Nation 
is absolutely crucial, the President’s voice 
can make a difference in the Congress be- 
tween success and failure. That’s why 
when the Republicans were in the White 
House, New York could not succeed, and 
that’s why when Fritz Mondale and I 
took over the leadership of this country, 
we were narrowly able to succeed. 

Well, it’s important to have your sup- 
port. The full breadth of it could make the 
difference. It’s almost theoretically im- 
possible—practically, I’m sure, it’s impos- 
sible—to figure out how I can win re- 
election without New York State. You can 
make the difference, not only with your 
financial contributions but with your 
voice, because you are the leaders to 
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whom others listen, not only about the 
past, what has occurred, and the present 
problems that must be resolved together, 
but about the future that will extend even 
beyond the next 4 years. 

A few people can make all the differ- 
ence in the world. In 1960, if just 28,000 
Texans had voted differently and just a 
few thousand in Illinois, John Kennedy 
would never have been President. And as 
all of you know, to your great regret and 
to mine, in 1968 just a few people work- 
ing a little bit harder would have put Hu- 
bert Humphrey in the White House in- 
stead of Richard Nixon. 

This year we face another crucial test 
of that same kind—not just a contest be- 
tween two candidates or two parties, but 
between two futures for our country. The 
choice could not be more stark nor more 
critical. Will America have a secure future 
with abundant energy from sources that 
are as old as the Sun and as new as syn- 
thetic fuels, or will it face a precarious 
future, excessively dependent on OPEC 
and also the oil companies? Will America 
unite in fighting hard to fight inflation and 
compete abroad by rebuilding our indus- 
trial muscle, which needs a reinvestment 
to give American workers the tools and 
factories to keep their productivity high, 
or will it yield to transient political ap- 
peal of a massive inflationary election year 
Federal tax cut scheme known as Reagan- 
Kemp-Roth? 

There’s a question about whether 
America will care for its women and its 
children and its unemployed men or turn 
its back on traditions of compassion. Will 
America stand with those who struggle 
for equal rights and better lives for mi- 
nority and for the poor and for women, 
or will others hide behind codewords and 
evasions? Will America continue to build 
military power and strong alliances in a 
steady and responsible way, or will we 
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throw away our wealth and our security 
and perhaps world respect and perhaps 
our peace on a doomed nuclear arms race? 
Will America keep laboring to strengthen 
the fragile bonds of peace among nations, 
or will we threaten them and our own 
safety with ill-considered, unnecessary in- 
terventions around the world as have been 
advocated repeatedly in the past few 
months? Will America continue to stand 
up for human rights at home and abroad? 

My friends, there is no choice. We are 
proud that America once again stands for 
principle. We need not be ashamed of 
what our country is. We remember our 
founding commitments and ideals, and 
that sort of message is sent through every 
nation on Earth. 

Above all, we must keep America stand- 
ing firm with those—every President since 
Harry Truman has advocated—who have 
sought to control nuclear weapons and to 
lift their clouds of terror from the future 
of mankind. This could change, and we 
could be embroiled in a nuclear arms 
race that would endanger the existence of 
the world. Right now, in this crucial year 
of choice, the actions that you take will 
affect the lives and the futures of human 
beings everywhere. 

You and I know how hard we have 
fought to put this country on the right 
road to the right future. I was with you 
then, and now I’m with you now. I’ll be 
with you when the time comes to fight 
again. 

I do not promise we can have every- 
thing immediately or exactly as you might 
wish. I do not promise that everything 
will be better all at once. If we accept the 
lessons of our past and face the facts of 
our life and welcome the challenges of 
the future, then I can promise you that 
our Nation will continue to prosper. I can 
promise you that our Nation will continue 
to grow stronger. I can promise you that 
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our Nation will continue to use its bene- 
ficial impact on people throughout the 
world, I can promise you that our high- 
est objective will be a secure nation at 
peace. I can promise you that human suf- 
fering will not be ignored, and I can 
promise you hope. 

Together, I have no doubt that you and 
I will win this election, and together we'll 
keep the greatest nation on Earth firmly 
on course toward a future of security, of 
justice, of prosperity, of hope, and of 
peace. That’s my promise to you. If you 
stay my partners and do your share on 
November the 4th, we will not lose. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:10 p.m. in 
the Georgian Ballroom “A” at the Sheraton 
Centre Hotel. 


Scientific and Technological 
Cooperation With Egypt and 
Israel 


Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. September 29, 1980 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Pursuant to Section 8 of Public Law 
96-35, I am pleased to transmit the re- 
port outlining plans for United States’ 
participation and support of scientific and 
technological activities involving Egypt 
and Israel. 


It is clear that science and technology 
have played an important role in strength- 
ening U.S. bilateral cooperation with 
these countries. Recognizing this, my Ad- 
ministration fully supports the view that 
encouraging trilateral cooperation on ac- 
tivities of a scientific and technological 
nature can contribute much to building a 
permanent structure of peace in the Mid- 
dle East. We will continue to support the 
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development and strengthening of scien- 
tific and technological activities that en- 
hance relations between the peoples of 
Egypt, Israel and the United States. 
Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 
September 29, 1980. 

NOTE: The 49-page report is entitled “Plan- 
ning for Trilateral Scientific and Technological 


Cooperation by Egypt, Israel, and the United 
States.” 


United States Sinai Support 
Mission 


Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. September 29, 1980 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit herewith the 
Tenth Report of the United States Sinai 
Support Mission. It covers the Mission’s 
activities during the six-month period 
ending October 1, 1980. This report is pro- 
vided to the Congress in conformity with 
Section 4 of Public Law 94-110 of Octo- 
ber 13, 1975. 

The Peace Treaty of Egypt and Israel 
signed in Washington on March 26, 1979, 
called for the United States to continue its 
monitoring responsibilities in the Sinai 
until January 25, 1980, when Israel’s 
armed forces withdrew from areas east 
of the Giddi and Mitla Passes. This mis- 
sion was completed on schedule and to 
the satisfaction of all parties. 

Trilateral talks in Washington in Sep- 
tember of 1979 resulted in agreement that 
the United States would use the Sinai 
Field Mission to perform certain func- 
tions, among those specified in Annex I 
of the Treaty, relating to the verification 
of military constraints applicable to 
limited forces zones located in the western 
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two-thirds of the Sinai. The Egyptian and 
Israeli Governments subsequently con- 
firmed orally their acceptance of three 
articles on the operations of the Sinai 
Field Mission from an agreement still 
under negotiation which deals with ar- 
rangements in the Sinai up to the time of 
final Israeli withdrawal in April 1982. 
Administration officials have conveyed 
the text of these three articles to appro- 
priate Congressional committees and have 
briefed them on the other aspects of the 
proposed agreement. They will continue 
to keep the Congress fully informed of 
progress in the negotiations on the re- 
mainder of the proposed agreement. 

This year’s funding of the Sinai Sup- 
port Mission is authorized under Chapter 
6, Part II of the Foreign Assistance Act, 
“Peacekeeping Operations.” At my re- 
quest, Congress restored 6 million dollars 
and approved an additional FY-1980 
funding of 3.9 million dollars so that the 
Sinai Support Mission could perform ver- 
ification functions entrusted to it. 

The American peacekeeping effort in 
the Sinai has been a highly successful one. 
I know the Congress will continue its sup- 
port of this mission as part of the larger 
USS. effort to achieve our goal of perma- 
nent peace in the Middle East. 

Jimmy Carter 
The White House, 

September 29, 1980. 

NOTE: The report is entitled “Report to the 


Congress—SSM: United States Sinai Support 
Mission” (13 pages plus appendices). 


Accidents at Nuclear Power 
Facilities 
Executive Order 12241. 


September 29, 1980 


NATIONAL CONTINGENCY PLAN 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America un- 
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der Section 304 of Public Law 96-295 (94 
Stat. 790) and Section 301 of Title 3 of 
the United States Code, and in order to 
provide for the publication of a plan to 
protect the public health and safety in 
case of accidents at nuclear power facili- 
ties, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

1-101. The functions vested in the 
President by Section 304 of Public Law 
96-295 (94 Stat. 790) are delegated to 
the Director, Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency. 

1-102. A copy of the National Con- 
tingency Plan shall, from time to time, be 
published in the FEDERAL REGISTER. 

Jummy CartTER 
The White House, 

September 29, 1980. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:21 a.m., September 30, 1980] 


NOTE: The Executive order was released on 
September 30. 


Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Act of 1980 


Statement on Signing H.R. 3292 Into Law. 
September 30, 1980 


I have signed H.R. 3292, the Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Act of 1980. 


For over 50 years, in what has been one 
of the most successful and harmonious 
relationships in our Federal system, Fed- 
eral and State agencies have labored to- 
gether to conserve the fish and wildlife 
resources of our Nation. However, as I 
stated in my 1977 environmental message 
to Congress, almost always our activities 
have been focused on species that are har- 
vested by hunters and fishermen. Usually, 
it is only when a species is threatened with 
extinction that we take note of the non- 
game species of wildlife—and then it is 
often too late. 


This legislation will benefit the vast 
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majority of species which have too often 
been neglected, and, quite wisely, the 
legislation establishes a system within the 
existing framework of Federal-State rela- 
tions. H.R. 3292 sets up a Federal-State 
planning process to inventory nongame 
wildlife species, identify their habitats, 
determine problems affecting their sur- 
vival, and develop priorities for protecting 
them, if necessary. The Federal Govern- 
ment will assist them financially and tech- 
nically to achieve this objective This pro- 
gram will not diminish the support we 
give to game species, but it will encourage 
the comprehensive planning we need tc 
conserve the full spectrum of our Nation’s 
wildlife. 

I wish to congratulate the Members of 
Congress, the conservation organizations, 
and the State fish and game agencies, who 
have worked, for the passage of this bill. 
I salute their determination, and I am 
proud to be able to sign this bill into law. 


NoTE: As enacted, H.R. 3292 is Public Law 
96-366, approved September 29. 


American Steel Industry 


Remarks Announcing the Revitalization 
Program. September 30, 1980 


This is an important event in my own 
life as President, I think, in the life of our 
country, not only what it means to our 
Nation but also a demonstration of how 
government and industry, labor, public 
citizens groups, environmentalists can 
work together to deal with a very compli- 
cated and very challenging problem. A 
healthy and modern steel industry is vital 
to our Nation’s economy and also to our 
Nation’s security. Working together we 
now have a good opportunity to revitalize 
this basic industry. 

Economically our Nation is living in a 
constantly changing world, a new world. 
We must meet foreign competition. We 
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must reverse our declining productivity— 
still, by the way, the highest in the world. 
We must protect our environment. And 
we must create jobs for a constantly grow- 
ing work force. These are serious chal- 
lenges, and all of them are closely inter- 
related. They require thoughtful, long- 
range analysis and attacks on many fronts 
at the same time. In today’s real world a 
quick fix of one particular problem easily 
means quick trouble with another or 
others. 

A few weeks ago I presented to the Na- 
tion a thorough plan for rebuilding the 
industrial base of America. Its carefully 
targeted public and private investment 
programs would put people back to work, 
attacking the two long-range problems of 
declining productivity and energy depend- 
ence that brought us both higher inflation 
and unemployment in the first place. We 
will modernize our industrial capacity, ad- 
vance our technology, create new jobs and 
skills, rebuild our transportation system, 
reduce our energy dependence, and re- 
gain our competitive edge all at the same 
time. The entire program which I out- 
lined is noninflationary in nature, a very 
important aspect at this time in our eco- 
nomic growth. 

These goals can only be met by creat- 
ing a new spirit of determined coopera- 
tion, and this meeting today is a milestone 
along that path of progress. The compre- 
hensive steel agreement that we've 
reached is proof that the proper role of 
government is to be a partner in economic 
change, not an impediment and also not 
an uninterested or indifferent spectator. 

The American steel industry is our third 
largest, exceeded only by petroleum and 
automobiles. Not only is the revitalization 
of these basic industries important to our 
economic health, it’s necessary to preserve 
our national security, our ability to defend 
ourselves in case of a crisis. No nation 
can be a world power, with the ability to 
defend itself and to deter aggression, no 
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nation can adequately defend itself with- 
out a strong industrial base to provide the 
necessary implements of national defense. 
Obviously, steel is perhaps the most cru- 
cial of all these industries. 

Resolving conflicts among business, 
labor, and government in the steel indus- 
try has not been a simple matter of get- 
ting off each other’s backs. It’s required 
us to work together and to hammer out 
ways to keep America producing and 
working. The Steel Tripartite Advisory 
Committee has worked hundreds of hours 
over the last 2 years, reviewing every pos- 
sible approach to our industry’s future. 
This industry, we all recognized from the 
very beginning, is vital, and it also has in- 
herent strengths that has constantly give 
us hope. 

The hard work of the members of this 
Committee has shown that this industry 
can indeed modernize, that it can do so 
in a way that protects our environment, 
and that it has the will to regain its com- 
petitiveness and also its health. The Com- 
mittee has now given me their conclusions 
on how the Federal Government can help 
the steel industry in its own efforts. 
They’ve recommended to me policies that 
will help workers, their families, and steel- 
making communities overcome the chal- 
lenges of a restructured steel industry, as- 
sist in capital formation, and increase 
investment, to discover and develop new 
technologies, to maintain free and fair 
trade, to guarantee that the industry can 
and will meet our environmental require- 
ments. 

I’m pleased to be able to accept the 
thrust of these recommendations, and I 
propose ways to achieve them in a de- 
tailed statement which we are releasing 
today, which will be described in just 
a few minutes. Secretary Klutznick, 
the Secretary of Commerce, Secretary 
Marshall, the Secretary of Labor, Doug 
Costle, Ambassador Askew, our Special 
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Trade Representative, and Stu Eizenstat 
from my staff will now present the ele- 
ments of that program. 

On behalf of the workers and managers 
and the communities who give life to one 
of America’s vital industries and who de- 
rive life from it, I want to thank the 
Secretaries of Commerce and Labor and 
all the members of this Committee for 
their efforts. They’ve proven that the 
proper role of government in our eco- 
nomy is in helping our industry and our 
workers to help America, and that’s the 
path of the better future, which I am de- 
termined that our Nation will follow. 
And with your help, I have no doubt that 
we will be successful. 


Again, my thanks to all of you, par- 
ticularly those men and women who have 
served so well in evolving this plan. I be- 
lieve that you will be pleased with it. I’m 
determined to carry it out, and I’m also 
equally determined that it will be 
successful. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:03 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


American Steel Industry 


Statement on the Revitalization Program. 
September 30, 1980 


Almost 2 years ago, I formed a Steel 
Tripartite Advisory Committee, to advise 
me and my administration on problems 
within the U.S. steel industry. Since that 
time, the Committee has served as the 
forum for constructive talks among gov- 
ernment, management, and labor. Last 
week, the Committee completed a review 
of industry conditions and recommended 
to me a series of measures by which the 
government can assist the American steel 
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industry in its efforts to modernize and 
regain competitive strength. 

I have already acted, in my Economic 
Revitalization Program, to introduce 
measures that will help steel, as well as 
other industries, to accelerate the tech- 
nological innovation and capital invest- 
ment that are necessary to our economic 
growth, in ways that do not rekindle 
inflation. 

Based on the proposals in my Economic 
Revitalization Program, the recommenda- 
tions of the Steel Tripartite Advisory 
Committee, and recent developments in 
the trade area, I have initiated a new steel 
industry program consisting of: 

¢ Measures to assist the steel industry 
in making the investments necessary to 
modernize its plants and equipment. 

¢ Initiatives to encourage research and 
development of new steelmaking tech- 
nologies. 

¢ Reinstatement of an improved trig- 
ger price mechanism (TPM) that will 
provide expeditious investigation of un- 
fair trade practices. The United States 
Steel Corporation has indicated its inten- 
tion to withdraw its anti-dumping com- 
plaints. These decisions will help ensure 
a fair environment for trade in steel pro- 
ducts during the transition period that 
both domestic and foreign steelmakers 
have begun. 

¢ A program for industry compliance 
with environmental requirements that 
will, at last, ensure that the steel industry 
can and will attain our goals of a cleaner 
environment and a healthier workplace. 

¢ Programs to, help workers, their fam- 
ilies and communities heavily affected by 
changes in the industry. 

¢ A renewed commitment to address 
the problems of the steel industry through 
the tripartite process. 

The challenge of revitalizing this essen- 
tial industry must be met primarily by the 
industry itself. The government will de- 
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velop policies that provide the climate for 
accelerated modernization, enhanced pro- 
ductivity, lasting and stable employment, 
and the protection of the environment. If 
the goals that all share for this industry 
are to be realized, however, the industry— 
management, stockholders and labor— 
must look beyond short-term interests, At- 
tractive short-term investment or diversi- 
fying activities should not be permitted to 
delay or interfere with investment for 
modernization, a task that will require the 
full financial resources of the industry. 
Wage demands must be moderate and 
consistent with productivity gains, to en- 
sure improved longer-term employment 
prospects. Once the industry, both labor 
and management, and government have 
demonstrated to the financia] community 
and the public their commitment to each 
of these efforts and to continued coopera- 
tions, the industry will be able to meet its 
capital requirements. 


My steel program will help improve the 
condition of the steel industry. The im- 
mediate effects will be a pickup in pro- 
duction, improved job opportunities for 
steelworkers, increased revenues for steel 
producers, and a new sense of certainty 
and stability for international trade in 
steel products. Over the longer term the 
program will lead to substantial increases 
in investment and the introduction of ad- 
vanced technologies into the steel industry. 
Those steps will improve productivity, 
hold down costs and make the industry 
more competitive at home and in the inter- 
national marketplace. The end result will 
be more secure jobs and more prosperous 
communities. 


PRINCIPLES AND OBJECTIVES 


In announcing this steel program, I 
agree with the general conclusions of the 
Steel Tripartite Advisory Committee. The 
program is guided by the following prin- 
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ciples and objectives, which set both its 
goals and its limits. 

Steelmaking is a basic industry within 
our economy. With annual sales reaching 
$57 billion in 1979, the steel industry is 
larger than any other U.S. industry ex- 
cept for petroleum and autos. Steel re- 
mains an essential ingredient in a vast 
array of the goods that we require. Its 
size, and the major role it plays in our in- 
dustrial base, makes an efficient steel in- 
dustry a prerequisite for a revitalized 
domestic economy. 

The size of the industry will ultimately 
be determined by market forces, by the 
demand for steel products and by com- 
petition in the U.S. market and in inter- 
national trade. American consumers and 
steelworkers will benefit from the efficient, 
modern steelmaking that will result. 

But trade in steel must be conducted 
according to the established rules of fair- 
ness. Unfairly priced imports disrupt our 
home market for steel products, making it 
difficult for domestic producers to plan 
and invest for the future. The American 
steel industry must be prepared to meet 
fair international competition, but it is 
the government’s responsibility to take 
action when injury is the result of com- 
petition violating established rules of fair- 
ness. Prompt and effective enforcement of 
our trade laws will help establish condi- 
tions in which industry modernization can 
go forward rapidly. 

The industry has exceptional capital 
needs. Modernization of the American 
steel industry will call for high levels of 
investment in new plant and equipment 
for a number of years. Compliance with 
environmental laws will require the indus- 
try to invest even more. Combined, these 
expenditures will be very large, much 
larger than the investment requirements 
for many other American industries. 
While estimates differ substantially, al- 
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most all studies agree that the industry 
faces a substantial capital shortfall. 

In the past the industry has not been 
sufficiently profitable to finance its capi- 
tal requirements. Under current and 
anticipated business conditions, without 
changes in Federal policies, it is question- 
able whether over the next few years the 
industry would be able to do so. 

The government does have a respon- 
sibility, working with the private sector, 
to ease the burden of adjustment for work- 
ers and communities that are heavily af- 
fected by economic change. Where jobs 
and communities are adversely affected, 
new jobs must be created, workers 
retrained, and economic development 
encouraged. 

Prompt and full industry compliance 
with our pollution laws is critical to meet 
our environmental goals. Although the 
steel industry has spent substantial sums 
and made considerable progress in the 
past few years on pollution control, it con- 
tinues to lag far behind other industries in 
achieving compliance with air and water 
pollution control requirements: Since 
steelmaking is an inherently dirty process, 
further progress in compliance will con- 
tribute substantially to overall attainment 
of our national environmental goals. 
Modernization and the use of new, cleaner 
technologies will result in a more com- 
petitive and cleaner steel industry in the 
years ahead. 

For all these reasons, the situation of 
the steel industry is unique. The magni- 
tude of the effort necessary to modernize 
and regain competitiveness will require 
the full cooperation of the industry and 
government. Modernizing the steel indus- 
try will also take time. A coordinated and 
integrated set of initiatives, maintained 
for a substantial period, will be necessary 
to set the industry on a new path. Our 
aim must be to have a steel industry that 
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is as productive and efficient as possible, 
one that is completely competitive by 
world standards. 


Working together, we will do so. 
Tue PrRESIDENT’S PROGRAM 


MODERNIZATION AND INVESTMENT 


Modernization of the domestic steel in- 
dustry will require sustained investment 
at high levels, as well as research, develop- 
ment and use of advanced steelmaking 
technologies. The proposals contained in 
my economic revitalization program will 
help the industry in this effort. 


My proposals to liberalize and simplify 
the current depreciation system will help 
the steel industry finance its long-term 
modernization program. Under the new 
system of constant rate depreciation, the 
rate of depreciation for equipment (which 
accounts for 85-90 percent of the steel 
industry’s fixed capital) would be about 
40 percent greater than is permitted un- 
der current law. 


In addition, the full 10 percent regular 
investment tax credit (ITC) will be made 
available for all new equipment with a 
useful life of more than one year. (Cur- 
rent law provides for a reduced credit in 
the case of short-lived assets.) Further- 
more, an extra 10 percent credit will be 
allowed for up to $10 billion of capital in- 
vestments which provide job opportunities 
and contribute to the economic base in 
distressed regions; this credit should be of 
particular benefit to steelmakers, in light 
of the location of many of their existing 
facilities. 

Another important measure for the steel 
industry is my proposal to make the regu- 
lar investment tax credit partially refund- 
able and the special credit fully refund- 
able. This proposal, which represents a 
major innovation in Federal tax policy, 
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will extend the benefits of the ITC to 
firms that have no current tax liability. It 
provides the bulk of immediate tax relief 
for steel industry modernization. 

These proposals will improve the out- 
look for investment in steel in several 
ways. In addition to their substantial di- 
rect benefits to steel companies, the new 
capital recovery provisions will yield im- 
portant indirect benefits in the near term 
as a result of new investment and in- 
creased steel demand in other industries. 
In addition, diversified steel firms may 
realize direct short-term benefits by re- 
ducing tax liabilities in profitable non- 
steel areas. 


DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF NEW 
TECHNOLOGY 


Increased use of new technology is es- 
sential to make the United States steel 
industry more efficient, productive and 
competitive. Some U.S. firms are world 
leaders in the development and use of ad- 
vanced steelmaking technologies. Others, 
however, have lagged considerably. For 
the most part, firms will modernize if the 
industry’s ability to generate the funds for 
investment in new technology improves; 
my tax proposals will help in this regard. 
However, programs to develop and test 
important technical advances, under ac- 
tual steelmaking conditions, will also be 
required. 

Many promising technical opportuni- 
ties have been identified. After extensive 
review, the Steel Tripartite Advisory 
Committee concluded that both existing 
and prospective steel technology is mov- 
ing toward continuous, closed operations, 
which offer significant progress in manu- 
facturing productivity, energy utilization, 
environmental protection, and worker 
health and safety. The Committee also 
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concluded there were promising oppor- 
tunities in broader application of con- 
tinuous steel casting, formed-coke tech- 
nology, dynamic control systems for steel- 
making, recycling and recovery technolo- 
gies, and a range of advanced process 
technologies. 

Examples of additional possible areas 
of cooperation to be explored include 
coal-based direct reduction of iron ore 
and basic research on high performance 
steel alloys, plasma technology, and the 
physical chemistry of steel and steelmak- 
ing. 

As announced in my recent Economic 
Revitalization Program, I am committed 
to providing an additional $600 million 
over the fiscal years 1981 and 1982 for the 
support of basic research and other scien- 
tific programs to improve the perform- 
ance of the U.S. economy. These funds 
will be used to maintain a real annual 
growth rate of 3% in Federal funding of 
basic research and also to support in- 
creased collaborative research among 
government, industry, and universities. 
The steel industry, among others, will 
benefit from these steps. 


I believe industry and government 
should cooperate to ensure full considera- 
tion of the opportunities that can put 
domestic producers back at the forefront 
of steelmaking technology. I have there- 
fore instructed the Director of the White 
House Office of Science and Technology 
Policy, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
other senior officials to review carefully 
the technical proposals outlined by the 
Steel Tripartite Advisory Committee and 
others. I am further directing these offi- 
cials to explore promptly, in collaboration 
with industry, the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a cooperative basic and applied re- 
search program. 
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EFFECTIVE ENFORCEMENT OF TRADE LAWS 


Under the United States trade laws, 
the Federal government is responsible for 
ensuring that domestic producers are sub- 
ject to fair competition in the interna- 
tional marketplace. Our trade laws are 
fully consistent with the obligations we 
have accepted under the Multilateral 
Trade Agreements. My Administration 
has often stated our insistence on vigorous 
and prompt enforcement of these laws. 

My Administration has continued to 
work towards an environment in which 
international trade in steel products is 
free of government obstruction, is deter- 
mined by competitive conditions, and is 
conducted without injurious dumping or 
subsidization. The steps announced today 
advance these goals. 


Today, the Commerce Department is 
announcing that the trigger price mecha- 
nism (TPM), which was suspended in 
March 1980, will be reinstated. The 
TPM, which has been improved in 


several respects, will help achieve prompt 
and effective enforcement of the trade 
laws during the transition period in which 
the industry—both here and abroad— 
will modernize and restructure, for a pe- 
riod of not more than five years. 

At the same time, the United States 
Steel Corporation is announcing im- 
mediate withdrawal of its anti-dumping 
complaints against steel producers in 
seven European countries. 

Administration of the TPM, particu- 
larly monitoring efforts, is being im- 
proved. In addition, a change will be in- 
troduced in the method of calculating 
trigger prices in order to reduce the 
distortions from short-term exchange rate 
fluctuations. Furthermore, a procedure is 
being established to review import surges 
which may be the result of dumping or 
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subsidies. (Details are being announced 
today by the Commerce Department.) 
As before, the TPM will impose no 
quantitative restrictions, will guarantee 
no market share, and will not impede fair 
international trade. 

Reinstatement of the TPM will help 
ensure that unfair import competition 
does not disrupt the steel industry’s 
modernization program. Indeed, the re- 
instatement of the TPM is premised on 
the industry’s readiness to undertake such 
a program. The new TPM system will be 
reviewed after three years; continued 
operation of the TPM beyond three 
years is specifically conditioned on the 
industry's undertaking the investments 
necessary to ensure its long-term com- 
petitiveness. 

The new TPM is thus designed to cover 
only a transitional period for domestic and 
foreign steel producers. The United States 
Government has received assurances from 
European Community authorities that 
they will press forward with their efforts to 
restructure the European steel industry 
during the period when the TPM is in 
operation. 

In no longer than 5 years, the TPM 
will be terminated, and there will be no 
special administrative procedures for steel 
imports. Should trade complaints arise, 
they will be handled through the normal 
enforcement of our antidumping or coun- 
tervailing duty laws. 

As the Committee suggested, I am 
directing the United States Trade Rep- 
resentative and the Secretary of Com- 
merce to review the other trade issues 
identified in the Committee’s report. Also, 
the Secretary of Commerce will follow 
closely the situation in specialty steel 
trade, and advise me if inclusion of spe- 
cialty steels is necessary and feasible. 
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ENSURING COMPLIANCE WITH ENVIRON- 
MENTAL LAWS 


I believe that prompt compliance with 
the Clean Air and Water Acts is abso- 
lutely essential for the health and quality 
of life of the American people. The steel 
industry is, by the nature of its operations, 
one of the country’s largest sources of air 
and water pollution. It is particularly im- 
portant, therefore, that the steel industry 
comply with the environmental laws. This 
package is intended to get that job done. 

The problems of environmental compli- 
ance are unique to steelmaking. Because 
steel production is an inherently dirty 
process, the clean-up costs are very great. 
Although the industry has spent substan- 
tial sums, during a period of declining 
profits, and made considerable progress in 
the past few years on pollution control, it 
continues to lag far behind other indus- 
tries. Full compliance will require large 
additional expenditures at the very time 
that the industry must also make major 
investments for modernization. 

Modernization of the industry is criti- 
cally important to the well-being of the 
steel workers, their families, steelmaking 
communities, and the economy generally. 
But modernization is equally important to 
environmental objectives, since modern 
facilities are inherently much cleaner, and 
all parties (including the industry) have 
agreed they will use the most modern 
technology available. 

For these reasons, I agree with the 
Committee report that, for this industry 
uniquely, flexibility is needed to assure 
that the goals of modernization and en- 
vironmental protection will both be met. 


The program announced today is de- 
signed to make sure that the steel industry 
can and will, at last, comply with the en- 
vironmental statutes. It will encourage 
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and enable the industry to raise the capital 
necessary for compliance by fostering 
modernization and technological develop- 
ment and providing tax incentives. It will 
allow companies the time necessary to 
secure capital for achieving compliance 
by providing flexibility on deadlines in 
those individual cases where it is necessary. 
And it will ensure that there will be en- 
vironmental compliance by requiring 
strict schedules spelled out in compliance 
orders and enforced by the courts. 

I am firmly committed to the reauthor- 
ization of a strong Clean Air Act next 
year. I do not intend to endorse an across- 
the-board relaxation of deadlines for this 
industry or others. I recognize, however, 
that the unique conditions of the steel 
industry identified in the Tripartite re- 
port may require some modification of 
compliance deadlines for a limited num- 
ber of steel facilities. So that these special 
needs can be addressed without distort- 
ing the general debate on the Clean Air 
Act, I will recommend legislation to deal 
separately with the unique situation of the 
steel industry immediately after the Con- 
gress convenes in January. I will not 
recommend an automatic deferral of 
compliance deadlines—there are steel 
facilities that can comply without further 
delays—but rather, a discretionary, case- 
by-case stretchout of required action. 

In preparing the amendment, the Ad- 
ministration will consult with the Con- 
gress, the Committee (which will be ex- 
panded to include public members with 
respect to its work on environmental mat- 
ters), with representatives of environ- 
mental organizations, and with the Na- 
tional Commission on Air Quality. The 
amendment would allow the EPA Admin- 
istrator to grant an individual steel source 
an extension for up to three years of the 
deadline for compliance with the require- 
ments of the Clean Air Act. The Ad- 
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ministrator could grant the extension 
only where the following conditions are 
met: 

1. The extension is no longer than 
necessary to allow the company to make 
modernization expenditures on iron and 
steel facilities; and 

2. Funds which would have been spent 
to comply with the deadline will be ex- 
pended in the same time period for 
modernization and in existing steelmak- 
ing communities; and 

3. The company will have sufficient 
capital to meet all air pollution control 
requirements in a timely manner; and 

4. The company is under a company- 
wide judicial order which 

—establishes a schedule for each vio- 

lating source to comply with as ex- 
peditiously as practical, consistent 
with any extensions granted; and 

—provides means to assure no degrada- 

tion of air quality during the deferral 
period. 

Existing consent decrees will remain in 
force until, in particular cases the Admin- 
istrator is granted by legislation, and uses, 
this extension authority. 

In the Committee report, all parties— 
including the industry—agreed that effec- 
tive implementation of their recommen- 
dations would resolve the major health- 
related environmental regulatory issues 
concerning the steel industry. It will make 
an important contribution to the modern- 
ization of the industry. I am accepting this 
and the Committee’s other proposals be- 
cause doing so will remove the need for 
further amendments to the Clean Air Act 
as it affects the steel industry during re- 
authorization by the next Congress. My 
decision is also premised on my under- 
standing that the steel industry has com- 
mitted to comply with the Clean Air Act. 
The conditions for obtaining extensions of 
deadlines will be strict, and I have been 
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assured by the industry that when a source 
obtains a deadline deferral, efforts to im- 
prove air quality will continue. The 
amendment would only allow a stretch- 
out—not a postponement—of investments 
on controls. 

The amendment recommended by the 
Tripartite Committee would allow the 
Administrator to extend the deadline for 
a facility to permit investment in modern- 
ization of other steel facilities owned by 
the company. I believe it is appropriate to 
require that the investments made pos- 
sible by the deadline extension should be 
for facilities located in existing steel 
communities. 

The Committee also recommended that 
“to the extent substantial additional ex- 
penditures will be required” by forthcom- 
ing EPA regulations to meet water pollu- 
tion control requirements, the Clean 
Water Act should be amended in the same 
manner. The regulations will be proposed 
in December and the level of expenditures 
required by new regulations is not now 
known. My Administration will then take 
appropriate action in light of the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation, taking into ac- 
count whether substantia] additional 
expenditures will be required by the forth- 
coming regulations and whether the over- 
all capital requirements of the industry are 
as high as projected. Before my Adminis- 
tration forwards any amendment, we will 
consult with all interested parties. 

EPA has already begun work to effect 
the Committee’s recommendations that it 
explore ways to increase the availability 
of the “bubble concept” to the industry, 
and that discharge permits under the 
water act not be modified until EPA’s re- 
vised regulations take effect next year. I 
accept both recommendations as impor- 
tant to the modernization of the steel 
industry. 


Sept. 30 
WORKER AND COMMUNITY ASSISTANCE 


The modernizing and restructuring of 
the steel industry will result in the com- 
petitive industry that is necessary to en- 
sure the stability of steelworkers’ jobs. As 
the modernization process takes hold over 
a period of years, productivity will im- 
prove. Nonetheless, job losses can be re- 
duced or avoided, especially since the 
modernization will take place in steel- 
making communities. However, some dis- 
location must be anticipated. Both gov- 
ernment and industry can and will take 
steps to help relieve the anguish and un- 
certainty that accompany these changes, 
but change cannot be avoided entirely. 
Failure to modernize the steel industry 
would lead to still greater economic and 
personal distress, with permanent shut- 
downs of major plants. 


Trade Adjustment and Other Current 
Efforts 


The Federal Government has in recent 
years provided substantial financial assist- 
ance through trade adjustment programs 
for workers and communities harmed by 
temporary layoffs or permanent plant 
closings. From 1975 to the present, for 
example, over 100,000 steelworkers have 
received nearly $200 million in trade ad- 
justment assistance (TAA) benefits to 
supplement unemployment payments 
from other sources. Similarly, over $30 
million had been disbursed since 1977 in 
adjustment assistance to communities 
affected by steel plant closings. Earlier 
this year I requested and Congress ap- 
proved an additional $1.5 billion for 
trade adjustment benefits in fiscal 1980 
and 1981, part of which will go to steel- 
workers. My Administration has also sup- 
ported legislation that would extend TAA 
benefits to workers in supplier industries. 

Over the past year, guided by the de- 
liberations of the Steel Tripartite Advi- 
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sory Committee, the government has 
begun a number of important steps to 
channel Federal aid to workers and com- 
munities more effectively. In 1979, my 
Administration, in cooperation with the 
companies and the United Steelworkers 
of America, established a task force to 
respond to the problems posed by steel 
shutdowns on an individual plant basis. 
This task force has served as a useful 
vehicle for improving the flow of unem- 
ployment benefits and employability serv- 
ice information to the site of plant clos- 
ings, for speeding up the application and 
payment of TAA benefits to unemployed 
workers, and for developing action plans 
specifically geared to the needs of indi- 
vidual groups of workers and communi- 
ties. A joint Commerce-Labor Adjust- 
ment Action Committee has worked in 
eleven of the communities most severely 
hurt by steel layoffs and shutdowns, help- 
ing to organize and expedite financial, 
training and job finding help for workers 
and, in six communities, helping secure 
Economic Development Administration 
funds. The Committee also recommended 
that Federal officials be assigned to work 
fulltime with local governments, labor 
and managements to ensure that avail- 
able Federal assistance programs be de- 
livered as quickly as possible; this pro- 
gram, too, has begun. 
New Initiatives 

My proposals for worker and commu- 
nity adjustment assistance, as announced 
in my Economic Revitalization Program, 
draw upon the adjustment experience 
gained from the steel industry and indi- 
cate my commitment to expand these ef- 
forts. The proposals include the follow- 
ing: 

Supplemental Unemployment Benefits: 
As a temporary measure my proposal to 
authorize 13 additional weeks of unem- 
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ployment compensation will provide im- 
mediate and direct financial assistance to 
steelworkers and workers in related in- 
dustries who have lost their jobs. 

Job Training/Assistance: I have pro- 
posed a $300 million expansion of cur- 
rent job training programs under CETA, 
some of which will help retrain skilled 
workers. In addition, the Department of 
Labor will establish in 1981 about a dozen 
pilot programs to test innovative new 
ways to assist in retraining and relocation 
of workers affected by industrial change. 
I have instructed the Department of 
Labor to conduct some of these pilot pro- 
grams in steelmaking communities. If the 
demonstrations prove successful, I will 
propose a full-scale program offering dis- 
located workers throughout the Nation 
similar training and assistance. 

Targeted Investment Tax Credit: My 
proposed targeted investment tax credit 
will be of special benefit to steel com- 
munities. Many steel communities are 
older cities and towns suffering not only 
from temporary or permanent shutdowns 
of steel plants but also from general de- 
clines in economic activity. Many would 
qualify as eligible sites for the targeted in- 
vestment tax credit. For these communi- 
ties the modernization of the steel 
industry, in combination with the targeted 
investment tax credit, should be an im- 
portant step towards revitalizing their 
economic bases. 

Programs Assisting Communities: The 
Federal government, through agencies 
such as the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration (EDA) of the Department of 
Commerce and the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development (HUD), 
provides a wide variety of programs aid- 
ing the development of businesses in steel- 
making communities, including loan guar- 
antees, development grants, direct loans, 
and interest subsidies. 
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My proposal for increased program 
levels for economic development of $1 
billion in 1981 and $2 billion in 1982 will 
allow a significant expansion of these pro- 
grams benefiting steel communities. 


CONTINUING PARTNERSHIP 


In large part, my Administration’s pro- 
gram is a result of the continued discus- 
sion and collaboration within the Steel 
Tripartite Advisory Committee. The 
Committee’s deliberations have shown the 
value to Government decisionmaking of 
close cooperation and discourse with busi- 
ness and labor. In recognition of this con- 
tribution, I decided to create an Economic 
Revitalization Board to advise on matters 
of economic policy affecting all industry. 

To obtain additional guidance, and 
help in monitoring the progress of the pro- 
gram being announced today, I have di- 
rected Secretaries Marshall and Klutznick 
to renew the Committee’s charter, which 
expires next January. I have also directed 
them to modify the Committee’s charter 
to include representatives of the public 
with respect to its work on environmental 
matters. 


National Railroad Passenger 
Corporation 


Nomination of Charles Luna To Be a 
Member of the Board of Directors. 
September 30, 1980 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Charles Luna, of Dallas, 
Tex., for reappointment as a member of 
the Board of Directors of the National 
Railroad Passenger Corporation (Am- 
trak) for a term expiring in 1984. 

Luna, 73, has been a member of this 
Board since 1970. He was previously 
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president and chairman of the board of 
the United Transportation Union and 
was elected president emeritus of that 
union on his retirement in 1972. 

He began work as a switchman in the 
Dallas area in 1928 when he joined the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. He 
served as president of that union from 
1962 until 1969, when it merged with 
three other unions into the United Trans- 
portation Union, of which he was the first 
president. 


American Education Week, 
1980 


Proclamation 4797. September 30, 1980 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Nothing is of greater importance to the 
future of America than education. The 
survival of our free institutions, the health 
of our economy, the power of our ideals 
depend on the vitality of our educational 
system. 

The theme of this year’s American Edu- 
cation Week—an event we have cele- 
brated for more than sixty years—is 
“Education in the 80’s: Preparation for 
the Future.” Our future will be deter- 
mined by how well we pass along our 
knowledge and our values to our children. 

American Education Week affords all 
of us time to think about the needs, the 
importance, and the hopes for education. 
And it gives us a time to acknowledge the 
accomplishments of an education system 
that serves more than 58 million young 
people and adults. 

We have much to be proud of—our 
schools, our teachers, and the administra- 
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tors who make the system work. But there 
is more progress to be made and more 
work ahead of us. 

I invite all Americans to join me in re- 
affirming our commitment to the excel- 
lence and equality of the educational 
opportunity offered to every individual in 
our Nation. Education is everyone’s 
concern. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Jimmy CarTER, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the period of Novem- 
ber 16 through 22, 1980, as American 
Education Week. 

In Wrirness Wuereor, I have here- 
unto set my hand this thirtieth day of 
September in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and eighty, and of the 
Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and fifth. 


Jrumy CarTER 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3 p.m., September 30, 1980] 


Synthetic Fuels 
Executive Order 12242. September 30, 1980 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by Sections 305 and 703(a) of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended (50 U.S.C. App. 2095, and 
2153(a) ), and Section 301 of Title 3 of 
the United States Code, and in order to 
achieve production of synthetic fuel to 
meet national defense needs and to pro- 
vide for an orderly transition of synthetic 
fuel responsibilities to the United States 
Synthetic Fuels Corporation, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

1-101. The functions vested in the 
President by Sections 305(f) (1) and 305 
(f) (2) of the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended (50 U.S.C. App. 2095 
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(f) (1) and (2)), are delegated to the 
Secretary of Defense. 

1-102. The Secretary of Defense shall, 
after consulting with the Secretary of 
Energy, determine the quantity and qual- 
ity of synthetic fuel which is needed to 
meet national defense needs from time 
to time. This determination shall be made 
in accord with Section 305(f) (1) of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, and shall promptly be fur- 
nished to the Secretary of Energy. 

1-103. In accord with Section 305(f) 
(1) of the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended, the Secretary of De- 
fense shall ensure that his determination 
of the national defense needs for syn- 
thetic fuel does not include any synthetic 
fuel which the Secretary anticipates will 
be resold by the Government. 

1-104. The functions vested in the Pres- 
ident by subsections (b) (1) (A) (i) 
and (ii), (c)(1)(B), (c)(3), (d)(2), 
(d)(3), (d)(5), (d)(6), (e), and 
(g) (2) (C) of Section 305 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended (50 
U.S.C. App. 2095), are delegated to the 
Secretary of Energy. 

1-105. The Secretary of Energy, to the 
extent practicable, shall apply laws re- 
garding the procurement of goods and 
services by the Government to the terms 
and conditions contained in purchase con- 
tracts awarded under subsection (b) (1) 
(A) (i) of Section 305 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended. The 
terms and conditions of these contracts 
shall be subject to the concurrence of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

1-106. The Secretary of Energy shall, 
after consulting with the Secretary of De- 
fense, exercise the functions delegated to 
him under Section 305 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, in 
order to meet the national defense needs 
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for synthetic fuel as determined by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

1-107. The Secretary of Energy shall 
exercise the functions delegated to him 
under Section 305 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended, in a 
manner consistent with an orderly tran- 
sition to the separate authorities estab- 
lished pursuant to the United States Syn- 
thetic Fuels Corporation Act of 1980, as 
provided by Section 305(a) (1) (B) (iii) 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended. 

1-108. The Secretary of Energy, after 
consulting with the Secretary of Defense, 
shall prepare for the President’s trans- 
mittal to the Congress the report required 
by Section 106 of the Energy Security Act 
(Public Law 96-294). The proposed re- 
port shall be submitted to the President 
for his consideration no later than thirty 
days prior to the date on which it is to be 
transmitted to the Congress. 

1-109. No new awards for purchases 
or commitments for financial assistance 
shall be made under the provisions of this 
Order after the date on which the Presi- 
dent determines that the United States 
Synthetic Fuels Corporation is established 
and fully operational. That determination 
is to be made in accord with Section 305 
(k) of the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended (50 U.S.C. App. 2095 
(k) ), and in accord with the appropria- 
tions to the Departments of Energy and 
the Treasury pursuant to the Supplemen- 
tal Appropriations and Rescission Act, 
1980 (P.L. 96-304; 94 Stat. 857, 880- 
882). 

1-110. No award for a purchase or 
commitment for financial assistance shall 
be made which would preclude projects 
or actions initiated by the Secretary of 
Energy under the provisions of this Order 
from being transferrable to the United 
States Synthetic Fuels Corporation. 
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1-111. Prior to issuing any loan guar- 
antee under the provisions of this Order, 
the Secretary of Energy shall obtain the 
concurrence of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury with respect to the timing, interest 
rate, and substantial terms and conditions 
of such loan guarantee. In establishing 
an interest rate, the current average yield 
on outstanding marketable obligations of 
the United States with comparable re- 
maining periods of maturity shall be con- 
sidered. To the extent practicable, the 
timing, interest rate, and substantial terms 
and conditions of such guarantees shall 
have the minimum possible impact on the 
capital markets of the United States, tak- 
ing into account other Federal direct and 
indirect securities activities. 

Jummy CarTER 
The White House, 
September 30, 1980. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:01 p.m., September 30, 1980] 


Synthetic Fuels 


Statement on Signing Executive Order 
12242. September 30, 1980 


The rapid development of a viable syn- 
thetic fuels industry is an essential part of 
my overall program to reduce our depend- 
ence on imported oil. This program must 
include both increasing domestic energy 
supplies and reducing demand through 
conservation. Great strides have been 
made in the past year in both of these 
areas, but much remains to be done. Our 
program to increase the supply of do- 
mestic energy includes: 

—lIncreased reliance on our vast coal 

deposits ; 

—Use of renewable resources; 

—Greater exploration, development, 
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and production of domestic oil and 
gas; 

—Development of alternate fuels. 

The United States Synthetic Fuels 
Corporation (SFC) was created by the 
Energy Security Act. It will be the prin- 
cipal Federal instrument to ensure that 
the synthetic fuels industry becomes a re- 
ality. That same legislation recognized 
that it would take time for the SFC to 
become operational and therefore pro- 
vided interim authority under the Defense 
Production Act for a “fast-start” program 
for the development of synthetic fuels to 
meet the needs of national defense. 

I am pleased today to sign an Executive 
order which formally assigns responsibili- 
ties to the Departments of Energy and 
Defense to carry out this interim program 
until the SFC becomes fully operational. 
This effort is well underway in both de- 
partments. The Department of Defense 
has identified its short-term synthetic fuel 
needs and is testing the compatibility of 
fuel derived from oil shale with existing 
equipment. The tests to date have been 
highly successful. The Department of En- 
ergy has issued a draft solicitation to in- 
dustry requesting proposals for financial 
assistance for synthetic fuels projects to 
meet the national defense needs. 

The synthetic fuels program is a matter 
of the highest national priority. The use of 
this “fast-start” interim authority will per- 
mit immediate financial aid to the syn- 
thetic fuels industry and provide a smooth 
transition to the SFC. I will take all ap- 
propriate steps to assure that the SFC is 
able to begin full-scale operation at the 
earliest practical time. 

Under the Energy Security Act, I must 
declare when the SFC is fully operational 
for the purposes of termination of the De- 
fense Production Act. In exercising this 
authority, I shall, of course, be aware that 
this declaration will terminate the interim 
authority. I am confident that it will be 
possible both to utilize the interim author- 
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ities and to provide a smooth transition to 
the SFC. The Departments of Defense 
and Energy are both committed to this 
goal, and I intend to declare the Corpora- 
tion fully operational at a time that will 
avoid adverse impact on the activities un- 
derway at the Department of Energy. 
Projects awarded under this interim pro- 
gram shall be transferrable to the Corpo- 
ration or shall remain with the De- 
partment of Energy under the interim 
program and will be transferred to the 
Corporation for its consideration. 


World Bank Group and 
International Monetary Fund 


Remarks at the Annual Meetings of the 
Boards of Governors. September 30, 1980 


Thank you very much, Secretary Miller, 
Chairman Jamal, Mr. de Larosiére, Mr. 
McNamara, Governors of the Fund and 
the Bank, distinguished delegates and 
guests: 

It’s a special pleasure for me as Presi- 
dent of our country to welcome you again 
for this meeting, which is so important to 
the entire world. This is the 35th annual 
meeting of its two great institutions. And 
it’s also a special pleasure for me to wel- 
come the new members. 

Your presence here symbolizes a com- 
mitment of more than 140 countries to a 
dynamic system of international economic 
cooperation and to its central institutions, 
as you well know, the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the World Bank. Your 
commitment strengthens the prospects for 
a lasting peace, because peace cannot be 
assured if hundreds of millions of people 
are offered no hope of escape from hunger 
or poverty or economic instability or 
deprivation. The Bank and the Fund pro- 
vide that hope. 

Both institutions are rapidly adapting to 
new circumstances and new changes and 
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also new challenges. We support this proc- 
ess of adapting to change. The response of 
a changing world can best be charted 
within these institutions, acting in your 
own fields of competence and experience. 
Your work should not be diverted by ex- 
traneous political disputes. And as you 
mold and adapt, you must be assured that 
your decisions will not be determined or 
renegotiated in some other meeting. Your 
record of success justifies this vote of con- 
fidence. Any political pressure or unwar- 
ranted influence from any international 
forum which might undermine your integ- 
rity would be neither necessary nor 
desirable. 

The Fund is the world’s principal offi- 
cial source of balance-of-payments financ- 
ing. So far this year, Fund programs of 
more than $5% billion have been ar- 
ranged ; even more is needed. An action is 
underway to expand these resources. The 
IMF is also adopting important changes 
in policy, making it more responsive to 
changing needs and the concerns of its 
members. 

During the last 12 months, the World 
Bank Group has lent more than $12 bil- 
lion to developing member countries. 
Nearly $4 billion of that was provided on 
concessional terms to the poorest nations. 

The Bank is mounting initiatives to en- 
able developing countries to find and 
produce more energy, while also carrying 
out other important bank functions. An 
enlarged World Bank program for energy 
exploration and development would bene- 
fit all of us. The World Bank has also 
launched a program of lending and ad- 
visory services to help developing nations 
and to help them make the structural ad- 
justments required by higher energy 
prices. 

It’s not possible for me to discuss the 
role of the World Bank without paying 
personal and professional tribute to the 
leadership and the dedication of Robert 
McNamara over the last 12 years. Under 
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Bob McNamara’s outstanding leadership, 
the Bank has become the focus of world 
cooperation to improve the human condi- 
tion and a fine example of how such co- 
operation can be effective. Bob, you will 
leave to your successor a high standard 
and a firm foundation for the future, 
based on an open heart, sensitivity about 
people’s human needs, and the sound 
economic judgment that has maintained 
the integrity of the World Bank. 

U.S. support of the Fund and the Bank 
reflects both our fundamental humani- 
tarian principles and also our own eco- 
nomic interests. Legislation enabling our 
participation in the IMF quota increase 
passed the House of Representatives last 
week. I’m now pressing for a passage of 
this legislation in the Senate, and I will 
sign it as soon as it reaches my desk. 
Moreover, I will urge the Congress of our 
country to give high priority to the sixth 
IDA replenishment later this year. Next 
year we will submit legislation for our 
subscription to the general capital in- 
crease of the World Bank. Both the Fund 
and the World Bank Group must have all 
the resources they need for their crucial 
work. 

Let me also mention several other steps 
the United States has taken that will help 
to stabilize the world economy. We’ve 
adopted a strong anti-inflation program 
of fiscal and monetary restraint. We’ve 
begun a nationwide program to revita- 
lize our own industrial base and to accel- 
erate productivity growth. This new 
program would increase the portion of 
our own gross national product devoted 
to investment in new industry and in new 
jobs and in new production. The pro- 
gram will reduce inflation. It will restore 
innovation and vigor to our economy. And 
we've also put into place a comprehensive 
program to rebuild my country’s energy 
base. 

This new program is already paying 
rich dividends; it’s already bearing fruit. 
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In the last 3 years, for instance, we’ve re- 
duced oil imports by 24 percent. This year 
we are drilling more oil and gas wells than 
any other year in history. And this year we 
are producing more coal in my country 
than in any previous year in history. We 
are acting to ensure that the United States 
can meet much of the world’s need for 
coal. We’ve started a massive investment 
program to increase production of syn- 
thetic fuels. We’re spending $4 billion per 
year on energy research and development 
and additional billions of dollars on in- 
centives to use energy more efficient in 
our homes, in our industries, our com- 
merce, and our transportation. 

Because of sustained oil production and 
because of worldwide conservation meas- 
ures, the world’s oil stocks are now at an 
alltime high, and these reserves will help 
to offset the effect of temporary reductions 
in supply, such as that which has been 
caused by the present conflict between 
Iran and Iraq. However, we are keenly 
aware that some nations are seriously 
threatened by even a temporary interrup- 
tion in normal oil supplies. Thus we are 
working with your countries in the United 
Nations and through other public, inter- 
national fora to end this conflict as quickly 
as possible. 


Our energy program is part of a far- 
reaching effort to which we pledged our- 
selves at the recent Venice economic sum- 
mit conference. Our common goal there, 
as expressed by the seven nations involved, 
is to conserve more oil and to produce the 
equivalent in alternative fuels of 15 to 20 
million barrels of oil per day by the end 
of this decade. This will ease pressure on 
world oil markets. It will alleviate 
balance-of-payments problems and will let 
developing countries obtain a larger share 
of the world oil supply now and in the 
future. 

The common purpose of all countries, 
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in both our domestic and international 
energy actions, should be to strengthen the 
world economy and to assure fair treat- 
ment for all nations. Our common goal 
should be to minimize the threat of 
abrupt changes in the price of oil, to as- 
sure a reasonable, predictable level of 
supply of energy, to avoid compounding 
inflationary pressure that rob us all. The 
oil-importing countries and the oil-export- 
ing countries as well can all contribute 
to this effort. We all have a stake in its 
outcome. 

This meeting comes at a crucial time 
for us all. The world has come to place 
enormous confidence in your judgment, 
in the judgment and the services of the 
World Bank and the International Mone- 
tary Fund. That confidence, down 
through the years, has never been mis- 
placed, and I’m certain that it will be 
even more justified by your actions and 
your services in the future. 

On behalf of the United States of 
America, I assure you that we intend to 
remain active in the decisions made with- 
in these two institutions and supportive 
of the work which lies ahead of us all. 
Congratulations on what you’ve accom- 
plished. My full support and best wishes 
now and in the future. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:17 a.m. in 
the Plenary Hall at the Sheraton Washing- 
ton Hotel to representatives of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development (World 
Bank), the International Development Asso- 


ciation, and the International Finance 
Corporation. 

In his opening remarks, the President re- 
ferred to Secretary of the Treasury G. William 
Miller, Amir H. Jamal, Minister for Finance 
of Tanzania and chairman of the 35th annual 
meetings, Jacques de Larosiére, Managing Di- 
rector and Chairman of the Board of Executive 
Directors of the International Monetary Fund, 
and Robert S. McNamara, President of the 
World Bank. 
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Environmental Protection Agency 


Nomination of Jeffrey G. Miller To Be an 
Assistant Administrator. September 30, 1980 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Jeffrey G. Miller, of 
Chevy Chase, Md., to be an Assistant Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency (EPA). He would replace 
Marvin Durning, resigned. Miller has 
been with EPA since 1971 and has been 
Associate Assistant Administrator for En- 
forcement since earlier this year. 

He was born August 15, 1941, in 
Muncie, Ind. He received an A.B. from 
Princeton University in 1963 and an 
LL.B. from Harvard University Law 
School in 1967. 

From 1968 to 1971, Miller was an as- 
sociate with the Boston firm of Bingham, 
Dana & Gould. He helped develop a con- 
sumer rights program with the Boston 
Legal Assistance Projects. 

Miller was Chief of the Enforcement 
Branch of EPA for Region I from 1971 to 
1973 and Director of the Enforcement 
Division for Region I from 1973 to 1975. 
From 1975 to 1980, he was Deputy As- 
sistant Administrator of EPA for Water 
Enforcement. 


National Transportation Safety 
Board 


Nomination of Elwood T. Driver To Be a 


Member. September 30, 1980 

The President today announced that 
he will nominate Elwood T. Driver, of 
Reston, Va., for reappointment as a mem- 
ber of the National Transportation Safety 
Board. On confirmation by the Senate, 
he will be redesignated as Vice Chairman 
of the Board. 
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Driver, 49, has been Vice Chairman of 
this Board since 1978. He was previously 
Acting Director of the Office of Crash- 
worthiness, Motor Vehicle Programs, at 
the National Highway Traffic Adminis- 
tration. 


United States International 
Trade Commission 


Nomination of Gardner Patterson To Be a 
Member. September 30, 1980 


The President today announced that 
he will nominate Gardner Patterson, of 
Washington, D.C., to be a member of 
the U.S. International Trade Commis- 
sion for a term expiring in 1981. Patter- 
son has been a senior adviser to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) and a consultant to the World 
Bank since earlier this year. He was As- 
sistant Director General, then Deputy 
Director General, of GATT from 1966 to 
1980. 

He was born May 13, 1916, in Burt, 
Iowa. He received a B.A. (1938) and 
M.A. (1939) from the University of 
Michigan and a Ph. D. in economics from 
Harvard University in 1942. 

From 1942 to 1946, Patterson served 
in economic intelligence with the U.S. 
Treasury Department and U.S. Navy. 
From 1946 to 1948, he was a member of 
the International Currency Committee in 
Athens, Greece. In 1948-49 he was a 
professor of economics at the University 
of Michigan. 

From 1949 to 1969, Patterson was a 
professor of economics at Princeton Uni- 
versity. In 1955 and 1956 he also served 
as economic adviser to the State Depart- 
ment in Ankara, Turkey. He served as 
head of the economic mission at the State 
Department in 1961 and as an economic 
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adviser to the State Department in Tel 
Aviv, Israel, in 1963. 

NOTE: On the same day, the President ap- 
nounced that he will withdraw the nomination 
of Robert Baldwin to be a member of the U.S. 
International Trade Commission, at Mr. Bald- 
win’s request. Mr. Baldwin was nominated for 
this position on November 30, 1979. 


Billy Carter’s Activities With the 
Libyan Government 


White House Statement on a Draft Report 
by a Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. September 30, 1980 


On September 24, 1980, the subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary requested by September 29 
information relating to the President’s 
knowledge as to certain issues the sub- 
committee believed to be unresolved in 
the record of the Billy Carter hearings. 
The President’s Counsel submitted this 
information to the subcommittee on Sep- 
tember 29 as requested. 

Unfortunately, before this information 
could be reviewed and reflected in the sub- 
committee’s report, a draft report pre- 
viously prepared by the subcommittee’s 
staff has been leaked and reported in the 
press. The White House has not seen a 
copy of this draft report and is not in a 
position to comment on it. We would 
expect that the final report will reflect 
the information provided to the subcom- 
mittee on September 29 at its request. 
Because the draft report has already been 
leaked, we have informed the subcom- 
mittee we are now releasing the informa- 
tion it requested. 

The news articles which we have seen 
describing the draft report indicate that 
the subcommittee staff has found no sig- 
nificant impropriety but has raised certain 
issues involving questions of judgment. 
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As is to be expected, after-the-fact opin- 
ions may differ on judgmental issues. 
We look forward to a final report which 
will present in an impartial and balanced 
manner the facts learned by the subcom- 
mittee and the conclusions it has reached. 
NOTE: On the same day, the White House 
also released a letter, dated September 29, from 
Alfred H. Moses, Special Counsel to the Presi- 
dent, to Philip W. Tone, Special Counsel of the 
Senate subcommittee ; a list of contacts between 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs, and Secretary of 
State Cyrus R. Vance; and a portion of Dr. 
Brzezinski’s testimony in executive session before 
the Senate subcommittee on September 19. 


Mental Health Systems 
Legislation 


Statement on Congressional Approval of the 
Conference Report. September 30, 1980 


I am delighted that the House of Rep- 
resentatives today joined the Senate in 
accepting the conference report on the 
mental health systems act. This bill, which 
had its origins in the hard work of the 
President’s Commission on Mental Health 
and which owes its success to the talent 
and dedication of Senator Edward M. 
Kennedy, Congressman Henry A. Wax- 
man and Tim Lee Carter, and their staffs, 
is a landmark piece of legislation. 

The mental health systems act will 
encourage the provision of services for the 
chronically mentally ill, severely disturbed 
children, the elderly, minorities, and other 
priority population groups. It will also, 
for the first time, make grants available 
for the prevention of mental illness and 
the promotion of mental health. In addi- 
tion, it will refine and enhance the part- 
nership between Federal, State, and local 
levels of government. 

It is a fine bill, and I look forward to 
signing it into law. 
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1980 Democratic Victory Dinner 


Remarks at the Democratic National 
Committee Fundraiser. September 30, 1980 


It’s always wonderful to listen to an 
absolutely unbiased and objective intro- 
duction. [Laughter] I know a lot of Pres- 
idents of this great Nation have been 
blessed with many assets and with many 
degrees of support during the crises that 
we have faced in past years and genera- 
tions together, always successfully. There 
has never been a President in the history 
of this Nation blessed with so close and 
so fine a Vice President as the one I have. 


If you notice any degree of nervous- 
ness among those of us who are on the 
public payroll tonight, we are a little bit 
like Cinderella. Unless the continuing res- 
olution passes this evening, the Govern- 
ment comes to a screeching halt and all 
salaries stop. This afternoon I got a call 
from Tip O’Neill and Bob Byrd and they 
said, “Mr. President, you know the con- 
tinuing resolution has not yet passed. 
We've got a choice to make, whether to 
come to the Democratic National Com- 
mittee dinner and help raise money for 
the party or stay here and get the con- 
tinuing resolution passed.” I thought 
about it—{laughter|—not very long. And 
I said, “Stay. Stay on the Hill and do your 
duty. Our financial security—I mean our 
national security comes first. [Laughter] 
We've got to have that bill!” 

It’s always good to be with friends, 
Democratic friends. Although Tip and 
Bob can’t be here and some of those who 
are with them, at least we’ve got Bob 
Strauss. Bob is to politics what Ethel Mer- 
man is to music. [Laughter] When those 
two are finished performing you don’t 
know exactly what they said or what they 
meant, but you are sure that you have 
heard it and heard it loud and clear. Bob, 
I’m glad to have you tonight. And I’m 
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particularly glad with the way Bob can 
inspire a group of prospective contribu- 
tors. He says, “The President has to pitch 
in and do his part; the voters have to 
pitch in and do their part; and you have 
to pitch in and do your part, or,” as Bob 
says, “come November we won’t have a 
part to pitch in.” [Laughter] 

Well, Bob Strauss—I hope the fidelity 
is good—Bob Strauss is a man of many 
parts—most of them still working. 
[Laughter] And as you know, he just came 
back from Texas with a secret assignment 
to write that endorsement that’s been men- 
tioned a couple of times already by Leon 
Jaworski. And I’m very grateful that Leon 
made his endorsement; otherwise, our 
speechwriters would have had a dearth of 
material for this evening. [Laughter] 

Leon is kind of old; he’s getting con- 
fused. They asked him who was the last 
Democrat he voted for, and he said he 
thought it was Calvin Coolidge—{laugh- 
ter|—but he wasn’t quite sure. 

Among those of us in this room tonight, 
I must admit that there have been some 
disputes and some disagreements and some 
arguments—that’s all part of being Demo- 
crats. But there’s one thing I know that 
we all agree on, and that it that we’re 
going to whip the Republicans on No- 
vember the 4th as bad as they have ever 
been whipped in this country. 

On a few occasions I’ve been given a 
little advice. They say, “Mr. President, 
just lay back and let the Republicans de- 
feat themselves.” But I say, “Why should 
we let them have all the fun?” [Laughter] 
I want to get in there and help them de- 
feat themselves. Right? [Applause] 

The Republicans in their attitude to the 
people are exemplified by the Reagan- 
Kemp-Roth tax bill. It’s a Godsend to the 
property tax collectors of this country. 
You know it gives gigantic tax breaks to 
the rich, while looking down their nose at 
everyone else. 
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Their theory is to forget about infla- 
tion. We can have a 30-percent tax cut, 
plus an all-out arms race, plus essential 
programs, plus a balanced budget. It’s 
an interesting theory, but I think the Re- 
publican candidate is blithely singing a 
solo version of “The Impossible Dream.” 
And unfortunately, his running mate is 
serenading him with a kind of note of 
discord from a famous Cole Porter lyric, 
“Do do that voodoo that you do so well.” 
[Laughter] It’s bad to have two running 
mates on the same ticket who are still 
debating each other. 

We have in this party a tremendous op- 
portunity for the future. And I want to 
talk a little about the future. But before 
I do, I want to discuss a few more serious 
issues along the lines of those I’ve already 
mentioned. 

I'd like to address myself to an area of 
gross misunderstanding. Some members of 
the press have accused me of running a 
mean campaign. That accusation is pat- 
ently false. I will say here and now that 
I believe all Republican candidates to be 
people of genuine principle. I’m sure 
you’ve all heard of the “Peter Principle.” 
[Laughter] The fact is that if I did want 
to run a mean campaign, I could use such 
rhetoric as this: The Republican candi- 
date has refused to debate me one-on-one, 
but I won’t say it; I don’t want to cut too 
deep. [Laughter] I have observed, how- 
ever, that the muzzle is back in place and 
he is, once again, being led around the 
country by a group of senior advisers, I 
must say they're all doing a good job, 
though. When he speaks, you can hardly 
see their lips move. [Laughter] 

Now, that kind of remark has no place 
in this campaign. [Laughter] But I have 
to admit that in order to point out the 
differences between what I’m doing and 
what a mean campaign really is, it might 
be necessary now and then, between this 
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and November, to give you many ex- 
amples of this kind of out-of-bounds 
rhetoric, purely, of course, for illustration 
and clarity. We simply must keep the po- 
litical debate on a very, very high plane. 
But, as a matter of fact, even the subject 
of debates has become a very controversial 
one. 

Offered the opportunity to meet me in 
a head-on-head debate, my Republican 
opponent has taken his own version of the 
Rose Garden approach. There’s just one 
item that he failed to overlook—he 
doesn’t have a Rose Garden. [Laughter] 
And we're going to see to it that he never 
gets one. 


Some of my advisers have finally come 
up with a good solution to this debate 
question. First, I debate Governor Rea- 
gan, and then Fritz debates Pat and 
George, and then Rosalynn debates 
Nancy and Kiki. [Laughter] And after 
that, Amy debates Maureen and John, 
Junior, and then whichever two groups 
come out on top then meet in a special 
winner-take-all version of “Family Feud.” 
[Laughter] 

Well, you know, speaking of Hollywood 
and television—well, I’ll be more serious 
than that. I know you've all heard me 
speak of my vision for the future. I also 
have a recurring nightmare—{laughter|— 
and that is the Hollywood-izing of Wash- 
ington. In it I see every bill signing cere- 
mony on the South Lawn taking place at 
night with huge spotlights, and I see 
Pennsylvania Avenue turning into the 
Avenue of the Stars, and I see visiting for- 
eign dignitaries putting their boot prints 
into cement on the South Lawn—(laugh- 
ter|—and I see the most important news 
personality in America is Rona Barrett. 
[Laughter] And then I wake up and I 
realize immediately that it’s only a bad 
dream. And the reason I know it’s a bad 
dream is because of where I wake up. And 
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thanks to you and millions of other con- 
cerned Americans, that’s where I’m go- 
ing to be waking up for the next 4 years. 

This campaign has already had some 
lighthearted moments. It’s had some 
frivolous moments. It’s had some times 
when the major issues were obscured by 
tangential debates. Sometimes the ob- 
scurity was deliberate, but it’s important 
for us as Democrats and as leaders, as sup- 
porters of this party and as lovers of this 
Nation, not to forget the deep and pene- 
trating issues that are involved in this 
election of 1980. It could not possibly be 
more sharply drawn in the vision that we 
have for the future between myself and 
my opponent, between the Democratic 
Party of history and of today—which is 
the same—and of the radically different 
Republican Party which was pictured so 
clearly in the recent convention and the 
platform that was evolved from it. 

We're talking about the future of this 
Nation. We’re talking about the life and 
the quality of that life and the fruitful- 
ness of that life and the prosperity of that 
life of every human being who lives now 
and who will live in this country in the 
years ahead. 

We're talking about a difference in 
basic philosophy: what our government 
is; how precious is a human ambition; 
how damaging is a human frustration or 
alienation; what it means to be deprived 
of equality of opportunity; what it means 
to be despised if you’re different; what it 
means to have hopes for continued prog- 
ress where children lead a better life than 
their parents led; whether consumers will 
have a voice in Washington on the Hill 
and in the Oval Office; whether the qual- 
ity of our land and our air and our water 
will be maintained or even improved; 
whether working people will feel that 
they’re part of societal structure, now and 
in the future, on the inside of those delib- 
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erations when the future is planned, or 
whether they'll be outside, excluded, 
searching for some peripheral way just to 
let their voice be heard; whether there’ll 
be an alienation of black from white or 
Christian from Jew or North from South 
or rural from urban, or whether the Na- 
tion will be unified with a common pur- 
pose, a search for peace, sound judgment, 
consultations, a clear vision of where our 
Nation’s going to be—continued prosper- 
ity, better education, better homes, an end 
to discrimination, a healing of past 
wounds inflicted on this Nation before 
Fritz Mondale and I took over the re- 
sponsibilities for the Government, har- 
mony between the Congress and the 
White House being continued, major 
threats to our Nation met before they be- 
come crises. Those kinds of questions 
penetrate the existence of this Nation and 
the existence of every person who lives 
here, and it’s my responsibility as the 
standard bearer of our party, as the in- 
cumbent President of the greatest nation 
on Earth, and as the nominee of yours for 
reelection to lead you and to work with 
you in defining those issues in the clearest 
terms for the American people to under- 
stand. 

I have no doubt that if our voice can 
be heard and if we can describe those 
issues Clearly that the American people 
will make the right judgment. But it’s not 
easy to get that message across clearly, be- 
cause of the circumstances I described to 
you just a few minutes ago—the confu- 
sion, the withdrawing, the muzzling, the 
lack of an adequate debate forum between 
the nominees of our two parties. It’s a 
travesty to know that that has not been 
possible to arrange, when the American 
people need it and it ought to be offered 
to them. I'll do the best I can the next 
few weeks, and the weeks are not very 
long and not very many before the Ameri- 
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can people make a judgment about what 
kind of future this Nation will have. 

You have helped time after time after 
time, some of you for decades, to keep this 
party together through thick and thin. 
Our party’s strong now. Our party is sol- 
vent. Our party is united, more than I 
ever remember it, certainly in my time in 
the political arena. We’ve got a wonder- 
ful opportunity to let our philosophy be 
known, to let our standard be raised, to let 
millions of Americans join us and to face 
the future with confidence—not only in 
our government but in one another. 


There are some ideals that we espouse 
that would be a dreadful loss to the world 
if they were abandoned. And we cannot 
permit our Nation to abandon them. 
Every one of you here tonight is a leader, 
with varying degrees of influence, perhaps 
measured by the number of people who 
will listen to your voice. But there is no 
one here who couldn’t reach a thousand, 
and there are many of you who could 
reach millions of ears between now and 
November the 4th. 


I’m going to do the best I can; there’s 
no doubt in my mind that Fritz Mondale 
will continue to do so. But I need for you 
to leave here tonight not just having been 
self-congratulated or thanked by me or 
John White for your financial contribu- 
tion, which is crucial to us, but deter- 
mined to be an equal partner with me and 
Fritz Mondale in giving our views to the 
Nation in a clear, unvarnished, absolutely 
truthful way about the choice that will be 
made on election day in November. 

I don’t believe that you will ever have 
a more important responsibility. It’s much 
more important than which college your 
child might attend. It’s much more im- 
portant than whether your income might 
be $100 thousand a year or $50 thousand 
a year or $20 thousand a year, because 
we’re talking about the character of the 
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future of our Nation, and we’re talking 
about the character of the opportunity or 
absence of opportunity that your children, 
whom you love, might have. 

If you'll help me in a dedicated, even 
a sacrificial way, above and beyond what 
you had dreamed of doing when you came 
here tonight, there is no doubt that we 
will win, because you’re here from Florida, 
a close State; Texas, a close State; New 
York, a close State; Pennsylvania, close; 
Michigan; Illinois; Ohio; Connecticut; 
Virginia, close; California, close. You 
know what happened in 1968 when many 
of you, and I, had we done what I’m ask- 
ing you to do now, would have put Hubert 
Humphrey in the White House instead of 
Richard Nixon. You know it. 

And I don’t appeal to you out of a lack 
of confidence, because if I have one com- 
mon criticism from the press or observers, 
it’s not that I lack confidence. I won in 
1976 over overwhelming odds because 
many of you helped me and we had a 
fervor and a spirit and kind of a crusade 
that permeated our campaign, particular- 
ly in the primary days. And I see no reason 
why we couldn’t have that same crusade 
now, because much more is at stake. I tell 
you, in 1980 much more is at stake than 
it was in 1976. You know that what I say 
is true, and you know why I’m saying it, 
and I don’t say it in derogation of any 
particular person, but because the issues 
are greater than two people. 

Well, I’m confident. I do not intend to 
lose this election and, with your help, 
when November the 4th comes that bright 
future and not that relatively dismal fu- 
ture or doubtful future will be in store 
for the people of the greatest nation on 
Earth, which you and I love. 

Will you help me? [Applause] Okay. 
Thank you. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 10:21 p.m. in 


the International Ballroom at the Washington 
Hilton Hotel. 
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Continuing Appropriations for 
Fiscal Year 1981 


Statement Concerning Congressional Action 
on the Resolution. October 1, 1980 


The failure of Congress to approve a 
continuing resolution for fiscal year 1981, 
which begins today, will cause an inter- 
ruption of services if not rectified 
promptly. 

Since the Attorney General has ruled 
that Federal workers should report to 
work, any serious disruption can be 
avoided if the Congress acts today. In the 
strongest possible terms, I urge them to 
do so. Once they have acted, the resolu- 
tion will be forwarded to me and signed 
immediately. 

NOTE: Later on the same day, the Congress 
approyed the continuing resolution. The Presi- 


dent’s statement on signing the resolution is 
printed on page 2015. 


National Commission for 
Employment Policy 


Appointment of Three Members and 
Designation of Chairman. October 1, 1980 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of three persons as members of 
the National Commission for Employment 
Policy for terms expiring in 1983. They 
are: 


Pepro Garza, of Austin, Tex., national direc- 
tor of SER-Jobs for Progress, one of the 
Nation’s largest employment and training 
agencies. 

Ext Ginzperc, of New York City, Hepburn 
professor emeritus of economics and special 
lecturer at Columbia University. He has been 
director of the Conservation of Human Re- 
sources Project at Columbia since its estab- 
lishment in 1950 and has been Chairman of 
this Commission and its predecessor agencies 
since 1962. He has been redesignated 
Chairman. 
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Lzon Howarp SuLuivan, pastor of Zion Bap- 
tist Church in Philadelphia and founder of 
the Opportunities Industrialization Centers, 
a program sponsoring job training and re- 
training, which operates in more than 135 
cities and has trained more than 600,000 
persons since its establishment in 1964. 


Pennsylvania Avenue 
Development Corporation 


Appointment of Julia M. Walsh as a Member 
of the Board of Directors. October 1, 1980 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Julia M. Walsh, of Washing- 
ton, D.C., as a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Pennsylvania Avenue De- 
velopment Corporation for a term expir- 
ing in 1984. She would replace Elwood 
Quesada, whose term has expired. 

Walsh is chairman of the board of Julia 
M. Walsh and Sons, Inc., a securities and 
investment management firm. 


Budget Deferrals 


Message to the Congress. 


October 1, 1980 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 22 
deferrals of fiscal year 1981 funds to- 
talling $619.1 million. The deferrals are 
primarily routine in nature and do not, 
in most cases, affect program levels. 

The details of each deferral are con- 
tained in the attached reports. 

Jummy CarTER 

The White House, 

October 1, 1980. 
NOTE: The attachments detailing the deferrals 


are printed in the FeperRaL RecisTER of Oc- 
tober 6, 1980. 
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Official Dealings Between Federal 
Employees and the President’s 
Family 


Memorandum From the President. 
October 1, 1980 


Memorandum for the Heads of Execu- 
tive Departments and Agencies 


Subject: Guidelines Concerning Official 
Dealings with Members of the President’s 
Family 


The purpose of these guidelines is to 
caution government employees against 
dealing with members of the President’s 
family in ways that create either the re- 
ality or the appearance of impropriety. 

The primary responsibility to avoid im- 
propriety of course rests on the President 
and the members of his family. The Pres- 
ident has cautioned members of his fam- 
ily not only to observe these guidelines, 
but also not to place government employ- 
ees in a position where the appearance of 
impropriety can occur. 

There are three situations which need 
to be distinguished : 


First are the cases where a member of 
the President’s family is performing the 
duties or exercising the rights of any other 
citizen. The payment of taxes, military 
service, and entitlements to Social Se- 
curity, agricultural, or educational bene- 
fits are typical examples. In all such cases, 
members of the President’s family are to 
be treated the same way as anyone else. 
They are to seek no special favor, nor are 
they to be granted any. 

Second are the cases where the Presi- 
dent calls on a member of his family to 
act as his official representative at a 
ceremony, function or meeting in the 
United States or abroad. In such cases, 
government employees should afford the 
designated members of the President’s 
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family the courtesies and amenities ap- 
propriate to his or her official status and 
to the occasion—no more, no less. 


When members of the President’s fam- 
ily take personal trips or where the gov- 
ernment has information that their per- 
sonal security may be threatened, they 
should be accorded the same treatment 
and protection as any other public figure. 

Third are the cases in which a member 
of the President’s family is seeking to do 
business with the government on his or 
her own behalf or to act as an agent for 
another person, firm or government seek- 
ing to do business with our government. 
Examples are the discretionary award of 
government contracts and the discretion- 
ary granting of valuable licenses. 

In this third class of cases, there is a 
strong presumption against such dealings 
with a family member. Even though the 
family member’s proposal or request may 
be entirely meritorious, and the govern- 
ment employee’s response is the same as it 
would be regardless of the family relation- 
ship, many will believe, without any other 
evidence, that the government’s response 
was influenced by the family member’s 
status as such. While it could be argued 
that members of the President’s family 
have the same right as any other citizen 
to have the government engage in discre- 
tionary dealings with them, this is a right 
that is best relinquished during the Presi- 
dent’s incumbency. The President has 
therefore cautioned family members from 
making such proposals or requests, and 
urges all government employees not only 
to reject all such proposals and requests, 
but to report their occurrence to the head 
of the department or agency, who should 
advise the Counsel for the President. In 
extraordinary cases where the responsible 
employee believes the proposal or request 
should be approved—for example when 
the family member’s business relationship 
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with the government predates the Presi- 
dent’s incumbency and the relationship 
has not been exploited during his incum- 
bency—the approval of the department 
or agency head shall first be obtained. 

Government employees should also ap- 
ply a strong presumption against the dis- 
cretionary disclosure to family members 
of information of potential economic 
value about existing or planned govern- 
ment policies or actions that is not gener- 
ally available to the public. 

These guidelines apply only to family 
members. They do not apply to any busi- 
ness entity with which a family member 
may be associated, so long as the family 
member does not participate in any way, 
and the family member’s association is not 
otherwise exploited, in the entity’s deal- 
ings with the government. 

For purposes of these guidelines, the 
President’s family consists of the Presi- 
dent’s parents, brothers, sisters and chil- 
dren, and the spouses of his brothers, 
sisters and children. 

Jrummy CarTER 


Energy and Water Development 
Appropriation Act, 1981 


Statement on Signing H.R. 7590 Into Law. 
October 1, 1980 


Today I have signed the Energy and 
Water Development Appropriation Act, 
1981. It is the first appropriations bill to 
be enacted this year, and the amounts ap- 
propriated are very close to those rec- 
ommended in my 1981 budget. 

Included in this bill are appropriations 
for a variety of energy and water develop- 
ment programs in the Department of En- 
ergy, the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and re- 
lated agencies. Most of these programs 
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have been supported by my administra- 
tion, and on balance, it is a bill that rep- 
resents a constructive compromise among 
contending interests. However, there re- 
main elements in this bill that depart sig- 
nificantly from my water resource devel- 
opment policy. In signing H.R. 7590, I 
want to note my continued interest in 
working with the Congress to press for 
reforms in water resources policy. 

As an important part of that effort, 
this bill provides for continuation of the 
Water Resources Council and therefore 
gives us an opportunity to work with Con- 
gress next year to establish in that agency 
the independent review that is necessary 
to ensure that projects are planned and 
designed as both economically feasible 
and environmentally acceptable. It con- 
tains a relatively small number of un- 
budgeted new projects, compared to past 
congressional practice, thus preserving 
our opportunity to complete economic 
and environmental studies on the remain- 
ing current candidates for new construc- 
tion starts. It has also not provided fund- 
ing for many of the projects I have op- 
posed in the still pending omnibus water 
resources project authorization bill. 

My administration has worked dili- 
gently to restore credibility to the Federal 
water resources development program, 
and with the support of many in the Con- 
gress, we have made significant progress. 
I am especially pleased with our record 
in the following respects: 

1. We have established economic and 
environmental guidelines for planning 
water projects, to be consistently applied 
by all water resource program agencies. 

2. Water conservation practices have 
been applied by Federal agencies in the 
administration of their water related 
programs. 

3. An expanded grant program has 
been implemented to strengthen the 
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ability of States to control planning for 
water resources within their jurisdictions. 

4. We are working cooperatively with 
States in resolving longstanding problems 
related to Federal reserved water rights, 
in-stream flow maintenance, and ground- 
water management, in ways that do not 
infringe on State authorities. 

5. We have provided for environmental 
mitigation funding concurrently with wa- 
ter resource development project fund- 
ing. 

My administration will continue to 
consult with the Congress and the public 
on ways to further implement the unfin- 
ished proposals still pending, and we will 
work vigorously for the reform measures 
that will allow us to better plan for the 
water resource needs of this Nation. 


NOTE: As enacted, H.R. 7590 is Public Law 
96-367, approved October 1. 


Wayne, Michigan 


Remarks to Employees of the Ford 
Aut bile Assembly Plant. October 1, 1980 





Thank you very much, Phil and Doug, 
John, for the good tour through this won- 
derful plant. 

Congressman Brodhead, Congressman 
Ford, and my fellow automobile workers: 


I’m very glad to be with you. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I’m a member of local 900, 
not the Atlanta local—dues paid up for 
a lifetime. [Laughter] And also I’ve got 
my coat to prove that I’m one of the chief 
inspectors of this wonderful plant. 

As you know, there is a new spirit here, 
because this area is an area of winners, 
all the way from this new Ford plant at 
Wayne to the Detroit Lions. And when 
this new model year is over, I know you'll 
be able to point to the foreign competi- 
tion, no matter where it might come from, 
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and say, “Another one bites the dust.” 
And after the football season’s over, I’m 
going to get Billy Simms to help me with 
the automobile industry everywhere and 
to keep the world at peace and to do other 
important things that I know he can help 
handle. 

Well, this is an exciting day for me. It’s 
exciting because my heart is filled with 
gratitude for what I’ve seen. I wish that 
every single citizen of the United States of 
America could have gone with me through 
this plant. I’ve just seen some of the best 
designed, best built, most up-to-date au- 
tomobiles in the world rolling off this as- 
sembly line at full capacity. This is Amer- 
ican ingenuity and it’s American team- 
work at its best, and I’m very proud of 
every one of you and grateful for what 
you're doing here. 

The new model introductions each fall 
have always been exciting. I remember, as 
a boy in Georgia living on a farm, study- 
ing the magazine ads as the new models 
for each year were revealed, and then as 
soon as I could get a chance to go to the 
county seat over in Americus, Georgia, I 
would go there and look with wide-open 
eyes at the new American cars in the local 
automobile dealerships. 

This visit here, though, is doubly ex- 
citing, not just because of the new models 
I’ve seen but because this will be the year 
that we begin to turn around the Ameri- 
can economy, and especially in our auto- 
mobile industry. We have been hit by 
severe shocks. The origin of them is the 
multiplication of the price of OPEC oil. 

American consumers attitudes have 
changed, and you have responded to meet 
that challenge. And I can tell you, with 
the greatest sense of being absolutely right, 
that there’s a new spirit of cooperation and 
partnership and friendship and consulta- 
tion and shared responsibility between 
the Government, the management of our 
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automobile manufacturers, the automo- 
bile workers, to face the future with suc- 
cess. There is no other automobile indus- 
try on Earth that could have accomplished 
more quickly or more completely this 
fundamental shift that’s taking place in 
our country in automobile production. 

Since 1974 alone, the fuel economy 
performance of American-built cars has 
improved by nearly 50 percent—and the 
rate of improvement now is much greater 
than it has been even in the earlier years— 
while the mileage of foreign competitors 
since 1974 has stayed the same. In just 1 
year, fuel efficiency in this country has 
increased by 20 percent in some models. 
No other competing country even comes 
close. 

No other country builds safer cars that 
offer more protection in a collision. No 
other country makes cars that are more 
durable. I know that you put your best 
in building them and the workers are more 
directly involved now than before in qual- 
ity control, because your stamp of work- 
manship and pride is on every automobile 
that rolls off this assembly line. I know 
that you’re proud of them, and I believe 
that all Americans are proud of the dra- 
matic progress that you’ve made. 

Today, as President, I urge American 
consumers to go into the showrooms 
around this country and test drive these 
new American cars. There’s not a better 
built, safer, more durable, or more effi- 
cient car today than these new American 
models, and the American buyers ought 
to remember that because it’s important 
to us all. 

And I urge other countries who want to 
sell their cars in the United States to do 
as some foreign manufacturers have al- 
ready done—locate more of their plants 
in this country and employ American 
workers. Perhaps when Americans go 
new-car shopping, they’ll ask their dealers, 
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was this car built in the United States. 
That’s a good question. American auto- 
mobile workers deserve the chance to 
compete, and as President, I urge Ameri- 
can buyers to give you that chance. 

In the next few months we’ll be buying 
thousands of new cars and trucks with 
American taxpayers’ money, and I’m 
going to make certain that they'll be 
American-made automobiles and trucks, 
because they are first rate and they’re 
world class, but they’re only the begin- 
ning. In the next 5 years—this is almost 
hard to believe—our automobile industry 
will invest almost $80 billion to produce 
even more fuel-efficient, high-quality ad- 
vanced cars that the American public 
will be eager to buy. This is twice the cost 
of the Apollo program that went to the 
Moon, in just half the time. 

And I pledge to you that as President 
I’ll use the full resources of my own office 
to ensure that the American automobile 
industry has access to the capital it needs 
to retool, to compete, and to maintain its 
rightful share of the American automo- 
bile market. That’s been my commitment 
in the past, it’s my commitment now, and 
it will be my commitment in the future. 
And Phil Caldwell has pointed out to 
you, which I need not repeat, some of 
the steps that we’ve already taken. 

My administration—President, Vice 
President, Secretary of Transportation, 
and everyone else—will stay right in the 
trenches with the UAW and the American 
automobile industry until we restore this 
industry to its full productive health. I 
will not rest until the working men and 
women in the auto industry are back on 
the job with full-time, steady work. 

As President I’ve made it absolutely 
clear to our foreign competitors that the 
United States will not abandon any por- 
tion of our share of the domestic auto- 
mobile market. We’ve asked the ITC to 
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give us an early ruling on the claims that 
have been made by the UAW about un- 
fair foreign competition. And as you 
know, I have also authorized the impo- 
sition of a 25-percent duty on trucks that 
were previously assembled by subterfuge 
in this country. I expect our foreign com- 
petition to practice restraint during this 
time of transition, as I’ve counseled them 
to do. 

I also want you to know that you’re 
part of something larger than the auto- 
mobile industry. Something special is hap- 
pening in this country—the rebuilding of 
our entire economic base. To do the job 
right, we need to include labor, business, 
and Government in a solid partnership, 
something that we’ve already begun in 
the automobile industry. Yesterday I an- 
nounced a similar move which will re- 
vitalize the steel industry in our country. 

The economic revitalization program 
that labor helped to develop will create 
an additional 1 million new jobs in the 
next 2 years, jobs in growing and com- 
petitive industries. We'll modernize our 
basic industries, such as steel and auto- 
mobiles. We'll encourage high-technology 
industries. We’ll expand research and de- 
velopment to keep us in the forefront, 
on the cutting edge of progress. We’ll 
rebuild our transportation system, so im- 
portant to you. And we'll expand exports. 
We'll aid communities and workers that 
are hit hard by inevitable change. And 
when we are finished, the American econ- 
omy will be a full-employment economy, 
and the American worker will continue 
to outwork, outproduce, and outcompete 
the workers of any other country on 
Earth. And you can depend on that, if 
we work together. 

The reason I’m so confident is because 
the auto industry is again taking the lead. 
I remember that during the depression, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt asked auto workers 
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and makers to move up the new model 
year introductions to help our staggering 
economy. The industry responded and 
helped to stimulate the economy at its 
lowest point. During World War II, the 
President again turned to the auto in- 
dustry, and you helped to make America 
the arsenal of democracy. I see that same 
spirit exactly here today, and I'll leave 
here much more encouraged than I have 
been before. 


Let me make just one final point. Just 
5 weeks from now, as Doug pointed out, 
the American people will make an im- 
portant decision. I’m not going to men- 
tion politics, but I’ll just say that I intend 
to be your President when a constant 
stream of ships full of American-built cars 
are unloading in Tokyo and Yokohama, 
and I want your help to make that come 
true. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12 noon outside 
the plant. In his opening remarks, he referred 
to Philip Caldwell, chairman of the board of 
directors, Ford Motor Co., and Douglas Fraser, 
president of the Automobile Workers of 
America. 

Prior to his remarks, the President met sep- 
arately with Ford Motor Co. executives and 
UAW officials and then was given a tour of 
the plant. 


Flint, Michigan 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session 
at a Townhall Meeting. October 1, 1980 


THE Present. It is really great for me 
to be here on my birthday in Viking coun- 
try. Everybody has told me that Flint 
Northern High is a school of champions. 
Is that right? [Cheers] That’s what I 
heard. And that’s in athletics, academ- 
ically, and otherwise. And I’m very proud 
to be able to come here on this special day 
for me. 
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AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


I wish everyone could have been with 
me this morning when I had a chance to 
see a display of America’s brand new 1981 
automobiles at the airport in Detroit and 
then to visit one of our modern production 
lines in Wayne County, where some of the 
best designed, best built, safest, most up- 
to-date, most efficient automobiles in the 
world are being made in the United 
States. 

It’s really a thrill for a President of our 
great country to see this demonstration of 
American ingenuity and American team- 
work helping us to overcome one of the 
most difficult transition periods that the 
world has ever seen, with the enormous 
increase in the price of OPEC oil, with 
the change in buying habits, which has 
afflicted our Nation as nothing ever has 
before in the history of the automobile 
industry, or to see the fine working men 
and women, with tremendous investments 
now and in the future, modernizing our 
automobile industry faster than any other 
nation on Earth could possibly even at- 
tempt. And to see the pride in the work- 
manship and quality is indeed a thrill for 
me. 

And I do not hesitate to repeat my call, 
which I made early this morning in the 
Detroit area, that American buyers all 
over this country should cast their eyes 
first at automobiles that are built in the 
United States of America. There may 
have been times in the past when buyer 
preferences changed and foreign cars met 
needs that couldn’t be met by American 
automobiles. If that is the case, when the 
American consumers now get ready to 
spend American dollars on a new car, my 
advice is for them to look first and fore- 
most at the fine, new American cars that 
can meet any competition and come out 
safer and better all around. 


I will not rest as President until our 
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automobile industry is completely com- 
petitive and has its tax laws written and 
economic assistance provided and invest- 
ment capital ready and the protection of 
American workers that’s necessary for us 
to make our entire American automobile 
industry competitive in every sense of the 
word. We've seen this serious threat, 
brought about by OPEC, in changing 
buying preferences very vividly. 

This morning I rode from Washington 
to Detroit, from Detroit up to Flint with 
Doug Fraser and other leaders in the 
UAW, and we discussed in great depth 
the new partnership that has been forged 
between the Government and manage- 
ment in automobile industry and Amer- 
ican automobile workers to face the future 
with confidence and with commitment 
and with success. 

You can all think back 3 or 4 years ago, 
where there was an adversary relation- 
ship, a competitive relationship between 
Government and the automobile industry 
and between management and _ labor. 
About the only time we faced each other 
across the table was to bargain and to 
argue and to debate about Government 
regulations and about wage settlements. 
That time has passed, in that we now sit 
regularly around the negotiating table 
thinking how we all can work on the 
same team to overcome these threats to 
our Nation’s basic industry. And what is 
happening in automobiles is now begin- 
ning to happen in steel. 

And with the new energy policy now 
intact, we can move to the future and 
completely rebuild the American eco- 
nomic system, to modernize basic indus- 
tries, such as steel and autos, to encourage 
high-technology industry that keeps us in 
the forefront of production, research and 
development, to keep us on the cutting 
edge of new changes so that America, as 
it always has been in the past, will be the 
first ones to get bright ideas to be com- 
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petitive on an international basis. We’re 
going to rebuild our transportation sys- 
tem—it’s sadly in need of overhaul— 
expand our exports, and aid communities 
and workers which happen to be hit hard 
by those inevitable changes that we have 
faced so far. When we’re through, the 
American economy will be a full-employ- 
ment economy with stable prices, and the 
American workers will continue to out- 
work, outproduce, and outcompete the 
workers of any other nation on Earth. 

* Before I take the first question, I want 
to make just one other point. We’ve faced 
challenges together before. In the Depres- 
sion years when our economy was 
strangled and everyone was doubtful 
about the next month, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt called on the automobile in- 
dustry and the workers and said, “Move 
the time for introduction of your new 
models up.” And the automobile industry 
responded, and workers turned out those 
cars earlier, and hundreds and thousands 
of people went back to work in the depth 
of the Depression. And later on, in World 
War II, the same President Roosevelt 
called on the industry and said, “Our 
country is in danger. I need for you to 
help turn America into the arsenal of 
democracy.” And the same spirit pre- 
vailed then, and the automobile industry 
kept our Nation free. And now we find the 
same spirit prevailing as we face this eco- 
nomic threat, not quite so severe, as a mat- 
ter of fact, as we faced on those other two 
occasions. And I don’t have any doubt 
that we will be successful. 

And finally, let me repeat a point that 

I made earlier today. Just 5 weeks from 
now, the American people will make an 
important decision. I won’t mention 
politics, but I’d like to say this: I intend 
to be the President when a constant 
stream of American ships filled with 
American-built automobiles are unload- 
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ing every week and every month in Tokyo 
and Yokohama, and I want you to help 
make that pledge come true. 


QUESTIONS 


CUBAN REFUGEES 


Q. De parte de los estudiantes de la 
escuela norte que deseamos darle las 
felicitaciénes. Feliz cumpleatios, querido 
Senor Presidente. [On behalf of the stu- 
dents of Northern High, we'd like to offer 
you congratulations. Happy birthday, 
dear President Carter.] 

Tue Preswwent. Muchas gracias, se- 
nora. Es us placer para mi estar aqui y 
las felicidades son muy buenas. Gracias. 
[Thank you, ma’am. It’s a pleasure for me 
to be here and your greetings are very 
good. Thank you.] 

Q. De nada. [You’re welcome.] You'll 
get an A in my class. 

Tue Preswent. I’d get an A in her 
class. [Laughter] I'd hate to ask her what 
her class is. [Laughter] 

Q. Spanish. 

What is your long-range solution to the 
Cuban refugee problem? 

Tue Preswent. I think the Cuban 
refugee problem has been one of the most 
difficult human problems I’ve had since 
I’ve been in the White House. 

As you know, throughout the world 3 or 
4 million people are refugees from their 
own country because of pressure on them 
from totalitarian, primarily Communist, 
governments that deprive them of free- 
dom. I would guess that unless there are 
some native Indians here, that almost 
everyone came here, other than the blacks 
from Africa who came as slaves originally, 
to seek freedom and to find a better life 
in this country. 

The Cubans came here in a flood in the 
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first few weeks when Castro finally gave 
them the right to go to freedom. We re- 
ceived about 3,000 Cuban refugees per 
day—a very difficult problem. Now, we 
cut that down to about 150 per day by 
using the Navy and the Coast Guard to 
stop the flood of small boats coming from 
Mariel Harbor in Cuba to the United 
States. 

My responsibility is to administer the 
laws of the United States and the consti- 
tutional provisions, and I’m sworn to do 
that. So, I tried to stop the illegal flow 
of Cubans and others into this country. 
Now the Cuban officials have announced 
that no more will the boats be encour- 
aged to come to Mariel Harbor and no 
more will they be permitted to bring Cu- 
bans back to the southern part of the 
country, primarily Florida. 

With that stopping of the Cuban refu- 
gee flow, we'll now be able to handle the 
matter, I think, well. We will put a few 
Cuban refugees, that have been in excess 
and haven’t yet been placed, in Puerto 
Rico. I talked to the Governor of Puerto 
Rico, after I took off from Washington 
this morning on Air Force One, to ex- 
plain to him what was going to happen. 
We will continue to place those refugees 
in places where the unemployment rate 
is lowest and where they have family 
members that can help them get assimi- 
lated into our society. We’re trying to 
handle them humanely. We have stopped 
the flow. I will not let that flow recom- 
mence. And we will abide by the laws of 
the United States, using the Coast 
Guard, the Navy, and the full resources 
that I have to enforce the laws. 


Good morning. 


FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Q. Mr. President, Flint is an important 
automotive industrial city in the Nation, 
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but I feel that Flint doesn’t get enough 
recognition for what it does. Flint is the 
cradle of GM, and in 1937 there was a 
sit-down strike, which created all labor 
unions. And GM is where Flint started 
and not Detroit. Flint may not be a very 
big city population-wise, but it’s just as 
important. 

THe PreswentT. I agree with you. 
When I asked Doug Fraser and the 
UAW officials about the origin of Gen- 
eral Motors and the UAW, they don’t 
make any bones about it; they say Flint, 
Michigan. 

And it’s not an accident that I’ve come 
here. There are tens of thousands of 
places in the United States, as you know, 
that I could have chosen to come for this 
townhall meeting, and I think I would 
have been welcomed in almost all of them, 
but I chose to come to Flint. I might say, 
too, that there was one place, at the end 
of a long 1976 campaign for President— 
when I hadn’t really had a chance to be 
on the same platform with my running 
mate, Vice President Walter Mondale— 
that I chose to be the night before the elec- 
tion. Do you remember where that was? 
Flint, Michigan, right? 

This is my fifth visit to Flint, Michi- 
gan, and I always enjoy coming here. 
And I particularly wanted to come here 
this morning—and in a way I hate to say 
this, but I’m going to be frank with you— 
because of all the cities that have been 
hurt by the changes that have taken 
place in the automobile industry, with 
excessive imports and too slow a change 
to new models, Flint has been hurt the 
most. As President, my heart goes out to 
those who suffer, and I know that the 
people in Flint, Michigan, have been 
suffering. And I came here to let you 
know that I, as President, Vice President 
Mondale, Secretary Goldschmidt of 
Transportation, my whole administra- 
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tion is working with the leaders of UAW 
and all the manufacturing leaders in the 
automobile industry to put Flint, Michi- 
gan, back on its feet economically and 
to provide jobs for you workers. That’s 
why I came. 

And I have to admit there is another 
reason. I’ll just make this remark off the 
record. George Bush said that I didn’t 
have the guts to come here. It doesn’t take 
any guts to come here, with friends who 
share with me a hope for the future. And 
also, I was invited to meet here to have 
a man-to-man debate with Governor 
Reagan. I’m here. And anytime he’s will- 
ing to meet me back here on a two-man 
debate proposition, I’ll make my sixth 
visit to Flint, Michigan. 


SENIOR CITIZENS 


Q. Happy birthday, Mr. President. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you, ma’am. 

Q. I have a birthday this month, too. 
[Laughter] 

Tue Presivent. I won’t ask you how 
old you are if you won’t tell anybody how 
old I am. 

Q. I don’t care, really. I’m going to be 
a senior citizen, that’s for sure, and that’s 
what my question is about. I want to 
know what the future is for us senior cit- 
izens of a better life to live? 

Tue Present. I’ll be glad to tell you. 

Q. Some of us have a pretty rough time. 

Tue Preswent. I know that. I’ll be 
glad to tell you. A lot of the future life for 
senior citizens will depend on the decisions 
that will be made in the ballot boxes of 
voting places on November the 4th. 

We have a need to protect the social 
security system, to keep it sound, to make 
sure that social security payments are 
never taxed, to make sure they’re never 
reduced, to make sure that when infla- 
tionary pressures impose themselves on 
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retired people, that social security pay- 
ments are increased to accommodate the 
changes of inflation. We need to make 
sure that we protect the Medicare pro- 
gram, also Medicaid. We need a nation- 
wide comprehensive health program for 
our people. 

And we also need to recognize that 
senior citizens—and if I am reelected 
President I’ll be 60 years old 4 years from 
now—we need to recognize that people 
who’ve reached retirement age still have 
a lot to contribute in ways that are bene- 
ficial to our country. And I want to make 
sure that in the future, as we have since 
I’ve been in the White House, that we 
give senior citizens a chance to work, part- 
time if they choose or enjoy themselves 
without working as they choose. But 
there’s a full life to be lived even during 
retirement years. 

So, to protect retirement benefits, to 
protect our health programs and improve 
them, to make sure that we index pay- 
ments so that inflation doesn’t rob those 
who are retired, and to make sure we 
don’t tax income—those are some of the 
things that you can count on if I’m in the 
White House. And I believe that the Con- 
gress will back me up on all those items. 

Thank you, ma’am. 

Q. Happy birthday, Mr. President. 

THe Present. Thank you very much. 


JAPANESE AUTOMOBILE IMPORTS 


Q. My name is Ted Gallimat; I’m a 
resident of Flint Township. I have sup- 
ported you since September 10th, 1975. 
I wish you well for the next 4 years as 
President. 


THe Present. Thank you very much. 
So far, I like your question very much. 
[Laughter] 

Q. I could say I'll vote for you if you 
vote for me, but I won’t. 
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Is there any possibility in the future of 
generating equal trade with our friends 
in Japan by their removing the tariff or 
by the U.S.A. imposing them in regard to 
the automobile? 

Tue Preswent. That’s an excellent 
question. I don’t believe I can answer it 
about what will happen years in the fu- 
ture, but let me tell you what we are 
doing and the prospects as I see them. 

First of all, when Japan abuses privi- 
leges, as they did with the recent assem- 
bly loophole on small trucks, I am deter- 
mined to act forcefully. I have imposed, 
as you know, a 25-percent duty on the 
small trucks that have come into our 
country almost assembled and then just 
a little bit of assembly went into them, 
and I believe that’s very important. And 
I just got word that the Japanese manu- 
facturers of those small trucks will in- 
crease their price 25 percent beginning 
in the near future, which will make the 
American small and efficient trucks com- 
petitive. So, meeting competition in that 
respect and preventing dumping and un- 
fair competition is very important to me. 

Secondly, we’re trying to encourage the 
Japanese to restrict their shipment of au- 
tomobiles to this country this year dur- 
ing this transitional phase. Recently, a 
top Japanese official announced that their 
shipments of cars to this country would 
not be increased further, that their total 
shipments would not exceed those of 1979, 
and that the last 6 months of this year 
the anticipated rate of Japanese automo- 
bile shipments would be down 200,000 
below what we had thought it would be. 
That helps. 

In addition, we are encouraging Japa- 
nese who are going to sell their cars in 
this country to put their manufacturing 
plants or assembly plants in the United 
States, to employ American workers to 
make Japanese Cars. When I got into the 
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airport this morning in Detroit, there was 
a Volkswagen there, manufactured in this 
country. And the man who represented 
Volkswagen-American told me that 70 
percent of all the Volkswagens sold in 
this country are manufactured in the 
United States with American workers. 
The only two things they import from 
Germany now is the transmission and the 
motor itself. 

In addition, we are trying to get the 
Japanese to buy spare parts and parts for 
assembly of their own automobiles in the 
United States. And we’re trying to force 
them to lower tariff barriers—that’s im- 
portant—but also distribution techniques 
that in the past have almost completely 
excluded American cars from the market 
in Japan. All those items put together will 
help. 

I’ve also asked the ITC, the Interna- 
tional Trade Commission, to make a 
quick ruling on whether or not unfair 
competition has been exerted against 
American workers by the Japanese auto- 
mobile imports. They will have hearings 
in about a week and make a determina- 
tion then about whether we can restrain 
excessive and improper shipments of 
Japanese and other cars into this country. 
If and when the ITC rules, my intention 
is as quickly as possible to consult with 
the Japanese leaders and provide some 
means t* communicate with them, either 
through Reubin Askew, our Special 
Trade Representative, or, perhaps later 
on after the election, with the Japanese 
leaders themselves with me. 


So, in all those areas we’re trying to 
make sure that we impress upon the Japa- 
nese, one, they’ve got to be fairly and 
properly competitive and secondly, that 
the American automobile industry does 
not intend to relinquish to the Japanese 
or anyone else any part of the automobile 
production scheme in this Nation. 
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Q. Thank you. 
Tue Preswwent. Thank you. 


AMERICAN HOSTAGES IN IRAN 


Q. Mr. President, I was going to ask 
you how it felt to be 21-plus, but you’ve 
already told us. So, my other question 
now—Happy birthday to you anyway. 

Tue Presiwent. Thank you. 


Q. Do you think that the war between 
Iran and Iraq is a threat to our hostages, 
and what do you think we should do 
about it or what is going to be done 
about it? 

Tue Present. I don’t believe that 
the present war between Iran and Iraq 
has changed the status of the hostages as 
far as their safety is concerned. I don’t be- 
lieve it’s threatened their lives further, 
and I don’t believe it’s changed, as far as 
I can determine, the prospect for their 
return to their homes and to freedom. 


Yesterday, the Maijles, or the parlia- 
ment or congress, of Iran was debating 
the hostage question, ignoring, at least for 
those few hours, the threat to their na- 
tion’s existence from Iraq. The problem 
with Iran is that we have not had any 
government with which we could deal. 
And they have now finally got a Presi- 
dent, a Prime Minister, a parliament 
elected, a speaker of the parliament, and 
they’re getting a cabinet put together now. 
Once that’s done, I think we'll have a 
good prospect of improving the chances 
to get those hostages home. 

We have been very cautious since the 
very beginning to do two things: First of 
all is to protect the honor and the integ- 
rity and the interest of our Nation—that’s 
my responsibility; and secondly, not to do 
anything from the White House or from 
my own public statements that would en- 
danger the lives or safety of the hostages 
and their chance to come back home to 
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freedom. I’ve never seen any incompati- 
bility between doing both those things at 
the same time. 

And I’m being very cautious in this try- 
ing time for Iran, to let them know that 
we're staying neutral, that we’ll do noth- 
ing to try to punish Iran, that we want 
our hostages back. We want Iran to be a 
secure nation. We want their own people 
to choose their own government and in 
the future, when it’s mutually advanta- 
geous, to restore normal relationships be- 
tween our two countries. But I need to 
get every American to understand that 
our priorities are twofold: to protect our 
Nation’s interests and to protect those 
hostages and to keep our country at peace. 
These are the things that are important 
to us. 

The last thing I’d like to say is this: 
It’s always difficult for a powerful nation 
to be patient and not to capitalize in a 
political way over a tragedy like the cap- 
turing of our innocent hostages. But the 
American people have shown that pa- 
tience; we’ve acted in a very mature way. 
And I believe we’ll continue that process 
and that attitude. 

My constant prayers are that the hos- 
tages will be released safely and will come 
back home. And I don’t believe that war, 
as serious as it is—and we're trying to 
end it—has further endangered those 
precious 52 Americans about whom we’re 
so concerned. 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 


ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE FOR MICHIGAN 
RESIDENTS 


Q. Yes. Mr. President, I’d like to ask 
what you plan to do to help Flint, Michi- 
gan’s, economic problem. 


Tue Present. All right, I'll try to 
answer. 


I’ve been very conscious of the need to 
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have extended unemployment benefits for 
those who have been made unemployed 
by the change that’s taken place in the 
automobile industry. Secondly, we’ve 
asked the Congress now for a 13-week ex- 
tension, above and beyond the 52 weeks 
that’s authorized under the present law, 
for unemployment compensation. 

The special training assistance that 
goes to provide help economically and 
training for workers who have to change 
jobs is also available there for most 
worlers, and we're trying to get it ex- 
tended to some other workers, 50 percent 
of whose jobs are related to an industry 
that’s impacted by imports from overseas, 
as has been the automobile industry in 
our own country. 

In the last 342 years, just for the State 
of Michigan, we’ve put in here about $3 
billion of economic development assist- 
ance, CETA programs which provide jobs 
for citizens, plus the youth employment 
jobs. That’s above and beyond the new 
programs that we’ve put into effect all 
over the Nation for education, for better 
transportation, and so forth. Three bil- 
lion dollars is a lot of money. It’s not my 
money; it’s the taxpayers’ contribution. 
And Michigan and the Flint area deserve 
it. 


So, we’re trying to make sure that as 
this industry works out of its transition 
phase, back into full production with the 
new style automobiles and with the elim- 
ination of unfair competition from over- 
seas, that we can keep intact the economic 
security of people who live in Flint. 

The last point is—I’ll repeat myself 
briefly—we formed a new and very close 
partnership, that never has existed before, 
between the Federal Government and the 
executives who make the decisions with 
the automobile industry and the execu- 
tives who represent the automobile work- 
ers. We’ve only done that in one other 
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industry in our Nation—and I announced 
it yesterday—and that was the steel indus- 
try. So, that’s the kind of forward-looking 
partnership that will pay rich dividends 
in the future. 

Those are some of the things that we’re 
doing that will help to alleviate the con- 
cerns that I share with you about the 
people who live here in Flint. 

Q. Thank you. 

THE PRESIDENT. It’s a good question, 
and I thank you for it. 


CAMPAIGN ISSUES 


Q. My name is Marlene Laro, and this 
is my sister Rachel. My daddy is a Repub- 
lican, and my mom is undecided. What is 
the difference between the Republican 
and you, so I can tell my parents how to 
vote? [Laughter] 

THE PresiDENT. Very good. Is your 
first name Marlene—and Rachel, right? 

Q. Right. 

Tue PresipENT. That’s an excellent 
question, Marlene. I thank you for it. 

There are several very important dif- 
ferences. One is a basic difference be- 
tween the two parties, the Democratic 
and Republican Party. The Democratic 
Party has always been the one that cared 
most about human beings, about humans 
who have not had a good opportunity 
that exists for those who are rich or pow- 
erful or well educated or socially promi- 
nent or who have had every advantage 
in life. The Democrats believe that those 
who do suffer, like retired people, or 
those who are out of a job or those who 
might be black or those who speak a dif- 
ferent language are given a chance to 
stand on their own feet and to compete 
and have equality of opportunity. The 
Democrats have always been on the fore- 
front of that. 
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We’ve also always seen that there were 
special needs at certain times in history. 
For instance, during the Great Depres- 
sion, which I remember, but of course you 
don’t, back in the thirties and forties, 
there was no security for people who got 
to be 60 years old or 65 years old and 
couldn’t work full time. Social security 
was put forward. The Democrats were for 
it; the Republicans were against it. 

I lived on a farm in Georgia, and the 
Democrats felt that we ought to have 
rural free delivery of mail, that a farmer 
ought to get mail just like a city person. 
Democrats were for it; Republicans were 
against it. 

There was a time when American 
workers were cheated, when people 
worked all day, sometimes 18 hours a day, 
and didn’t get much pay. And there was 
no law that said you had to pay a person 
a certain amount of money to work. If 
somebody was out of work, a person that 
owned a factory could say, “I'll give you 
10 cents an hour or 15 cents an hour to 
work in my factory,” and if that person 
didn’t have any bread to eat, they had to 
say, “Okay.” So, a proposal was put in the 
Congress to have a minimum wage, and 
the minimum wage proposed was 25 cents 
an hour. The Democrats were for it; the 
Republicans were against it. 

This was a concern about working peo- 
ple. When the time came for giving black 
people a guaranteed right to vote and to 
have equality of opportunity in getting 
jobs and going to public buildings and 
going to the same schools, the Democrats 
under President Kennedy and President 
Johnson were in the forefront of saying, 
“Let’s treat all Americans fairly.” This is 
another very important difference. 

So, between the two parties there’s a 
great deal of difference all the way down 
through history. 

I was for Medicaid and Medicare. My 
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opponent was against Medicaid and 
Medicare. Many times my own opponent 
who’s running in this election said that he 
thought that social security should be a 
voluntary program, which in effect would 
spell the end to social security. When New 
York got on its knees and was about to go 
bankrupt, my opponent said, “I pray the 
first prayer every morning and I pray the 
last prayer every night that the Govern- 
ment won’t bail out New York.” When 
Chrysler Motor Company was just about 
to go under and hundreds of thousands 
of jobs were at stake all over the country, 
I and the Congress were working to guar- 
antee loans—not to give away a nickel, 
but just to give Chrysler a right to bor- 
row money. And my opponent, who is a 
Republican, said, “I don’t see anything 
wrong with bankruptcy.” This is the kind 
of difference that exists now. 

Another very important difference is 
this: I believe that we ought to control 
nuclear weapons and have an agreement 
worked out between us and the Soviet 
Union, the other major power, to have 
equal and constantly lowered arsenals of 
atomic weapons that could destroy the 
Earth. We spent years under President 
Nixon, President Ford, and myself, devel- 
oping a SALT agreement, so-called, to 
limit those atomic weapons. Every presi- 
dent since Harry Truman, including all 
the Republican Presidents, like Eisen- 
hower, all the Democratic Presidents, have 
believed in this process. My opponent is 
against the SALT treaty that we’re trying 
to get ratified now, and he believes we 
ought to have a nuclear arms race to con- 
vince the Soviet Union that we are the 
most powerful nation on Earth. With a 
nuclear arms race there would be no way 
for the Soviet Union to agree to balanced 
reductions in atomic weapons. 

Those are some of the differences that 
are very important to me. I felt it was 
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important for us to have a Department 
of Energy and a Department of Education 
to deal with crises in these areas. 

Q. Thank you. 

Tue PreswentT. Marlene, one other 
point. Just yesterday my opponent stated 
that if he was elected President that he 
was going to eliminate the Department of 
Energy and abolish the Department of 
Education. 

So, there’s a lot of difference historically 
between the two parties, but there’s even 
more difference now between myself and 
the Republican nominee this year. So, I 
hope you’ll ask your parents to vote for 
me and give them some good reasons. 

Q. Thank you. 

Tue Present. Thank you. 


UNITED STATES STRENGTH 


Q. Happy birthday, Mr. President. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you. 

Q. As a young man about to enter the 
future, I’m very concerned about the pos- 
sibility of a draft. And are we militarily 
ready should there be an emergency with 
another country? 

Tue Presipent. What was the last part 
of your question? I heard the part about 
the draft. 

Q. Okay. Are we militarily ready if 
there should be an emergency to this 
country? 

Tue Preswent. Yes. There’s no doubt 
about that. Our country is the strongest 
nation on Earth, militarily, economically, 
politically, and I think morally and eth- 
ically as well. We have strong allies. And 
we are bound together with our allies, be- 
cause we have mutual interests and it’s 
a matter of voluntary cooperation and 
teamwork. We also have the most ad- 
vanced technology, research and devel- 
opment, new concepts. 


We've got a well-balanced geographical 
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advantage in that we’ve got broad areas of 
our Nation with access to both oceans. We 
have friendly nations to the south in Mex- 
ico, to the north in Canada, quite differ- 
ent from what the Soviet Union has with 
a major border with a sworn enemy in 
the People’s Republic of China. Our coun- 
try is almost invulnerable to any sort of 
land attack or sea attack. 

We also have, I believe, a very balanced 
strategic advantage. Right now oil seems 
to be the strategic weapon that could be 
used, not by the Soviet Union but by some 
of the Arab countries. All the Arab OPEC 
nations combined have about 6 percent of 
the world’s energy reserve. Our country 
alone has 24 percent of all the energy 
reserves, and ours are different in nature, 
with oil and gas and shale and with tar 
sands and geothermal supplies. We’ve got 
a broad range of energy reserves. 

Our country’s a peace-loving nation, 
and a lot of nations around the world are 
trying to build governments based on free- 
dom, based on democracy, based on the 
value of a human being, like ours, using 
us as a pattern. I don’t know of a single 
other nation on Earth that’s trying to 
structure their own government patterned 
after the Soviet Union. 

Our country is also at peace, and we 
are opening up new friendships as rapidly 
as we can with other countries. Not much 
more than a year ago we formed diplo- 
matic relations and opened up trade op- 
portunities and other friendships with the 
People’s Republic of China, a billion peo- 
ple, almost a fourth of all the human be- 
ings on Earth. So, that adds an additional 
dimension to our strength. 

Our country espouses human rights, 
which is a hunger that exists among peo- 
ple in every nation, no matter where they 
might live. 

Militarily, our country’s constantly 
growing stronger. We’ve got Trident sub- 
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marines, cruise missiles, the new MX mis- 
sile that’s coming along, that'll make us 
very competitive still with any nation on 
Earth. And I might add that the SALT 
II treaty requires the Soviet Union to 
eliminate about 10 percent of all their 
missiles if it’s put into effect. We don’t 
have to eliminate any of ours. 

The last point is that our people are 
unified. We are comprised of citizens from 
almost every nation and ethnic group on 
Earth. But once we become Americans, 
we become part of a team that’s confi- 
dent and innovative. The free enterprise 
system, our freedom of religion gives us a 
motivation to protect ourselves and the 
will to stand up over any difficulty that’s 
been exhibited many times in the last few 
hundred years. 

So, I think in every aspect of life, our 
country is strong, is able, and is willing 
and eager to defend itself. And I might 
say, there’s not going to be any draft. 
The registration is to prevent the need 
for a draft and to keep our country free. 


Thank you very much. 


SUBMARINE COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 


Q. Mr. President, it’s an honor to be 
here, to speak to you and represent the 
veterans of Flint and Michigan. 

THE PRESENT. Very good. 


Q. My name is William Palo, Flushing 
Township in Michigan. I’m the chairman 
of the ELF Committee, District 10, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars and member of the 
Chevrolet Motor Post in Flint. I’m also, 
I was in twice—two wars. I couldn’t get it 
across; I’m sorry, sir. 

Mr. President, my question is: The 
American Legion, the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, the Submarine Veterans of 
World War II, and the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars in Michigan and nationally 
have passed resolutions in support of the 
Navy’s proposed extremely low frequency 
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submarine communication system. We be- 
lieve that you, as an ex-submarine officer 
and from your various statements to the 
press, that you believe we need it, but you 
haven’t been able to make a decision be- 
cause of political pressure. You also know 
that the VFW has endorsed Governor 
Reagan for President partly because of 
the indecisiveness on your part. The vet- 
erans here in Michigan and across the 
country might vote for you if you showed 
the courage to make the decision now. 

This coil is a sample of what we would 
like—130 miles—for you to make a de- 
cision where to deploy this. The coil 
would be put in the ground with a trans- 
mitter to communicate with our Trident 
nuclear submarine. At present it must 
come to the surface for a message, and 
our potential adversaries can see them. 
They are not based at the present time. 
Ten million dollars or more for a sub- 
marine, and this would be far less cost 
compared to the loss in manpower and 
the deterrent from war. Please comment, 
Mr. President. 

Tue Preswent. I'll be glad to. I was 
in the Navy for 11 years, as a submarine 
officer for the last 5 years. I understand 
very clearly, as Commander in Chief of 
all our military forces, the need to have 
a strong defense and especially to com- 
municate adequately with our submarines 
under water. We have several different 
means to communicate adequately with 
those submarines. 

In 1976 I stated to the people in Michi- 
gan and other citizens in this part of the 
country that we would not move forward 
with the then ELF system, which was 
2,400 miles of underground transmitter 
cables, without coming into the commu- 
nities and ascertaining accurately the at- 
titude of the people involved and to give 
them the arguments before I made a de- 
cision. We’ve worked on this question, 
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and we'll make a decision when it’s nec- 
essary to do so. 

There have been no delays in the de- 
cision because of pressure, because I’ve 
not had any delegations come into the 
White House to see me, I’ve not had any 
appreciable pressure through the mail or 
otherwise on me. The decision will be 
made by me, by the Secretary of Defense, 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff when the time 
comes. It'll obviously have to be made 
with the Congress as well. 


Since I’ve been in office, we have re- 
duced the impact—whatever the impact 
might be—environmentally more than 
tenfold below what it was when the origi- 
nal system, as you know, was to be con- 
sidered. We’ve assessed the possibility 
of the placement of the underground 
transmitter cables in other parts of the 
Nation. That assessment is still ongoing. 
As soon as I get a recommendation from 
the Secretary of Defense and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, no matter when it might 
come, I will not hesitate to make a de- 
cision without delay. 


At the present time, I can tell you that 
our communications capability with our 
submarines is adequate to defend our- 
selves. It’s obvious that in the future we 
might need additional capabilities to de- 
fend ourselves and communicate with the 
submarines. When that time comes, I will 
have no hesitation about making a deci- 
sion publicly and instantly. But if I make 
a decision to come into this area, then I 
will meet the commitment that I made in 
’76 to explore it, to have public hearings 
myself with the leaders involved before I 
make a public decision on the subject. 


Q. Mr. President, public hearings have 
been held in the Upper Peninsula, and at 
the present time Wisconsin is also apply- 
ing for this system. 

Tue PreEsIpENT. Yes, I know. 


Q. The Chief of Naval Operations has 
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issued you a letter, plus the Defense Sec- 
retary has, also. I have copies myself 
where he has asked you to go ahead on it. 

Tue President. You’re mistaken. Mr. 
Palo, there is no difference between me 
and the Secretary of Defense. And when I 
get a recommendation from the Secretary 
of Defense either to go ahead with a sys- 
tem or not to go ahead with it and the 
location that they advocate, I will not 
hesitate. I have not gotten such a recom- 
mendation. When I get one I’ll make the 
decision. 

KU KLUX KLAN 


Q. Mr. President? 
THE PRESIDENT. Yes? 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Angela 
Sawyer, and I’m a senior here at North- 
ern. And I would like to welcome you to 
Viking country. 

Tue PresweNnT. Thank you, Angela. 

Q. I would like to know what can be 
done about the Ku Klux Klan and their 
secret training camps in the South, if any- 
thing can be done? 

Tue PreswentT. The secret training 
camps are minimal. The Ku Klux Klan is 
looked on by southerners, black and white, 
as a despicable and obnoxious blight on 
the free society of America. In my judg- 
ment they are a group of cowards who 
have disgraced our country. And their 
strength and influence is much lower now 
than at any time I remember during my 
lifetime. In the past they have been a 
major influence in States like Indiana 
and others and down through the South, 
but I think that time is gone permanently. 

I have had the Klan demonstrate 
against me, both when I was Governor, 
and even recently I had Klansmen, a few, 
in northern Mississippi [Alabama]* when 
I opened my campaign on Labor Day. But 
I can assure you that the FBI is cooperat- 


*White House correction. 
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ing fully with local and State officials to 
make sure that there is no illegal act per- 
formed by the Klansmen or anyone else 
of their ilk who try to deprive American 
citizens of their rights, and who are filled 
with hatred based on a person’s color or 
religious preference. I’ll do everything I 
can to make sure that what I say is true 
now—and it is—continues to be true in 
the future. 


EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Q. President Carter, my name is Karen 
West. And I’m very concerned about jobs 
in Flint, because I deal with unemploy- 
ment every day. Therefore, I’m very con- 
cerned about the talk in Congress of cut- 
ting CETA money for the next fiscal year, 
also the talk that has been going around 
of completely wiping out title VI money 
that deals with cyclical unemployment, 
which is rampant here in Flint at this 
time. Therefore, I would like to know 
what the administration can do to ensure 
that Flint, which has had the highest un- 
employment rate in the nation for sev- 
eral months, which is no honor—how can 
you ensure that we get those CETA dol- 
lars and other jobs programs directly to 
us? 

THE PresivenT. In addition to the 
CETA jobs and the others that I out- 
lined as an answer to an earlier question, 
we're also trying to get an extra billion 
dollars in countercyclical aid, which 
means—the word countercyclical means 
that the money is focused on those com- 
munities in our Nation where the need is 
greatest. In other words, the higher the 
unemployment rate is, the more money is 
focused on job programs. 

In addition, we have before the Con- 
gress now an act, which I believe will 
pass—it’s already through the House and 
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is almost through the Senate—called the 
Youth Act of 1980, which will add $2 
billion to programs to train and to employ 
young people. This is above and beyond 
all the existing young persons employ- 
ment programs and above and beyond all 
existing CETA programs that are there 


now. I believe that Congress will pass this 
bill. 


We now have $4 billion in special pro- 
grams for youth employment, and this 
will increase by 50 percent to $6 billion. 
What it does, in a nutshell, is: A young 
person who’s at the, roughly, junior and 
senior year in high school or older who 
does have a need for a job is placed in a 
private employer’s job, and for the first 
few months the Government pays part of 
that salary of the young person as they 
become qualified to work full time and 
do productive labor. In addition, it’s tied 
in with the Department of Education so 
that if that young person needs a special 
skill, say, mathematics or something of 
that kind, to hold that permanent job, 
they’re given extra work at the high school 
itself. 

This is the first time we have ever had 
a major program where Education and 
Labor, those two departments, work hand 
in hand to address a problem together. In 
the past we’ve had too many graduates of 
high school, too many graduates of voca- 
tional schools, too many graduates of 
junior colleges, and otherwise, who went 
out into the community where they lived 
and found their skills didn’t match the 
jobs that were available. The Labor De- 
partment is responsible for filling jobs, 
the Education Department for turning out 
graduates. So, I think this will be a major 
quantum step forward in providing that 
opportunity. 

So, to protect the jobs that we have 
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now, to add a billion dollars in counter- 
cyclical aid focused on the special cities, 
to have an expanded EDA program, or 
economic development program, again 
focused on the crippled cities where un- 
employment is high, and to add the brand 
new youth job program, which has ex- 
cellent chance of being put into effect 
this year—those are some of the things 
that we’re doing that will have the direct 
benefit to the people of Flint. 
Q. Thank you. 


TRADE READJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE FOR 
TEAMSTERS 


Q. I would like to say happy birthday, 
Mr. President. 

Tue Preswent. Thank you, sir. 

Q. My name is Clarence Murphy, and 
I’m a driver for local 332. The company 
that I work for hauls brand new trucks 
out of General Motors and Chevrolet 
plants. And what I’d like to talk to you 
about is, there’s been some rumors that 
the Secretary of Labor has said that car 
haulers can haul most anything, and, you 
know, I’m here to let you know that we 
can’t. If we could put some wire around 
those trailers there, we’d haul peanuts or 
whatever we could. [Laughter] I don’t 
think the freight haulers would like that. 
But 

Tue Preswent. No, they wouldn’t. 

QO. but there’s been some saying 
that we are not affected by the Japanese 
imports, and because of that House rule 
1543 has not been passed and it’s waiting 
in the Senate to be signed there. 

I believe that you are a very fair man, 
as fair as you were when you first were 
elected. And I see no need for a person to 
lose their home and their family if it can 
be helped. 

Now, it was denied us. We’re in the 
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Teamsters. And UAW has received this 
TRA, as it’s called, and we are not quali- 
fied. They are saying that we’re not quali- 
fied because we don’t have anything to do 
with the making of the product. But the 
product is not finished until it reaches the 
dealership. And we have quite a few driv- 
ers that they’re losing their homes, and 
quite a few of us have lost our homes. And 
we’re dependent on you. We’re definitely 
dependent on you. And I don’t think it’s 
fair for them to—I mean before we can 
take care of anything else, we’ve got to 
take care of our own, and we’re not being 
taken care of. 

Tue PresIpENnT. Clarence, let me say 
this. You’ve made your case very well. I 
don’t think anyone could have made it 
better or clearer. 

There has to be a line drawn some- 
where on the TRA between jobs that are 
directly affected by imports and those 
that are not. That’s the way the law is 
written. The position that we have taken, 
the way I understand it, is that if 50 per- 
cent of your kind of work is related to the 
industry, like automobiles, that we favor 
the coverage of TRA for that group. 

If you would give one of my aides your 
name and telephone number, let me go 
back and talk to the Secretary of Labor 
and give you a call. The reason I want to 
call you back personally is that I’ve told 
you all I know about this subject, and I’d 
rather find out a little bit more. But I 
will call you when I get back in Washing- 
ton, okay? 


EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 


I’m sorry, I don’t have enough time for 
another question. Tell me what your 
name is. 

Q. Kevin McKenzie. 

To the honorable President of the 
United States, Mr. Carter, I would like 
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to say happy birthday and welcome to 
Flint. I am a young high school student 
at Flint Northern High School. I would 
like to know what can you do to help pro- 
vide jobs for us young people? For ex- 
ample, here in Flint there’s only the car 
industrials, and when they are down, 
everything is down. The CETA program 
is not for all. What other alternatives can 
you assure us with as far as jobs are 
concerned? 

Tue Preswent. Let me ask you this: 
Did you hear my answer to the question 
that I just gave the lady in the back? 

Q. Yes. 

Tue PresipENT. Well, this summer— 
and also, I can assure you, next summer— 
we had a million jobs for young people 
during the summer months. And this new 
youth program, that I believe will pass 
before the Congress adjourns this year, 
will add another massive program, $2 bil- 
lion, which will be a 50-percent increase 
in the program, to give young people a 
chance to work. So, if I did have time to 
answer your question that’s what I would 
have told you. Okay? 

Thank you. 

Let me close by saying: 

Q. Mr. President? 

THE Presipent. I’ve got to—yes, 
ma’am? 

Q. The President of the United States 
of America? 

THE PresIvENT. Yes, but I 

Q. I was elected to say something to 
you. 

Tue Present. All right. Let me say 
one other thing before you say something, 
okay? 

Q. Yes. 


Tue Present. No, you go ahead. 
Ladies first. [Laughter] 

Q. To the President of the United 
States of America, my name is Ophelia 
Bonner of—{cheers|—wait a minute—of 
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Christ Fellowship Missionary Baptist 
Church, Reverend Erobbs, pastor, of the 
United States of America to you today. 
We are so glad to have you here. In your 
travels now in the different cities and dif- 
ferent congregations, do you have the 
faith and confidence to believe that you'll 
be reelected President of the United 
States in’81? 

THe PresweEnt. If you all will help me, 
I have that faith, yes. 

Let me say one other thing, please. I’m 
going to have to go, but let me say one 
other thing. 

Q. Mr. President, I’m Andrew Jack- 
son—{inaudible|—a former Congress- 
man from this district. 

Tue Presiwent. Oh, great. Well, Con- 
gressman, it’s an honor. You go right 
head. 

Q. All right. Now, my question is this. 
I believe in this campaign the overriding 
issue is the atomic bomb and the control 
of it, and I think you’ve answered this in 
some part. 

Tue Presiwent. I agree with that. 

Q. But I think I would—I know it’s 
better for you to have the panic button 
than “Ronald Ray-gun.” 


Tue Preswent. Thank you, sir. Thank 
you, Congressman. 


Let me close, in just about one minute 
summarizing something that hasn’t been 
said. I’ve come here to Flint because we 
face difficult problems. 

When I became President, the most 
serious problem we had was the threat 
of energy and our dependence on too 
much overseas oil and our possible loss of 
our Nation’s security and our independ- 
ence, because if people control you or con- 
trol the product you’ve got to have, then 
it takes away part of our freedom. In the 
last 314 years we’ve made good strides on 
energy, and today we are importing 2 mil- 
lion barrels of oil less every day than we 
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were the first year I was in office. And it’s 
made good progress because of you. 

Now we are faced with a very serious 
problem of change in the automobile in- 
dustry and challenge to the steel industry. 
Again we are making very good progress, 
because we’ve spelled out for ourselves a 
road to the future that we can follow 
successfully. 

The point is, our Nation has faced 
much more serious challenges and much 
more serious problems in years gone by 
than any that I have seen since I have 
been in the White House—the Great De- 
pression, the First World War, the Sec- 
ond World War, Watergate, the Vietnam 
war. Those kinds of things have shocked 
this country and endangered our very 
existence and our Nation’s security. 

We've got problems now. I don’t want 
to underestimate them. There are no easy 
answers. But our country, when we were 
united and when we understood the prob- 
lem or the challenge or the obstacle, has 
never failed. And I don’t have any doubt 
in my mind, as President of this country, 
that the United States of America, a 
united people, as we face the future to- 
gether we will not fail. And you can de- 
pend on that. 


Thank you very much. God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2 p.m. in the 
Flint Northern Community High School gym- 
nasium. 


Niagara Falls, New York 


Remarks on Signing the West Valley 
Demonstration Project Act and the Love 


Canal Agreement. October 1, 1980 
Tue PresipentT. This is a good day for 
me. 
AUDIENCE MEMBER. Happy birthday. 
THE PRESIDENT. Well, that’s part of it. 
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[At this point, the audience sang “Happy 
Birthday.”) 

Well, it has been a very good birthday 
for me. I’ve had a chance to go to Detroit 
and to Flint to look at an exciting devel- 
opment in the automobile industry of our 
Nation, which affects you here as well. 
And I think this occasion, the signing of 
these two extremely important docu- 
ments, will be another historic event not 
only for this particular locality and the 
entire State of New York but for our 
Nation. I’m grateful that Senator Moyni- 
han and Senator Javits are here, Gover- 
nor Hugh Carey, Congressman Lundine, 
Congressman LaFalce; also, of course, 
our candidate for United States Senator, 
Liz Holtzman. When I say “our,” I’m 
talking about we Democrats. And also 
Mayor O’Laughlin and Mayor Griffin is 
here. This is a very fine day for us all. 

I’m honored to be in Niagara Falls— 
back in Niagara Falls, I’ve been here sev- 
eral times before—to sign these two docu- 
ments. Both of them represent a signifi- 
cant step forward. Each of them in its 
own way addresses a problem that Amer- 
icans are only beginning to recognize, one 
recognized because of a potential tragedy, 
the other one recognized because it’s be- 
coming a worldwide threat. But the peo- 
ple of this area understand too well what 
the problems of dangerous waste can be. 

The first document that I will sign is 
an act of Congress, the West Valley Dem- 
onstration Project Act, which is Senate 
act number 2443, and the second one that 
we will sign, myself and Governor Carey, 
an agreement between the United States 
Government and the government of the 
State of New York that will permit the 
State to purchase the homes of residents 
of the Love Canal area. 

The West Valley Demonstration Proj- 
ect Act, which has kind of a complicated 
name, but a very simple meaning, was 
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sponsored by Congressman Lundine and 
Senator Moynihan and supported by 
Congressman Nowak and others here on 
this stage with me. Governor Carey was 
a constant proponent of the passage of 
this important legislation. It’s an example 
of the forward-looking responses that we 
are now developing to the question of nu- 
clear waste disposal. 

I was in the nuclear program early in 
the 1950’s, living in New York, as a matter 
of fact, in Schenectady. And at that time 
we studied the future of nuclear power 
production and also thought at that time 
that the problems of waste disposal would 
be handled in a routine manner because 
of established, understood, routine gov- 
ernment policies. That hope and expecta- 
tion did not materialize. I supported this 
bill enthusiastically, as a former nuclear 
engineer and as President and as the Gov- 
ernor of a State on whose borders is the 
Savannah River Project. It’s a vital part 
of the nuclear waste management policy 
so important to us all. 

We've been pursuing modern tech- 
niques of dealing with the large backlog 
of high-level nuclear waste all around the 
country. These techniques involved lock- 
ing the liquid waste, highly radioactive, 
into virtually indestructible solid masses 
to cool the waste, solidify them into these 
masses which can almost withstand any 
destructive force. 

This new act provides a production- 
scale demonstration of high-level waste 
solidification technology. In addition, it 
provides for environmental and safety re- 
views and creates a mechanism for inde- 
pendent assessment and monitoring by 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission of 
how the Department of Energy plans to 
carry out the project. 

On the way out here, Governor Hugh 
Carey and I were discussing how close a 
cooperative relationship existed between 
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the State of New York, the communities 
involved, and the Department of Energy. 
Our hope is that this project will help to 
resolve the problem of high-level waste 
disposal in a way that protects the envi- 
ronment and safeguards the health and 
the safety of the public. 

I want to remind everyone that this 
West Valley legislation would never have 
been enacted without the strong and un- 
wavering support of Congressman Lun- 
dine and Senator Moynihan, Senator 
Javits, and the others on the stage with 
me. These men and women are respon- 
sible and determined legislators. They 
deserve great credit for their dedication 
to what has often been written off as a 
controversial and politically thankless 
cause. They believe, as I do, that the safe 
disposal of nuclear waste is both a na- 
tional problem and also a State problem. 
Governor Carey agrees, and he’s worked 
in close cooperation with us in developing 
the formula for Federal-State costsharing 
on the West Valley Project. 

The second document that I will sign, 
following the West Valley project act, 
involves another kind of hazardous waste. 
Maybe some of you in Niagara Falls area 
have heard about it, the toxic chemicals 
that have caused so much suffering and 
so much anxiety to families in the area 
of the Love Canal. This agreement which 
Governor Carey and I will sign provides 
a Federal loans and grant program that 
will permit the State of New York to pur- 
chase the homes of Love Canal residents. 


There have been arguments and a lot 
of confusion over scientific studies of the 
Love Canal area, but there can be no ar- 
gument about the human reality of the 
problem. People have suffered and are 
suffering still. The financial and physical 
suffering has been bad enough, but per- 
haps worst of all has been the mental an- 
guish and the terrible uncertainty to which 
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those families have been subjected. 
There’s really no way to make adequate 
restitution for that kind of suffering, but 
this agreement will at least give the fam- 
ilies of the area, some 750 of them, the 
financial freedom to pack up and leave 
if they choose to do so. 

I want to recognize four people in par- 
ticular who have championed the cause 
of the Love Canal residents. First, Con- 
gressman John LaFalce, who has been at 
the forefront of this battle from the very 
beginning. Second, Mayor Michael 
O’Laughlin of Niagara Falls, who’s made 
many trips to Washington to argue the 
case of the people of this city. Third, Gov- 
ernor Hugh Carey, who I don’t believe 
has ever overlooked an opportunity to re- 
mind me about the problem in Love Ca- 
nal. [Laughter] And fourth and most im- 
portant, the grassroots leader of the Love 
Canal residents, Lois Gibbs. Without her 
empassioned advocacy and dedication 
there might have never been a Love Ca- 
nal emergency declaration, and this agree- 
ment might never have come to pass. 

The whole question of the disposal of 
hazardous waste, especially toxic chemi- 
cals, is going to be one of the great envi- 
ronmental challenges of the 1980’s. As a 
nation we must look ahead, just as we are 
doing in dealing with nuclear wastes. As 
a nation we must make this resolution for 
our own sake and, more importantly, for 
the entire Nation: There must never be 
in our country another Love Canal. 

Thank you very much. 


Just to recapitulate briefly, this bill that 
I will sign now will provide a joint Fed- 
eral-State partnership which will be inno- 
vative in nature, set a standard for the 
rest of the country in the disposal of nu- 
clear waste materials. 


[At this point, the President signed the bill.] 
And the second document which will 
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now be signed, both by myself and Gover- 
nor Carey, will provide the loan guaran- 
tees and the grants for the people of the 
Love Canal area, about 750 families, to 
provide for their opportunity to move 
from the area which has been contami- 
nated if they so choose and to have some 
financial guarantee that they won’t lose 
the equity in their own homes. 


[At this point, the President and the Governor 
signed the agreement.] 


NOTE: The President spoke at 6:10 p.m. at the 
ceremony in Rooms 3 and 4 of the Niagara 
Falls International Center. 

As enacted, S. 2443 is Public Law 96-368, 
approved October 1. 


Niagara Falls, New York 


Remarks at the Annual Convention of the 
Civil Service Employees Association. 
October 1, 1980 


President Bill McGowan and Governor 
Hugh Carey, Senator Moynihan, distin- 
guished Members of the Congress, Speaker 
Fink, and others who are so important in 
my life and in your life: 

I’m glad to be here. If I can’t be at 
home with Rosalynn and Amy, I can’t 
think of any place I’d rather be than here 
with you and the CSEA. 


I’ve been several places today: in 
Washington, on Air Force One, I’ve been 
in Detroit, I’ve been in Flint, Michigan. 
I just had a chance to sign two very im- 
portant documents that will affect the 
lives of people in New York. And I have 
to confess to you that that’s not the first 
time I have heard “Happy Birthday” 
sung, but I can tell you without fear of 
contradiction that was the most beauti- 
ful rendition I have heard today. Beauti- 
ful. 


One of the important things that a 
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President must do is to look for qualified 
people to work with me on important 
elements of human life in the United 
States, people whose reputation and 
whose influence might be in a local com- 
munity or a State community. The most 
difficult kinds of positions to fill are not 
those that relate to academics or science, 
but those that relate to human problems, 
because there you have to have a person 
with the qualifications of sound judgment, 
influence, experience, idealism, and a 
heart filled with love. 


My wife and I have made a profes- 
sional lifetime of commitment to those 
who have mental problems, the mentally 
retarded children of all ages of our Na- 
tion. And yesterday I chose a person to 
serve on the President’s Commission on 
Mental Retardation that fills all those re- 
quirements in a very fine way, and that’s 
your president, Bill McGowan. Later on 
this month, in a few days, I will be sign- 
ing into law a landmark piece of legisla- 
tion called the mental health bill of 1980, 
and Bill McGowan will be helping me on 
a nationwide basis to make sure that law is 
implemented in the fullest degree for the 
benefit of our people. 

That’s not why I came up here. I came 
up here because of my respect for you 
and what you mean, but I came up here 
in particular because of my deep respect 
and friendship and my admiration for 
Jerry Wurf, because Jerry Wurf not only 
champions the cause of all of you but also 
the working families and the poor and the 
elderly and the afflicted and the deprived 
people of this entire Nation and indeed 
to a fairly unlimited way the people of the 
world. He is a man of great ideals and 
great influence, and I think that he has 
the makings of a great labor leader. The 
only thing is, I believe his career would 
be enhanced if he would just speak up 
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more often. He’s a little bit too timid. 
[Laughter] So, Jerry, just don’t be so bash- 
ful. If you’ve got something to say, speak 
up, speak up. [Laughter] 

And I want to thank you for inviting 
me. It’s a good way for me to spend the 
latter part of a special day in my life, and 
I’m especially grateful for your endorse- 
ment. Your president told me that this is 
the first endorsement of anyone for Pres- 
ident in 70 years, and it’s honored me and 
I hope I can honor you. Thank you for it. 

I’d like to say just a few things to you, 
and I will try to be brief. But on Novem- 
ber the 4th the people of this Nation will 
make a choice that will affect the quality 
of all your lives, the quality of the lives of 
people in your own family, of others that 
you love, and those who look to you for 
leadership. It’s a choice as to whether we'll 
have a continuation of five decades of so- 
cial and economic progress and whether or 
not our Nation will stand behind its com- 
mitments to justice and to equality and to 
freedom. 


During the last 3! years you and I to- 
gether and the State and public officials 
at the local levels have formed a very fine 
new partnership. Our urban program, 
our rural program has now been substan- 
tially implemented. When I was cam- 
paigning throughout this State and others 
in 1976, one of the common concerns ex- 
pressed to me everywhere I went was our 
local communities have been severely 
damaged, our prospects for the future are 
dismal, the central city areas are deterior- 
ating, we cannot let our voice be heard in 
Washington, we need a new partnership 
to be established. We’ve done that, and 
I believe in addition to that we’ve ad- 
dressed some of the crucial issues of this 
Nation outside the government arena that 
are important to all of you. 


Our Nation was becoming dependent 
upon foreign oil with a steady upward in- 
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crease in imports, making us not only rob 
ourselves and import oil and inflation and 
unemployment but also put our Nation 
potentially under the control or influence 
of foreign powers who don’t share the 
commitments and ideals that we hold so 
dear. 

I’ve only been in office 342 years, but 
we’ve made good progress. With the help 
of Pat Moynihan and the Congressmen 
who are here with me we’ve now forged 
a national energy policy. It’s only been a 
brief time since those laws were on the 
books. But the American people have ral- 
lied, and we have actually cut the im- 
porting of foreign oil by 24 percent. And 
we've also measured it so that each day 
now, in 1980, we import 2 million barrels 
of oil less than we did the same day in 
1977. At the same time, we’ve put into the 
consciousness of America the knowledge 
that we must conserve energy and pro- 
duce more energy of our own. 

I just came this morning from Detroit, 
from Flint, and saw a remarkable demon- 
stration of the production of high-quality, 
safe, durable, efficient automobiles that 
made me proud as President, as an Ameri- 
can, and I hope will make you just as 
proud, and I hope that in the future, 
when you get ready to trade your auto- 
mobiles, that you'll go to the showrooms 
where American cars are sold and look at 
those new products. Compare and I don’t 
think you’ll find the American product 
wanting in any respect. I was really proud 
of what I saw this morning. 

This year we'll produce more coal than 
any year in history. We’re drilling more 
oil wells, more natural gas wells, than any 
year in history. And we have proven 
again to the rest of the world that when 
this country is faced with a serious chal- 
lenge or a problem or an obstacle or a 
question, when we understand and unite 
together that this country has never 
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failed. And I don’t believe that we will 
ever fail. 

So, now we’ve got a good basis in en- 
ergy to move forward to address some 
other problems; some are economic. We 
need to rebuild the industrial structure 
of our country. I saw a little part of it this 
morning. Yesterday we unveiled a pro- 
gram that will revitalize our entire steel 
industry. We’ve got a lot of progress 
already under our belt, but we need to 
make sure that our Nation is committed 
to full employment, modern tools, modern 
factories, competitive exports, so that in 
the future every person in this country 
who wants a job can get a good job and 
hold it. That’s what our goal is. 

That’s one of the measures of the qual- 
ity of life. But another measure of the 
quality of life is the quality of the com- 
munity within which one lives—jobs, yes, 
in the industrial sector. Most of our jobs 
are private jobs, five out of six. Others are 
public service jobs, and those one out of 
six in the broad range of our great coun- 
try are what determines how people in 
America live—a safe nation, a secure 
nation, happy nation, a well educated 
nation, a nation where the responsibili- 
ties of a community are held together, 
where the poor and the weak and the 
elderly have adequate services, where the 
police, the firemen, streets, the homes, 
the services, that pull a community to- 
gether and inspire Americans to be even 
better than we have been in the past, to 
give our children a better life than even 
we've enjoyed. That’s the role that’s 
played by you; that’s the role that’s played 
by the President of the United States. 

There’s a partnership that exists—those 
of us who give our lives or a major por- 
tion of our lives to serving others. Some- 
times it’s a sacrificial commitment, be- 
cause many in this room could make more 
money and perhaps even to be more so- 
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cially prominent and more influential if 
you worked in the private sector of our 
economy. That’s the way it’s always been. 
But to those of you who feel the gratifica- 
tion of taking what talent God gives you 
and letting that talent be used in the most 
extraordinary and productive way, not 
only for yourself but for others, I congrat- 
ulate you and thank you for what you 
mean to me as President and to our 
our country. 

I just want to mention a few other 
things that we’ve still got to do. We need 
to reform our welfare system so that we 
can channel more benefits to our people 
and more fiscal relief to local and State 
communities, particularly those in New 
York, where you bear such a heavy bur- 
den. We need to make an emphasis on 
the work opportunities to make it always 
attractive; we need to provide more sup- 
port from the Federal Government for 
the State and local governments. We need 
to work toward the $1 billion counter- 
cyclical aid program that’s now being con- 


sidered by the Congress, social security re- 
bates of $680 million, and continuation 
of the shared responsibility for dealing 
with these and problems in the future that 
we might not even be able to foresee at 
this time. 


The important thing is to have a con- 
tinuum, day after day, week after week, 
month after month, year after year, where 
there need be no fear of one another and 
a recognition that we’re not aliens or an- 
tagonists or enemies, but that we’re on 
the same team, because every one of your 
constituents, every person that you serve 
is my constituent, and I feel that very 
deeply. We’ve got unmet needs in civil 
rights, in human rights. And one of the 
most important things that’s impressed on 
my mind today: I’m the father of a beau- 
tiful little girl; I’m the grandfather of a 
beautiful little girl, and I want to be sure 
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that when my daughter and granddaugh- 
ter face the future, they have the same 
equal rights as men guaranteed in the 
Constitution of the United States. 

I have to admit to you that I cannot 
understand people who deliberately dis- 
tort this ERA amendment. What it says 
is—and listen to this—what it says is not 
anything about homosexuality; it’s not 
anything about men and women using the 
same bathroom; it’s not anything about 
women being drafted. That’s a bunch of 
baloney. What the amendment says is that 
neither the Federal Government nor any 
State government can pass a law which 
discriminates against women. It’s all it 
says. Got that? That’s what it says. 

That’s the kind of future that can only 
be spelled out through the political proc- 
ess. It’s not just a matter of theoretical 
rights. It’s a matter of guaranteeing work- 
ing women, whose children depend on 
them, that when they do a full day’s work 
equal to the man next to them, they get 
the same pay. Now a woman on the aver- 
age in this country for the same level of 
work gets only 59 cents for every dollar 
received by men. There are hundreds of 
different laws all over this Nation, from 
one State to another, that deprive women 
of a right under certain circumstances to 
own an automobile or to get property if 
their husband dies, or to know how she 
can be continued in a productive and safe 
financial life. That’s a serious blight on 
our country. 

I don’t want to mislead you, because 
you’ve endorsed me and because this is 
a happy day for me to be here. There 
will be times when I as President, even 
in spite of what I’ve said about partner- 
ship, will not always agree with you. 
That’s obvious. I can’t agree with every 
proposal you make and also agree with 
every proposal that other groups in this 
country make, as President. I cannot 
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promise you that there’ll be unlimited 
Federal resources to meet every demand 
that’s presented to my desk in the Oval 
Office. I can’t promise that every new 
program will be passed through the Con- 
gress without delay, even if you and I 
agree that it ought to be done. I can’t 
promise you that there will not be difficult 
challenges in the future and tough deci- 
sions to be made. But I do tell you that 
we share the same goals and the same 
ideals and the same hopes in the future. 

And as this election approaches, you 
need to remember what the consequences 
might be if the wrong decision is made, 
because I face a Republican candidate 
formidable in his political strength and 
in the finances accruing to his campaign, 
who offers us an uncertain kind of future 
based on improbable promises and ill- 
considered proposals that affect us at 
home and also affect us abroad. 

He’s spoken about the problems of 
working families and of the poor, yet he 
proposes the same formulas that long ago 
broke faith with the majority of Ameri- 
cans. He’s praised publicly the newborn 
free trade unions of Poland, but he’s failed 
to provide the same support for the free 
trade unions of the United States. 

He’s against full rights for American 
workers. He opposes the minimum wage. 
It’s hard for me to believe that working 
people would vote for a President who has 
said, not a long time ago, but this year, 
and I quote: “The minimum wage has 
caused more misery and unemployment 
than anything since the Great Depres- 
sion.” He also said this about the Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins bill: “The Humphrey- 
Hawkins bill was a design for fascism.” 
And he also said, “Fascism was really the 
basis for the New Deal.” 


Only a year and a half ago he backed 
the elimination of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act, and he still talks 
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about drastically weakening OSHA. He 
once called unemployment compensation 
little more than paid vacations for free- 
loaders. He opposed Medicaid and was a 
nationwide leader in the campaign against 
Medicare. 

He was against aid to New York City 
and against aid to Chrysler. As a matter 
of fact, when Chrysler was on the verge 
of bankruptcy, he said, “What’s wrong 
with bankruptcy?” And his attitude to- 
ward New York City was identical when 
he said, “Every morning my first prayer 
and every night my last prayer of the day 
is that the Federal Government will not 
bail out New York City.” Now, a few 
weeks before the election, he said he’s 
changed his mind. But when hundreds of 
thousands of jobs were at stake and the 
integrity of our greatest city was at stake, 
his voice was loud and clear. 

Despite his record, he’s campaigning as 
a friend of the working people and the 
man with all the simple answers. He says 
solving the energy problem is simple: No 
windfall profits tax—just turn it over to 
the oil companies; they'll make the de- 
cisions for us. 

And solving our economic problems is 
just as simple: Pass a massive election- 
year tax cut, Reagan-Kemp-Roth. It 
would be a windfall for the rich and an 
inflationary disaster for the working 
people. And when he got a chorus of crit- 
icism from economists of almost every 
persuasion, he revised his economic pro- 
gram about a month ago. But his numbers 
don’t add up. Instead of budget surpluses 
or even a balanced budget, it would bring 
on massive new budget deficits and unpre- 
dictable levels of inflation, over $100 bil- 
lion deficit in 1985 alone. And between 
now and 1987, the tax cuts that he pro- 
poses from the Federal Government 
amount to a thousand billion dollars. 

This tax cut would pump those billions 
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of dollars, consumer dollars, into an al- 
ready inflationary economy and bid up 
the price of every consumer item that you 
would have to buy, without investing first, 
at all, in the productive capacity of the 
Nation, that we need. Only one dollar out 
of ten of his tax cut would go for job- 
producing investments, and what’s more, 
there’s nothing in his simplistic answer for 
rebuilding the economy of our older cities, 
of the Northeast or the Midwest. There’s 
nothing for ports, nothing for railroads, 
nothing for retraining workers, nothing 
for research. The result would be an infla- 
tionary whirlwind that would steal back 
in higher prices the few dollars an average 
family would get in tax cuts. 

Because of its inflationary impact even 
Business Week and former President Ford 
oppose this Reagan-Kemp-Roth tax cut, 
and George Bush earlier called it, accu- 
rately, “voodoo economics.” 

My opponent has another simple solu- 
tion for Government spending. Two weeks 
ago he repeated his promise to place the 
burden of massive Federal programs on 
State and local governments. As you know, 
he had a similar proposal 4 years ago to 
turn back $90 billion in Federal programs. 
He said recently he wanted to put those 
Federal programs back, but of course, the 
price had gone up because of inflation. 

This year he left out the details. What 
are all these programs he wants to turn 
back to be financed by local and State 
government? How will the local taxpayers 
pay for them? How much will property 
taxes have to rise, for instance, on your 
local and State governments if you have 
to pay the full cost of welfare? Think 
about the property tax burden that will 
fall on you. He owes the American people 
some of these answers, but so far we’ve 
not had any of those answers. 


We don’t need that one-dimensional 
kind of thinking that government is the 
source of all problems and that the solu- 
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tions are so simple and so easy. The 
plain fact is that our problems require 
everyone to work together, a partnership 
of government and labor and manage- 
ment and business and the American 
public. We need to draw the best out of 
everyone to deal with problems that are 
genuinely difficult and complicated. We 
need to draw on our strength as we have 
when our Nation’s been threatened in the 
past, with the First World War, the Sec- 
ond World War, the Great Depression, 
the Vietnam war, the social problems that 
were brought about by the end of racial 
discrimination. Those are the kinds of 
challenges that our Nation has met suc- 
cessfully if and when we worked together. 
They weren’t resolved by simply lashing 
out at scapegoats like the Government or 
providing simplistic answers that wouldn’t 
work. 

Those are some of the reasons why I’m 
so happy to have your endorsement, be- 
cause I know that this country has the 
best and most productive public employ- 
ees—Federal, State, and local—of any 
nation on Earth. I’ve worked at every level 
of government for the past quarter-cen- 
tury. I know from personal experience the 
dedication that you bring to your careers, 
public service. Most people know that 
public employees keep our Nation safe, 
our roads in good condition, our schools 
open, our water and air clean, our work 
places healthy and safe, our elderly and 
our sick cared for, our laws enforced, and 
perform countless other necessary services 
day and night. And I’m glad to give 
thanks where it’s due. I thank you for the 
hard work and the professional skills that 
you bring to your jobs, and I thank you 
for your support. 

I don’t want you to forget the impor- 
tance of a decision to be made 5 weeks 
from now. I’ll do all I can; so will Fritz 
Mondale, your friend ; so will my wife and 
others in my Cabinet and those on the 
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stage. But the decision will be made by 
you and people like you. And I hope that 
this next 5 weeks that you will add some 
of the sacrifice that you have devoted to 
your own jobs to this campaign, because 
the result of what happens November 4th 
could have more of an impact on your life 
and on the future of your family and the 
future of this Nation than perhaps any 
other decision that you will make in a long 
time. 

So, I hope you'll join me not only as 
partners in administering government but 
partners in this campaign. Your endorse- 
ment is wonderful, but your personal voice 
and your influence among your friends 
and those who listen to you and respect 
you, this next 5 weeks, will be crucial. 
New York State can make the difference 
in the entire election outcome for the 
Nation, and what happens in this region 
here and what happens in your own com- 
munities all over this State can spell out 
the difference for the future of our 
country. 

I want to join together with you in 
sweeping New York State on November 
4th. One more word: If you do your 
share, I’ll do mine, and on November 4th 
we will whip the Republicans together. 
Right? [Applause] 

NOTE: The President spoke at 6:54 p.m. in 


the Niagara Falls International Convention 
Center ballroom. 


Flint, Michigan 


Interview With Joe Stroud and Remer 
Tyson of the Detroit Free Press. 
October 1, 1980 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY 


Q. Well, let’s start off with the unem- 
ployment, which a lot of people are talk- 
ing about in Michigan—in view of the 
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hardship that some people in Flint, as you 
pointed out, have endured and so forth, 
explain to us how you can ask somebody 
who’s unemployed to vote for you again. 
Why should he? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, first of all, you 
have to analyze the source of the unem- 
ployment and the reasons for it. I believe 
we've done everything we could to add 
jobs in this Nation, at an increase of 81% 
million in the last 34% years. The unem- 
ployment rate has been fairly stable now 
in spite of the tremendous adverse impact 
of oil prices doubling. And we’ve had 
a chance to assess the problems, specifi- 
cally in the automobile industry, which is 
crucial to this particular area. 

The fact that OPEC prices went up 120 
percent in 1 year—and the cumulative 
effect of that and the previous increases 
have made Americans shift their buying 
habits for cars—has created I think what’s 
a transient problem in the automobile 
industry of this Nation. The manufactur- 
ers have announced collectively that they 
will invest about $80 billion in moderni- 
zation over the next 5 years—an un- 
precedented investment, I might say, in 
any industry in our country. And I think 
that the new desire of American people 
to both produce cars and to buy the kind 
that we are making now is a healthy thing 
for the future. 

We've extended unemployment com- 
pensation. The TRA program has helped 
to provide a transient opportunity for 
workers to shift and to accommodate un- 
fair import impact. We’ve had a chance 
to increase the commitment of funds for 
CETA and are trying to expand the youth 
program. We are opening up additional 
opportunities for the export of American 
goods. We’ve tried and successfully tried, 
to keep the dollar stable. I believe that 
what we've done in the economic area so 
far has minimized the damage caused by 
uncontrollable and unpredictable change 
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in American buying habits and its impact 
on the automobile industry. 

The other thing that we’ve done for 
this industry is to form a working part- 
nership between government and the 
automobile industry and, I think, we’ve 
helped to form a working partnership be- 
tween management and labor in the auto- 
mobile industry to deal with this crisis, 
but which will have a permanently bene- 
ficial impact. 

I think you know that we’ve provided 
loan guarantees for Chrysler, when my 
opponent said, you know—what did he 
say exactly? 

Q. “What’s wrong with bankruptcy?” 

Tue Presiwent. Yes, “what’s wrong 
with bankruptcy?” He’s also character- 
ized unemployment compensation as “pre- 
paid insurance for loafers.” He’s been 
against the minimum wage. He’s been 
against many of the programs that we’ve 
advocated that would be helpful in this 
respect. 

So, I think when you compare what 
we’ve done, what we have in mind for 
the future, the new partnership that we 
have which has enthusiastically been en- 
dorsed by all the elements involved, and 
in comparison between me and Reagan, 
the arguments for voting for me are very 
formidable. 

Q. But what you’re saying is, as tough 
as the problems are and how, difficulty, 
overcome, the voter would be a lot better 
off with you than if he was with Reagan? 

Tue Present. Yes. I think there’s 
no doubt about that. And the primary 
measure of an objective analysis would 
be the United Automobile Workers, and 
I think they’ve analyzed it probably as 
deeply and as personally and as intensely 
as any group could possibly do. And I be- 
lieve that the message that they are send- 
ing out is to confirm what I just described 
to you. 
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POLITICAL ROLE OF RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


Q. One of the questions that came up 
in the Baltimore debate and has had a 
good bit of attention has been the ques- 
tion of the proper role of organized reli- 
gion in politics. There’s been discussion 
of it both in terms of the right-wing evan- 
gelicals and the Catholic bishops. As a 
born-again Christian, what do you think 
is the proper role of religion on such 
questions as abortion and prayer in the 
schools and equal rights and other issues? 

Tue Preswent. Well, I think anyone 
has a right to voice a personal opinion, 
whether it be a believer in a particular 
religious faith or a minister or pastor or 
a rabbi who is a leader of a congregation 
or a flock. I see nothing wrong with that, 
and I believe it’s vital in our society to let 
those views be expressed. 


When there is an organized attempt, 
highly financed, to shape the outcome of 
an election by a religious group, using 
tax-exempt status or using the right to 
the public airwaves, it brings into the 
scope of the question an additional con- 
cern. Also, the attempt to equate a belief, 
on whether or not we have a Department 
of Education or whether or not there’s a 
treaty between us and Panama, with a 
particular definition of whether that per- 
son is a Christian I think that exceeds the 
boundary of what has been the case in 
the past with exceptable religious groups. 

I have never found any incompatibility 
between my own religious faith and my 
duties as President, and I believe in the 
separation of church and state. I don’t 
believe that these “radical” groups are 
going to have a profound effect on the 
political system of our country, because I 
trust the sound judgment of the Ameri- 
can people. And although there might be 
some transient effect because of the new- 
ness of it and the fact that Americans 
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haven’t yet assessed the long-range impact, 
I believe that there won’t be any perma- 
nent adverse consequences from it. 


U.S. MILITARY STRENGTH 


Q. Ronald Reagan says your vacillation 
and our military weakness has led to an 
imbalance of power in the Middle East, 
and that’s led to the war there. And also, 
today you mentioned over at Flint High 
School that he said he’d withdraw the 
SALT II treaty because “the one card 
that’s been missing in these negotiations 
has meant a possibility of an arms race. 
Now the Soviets have been racing, but 
with no competition.” Have we been let- 
ting military power get away from us? 

Tue PresipenT. The Republicans ran 
the White House for 8 years before I got 
there. Seven of those years we had a real 
decrease in expenditures for defense in 
dollars, discounting inflation. I’m a pro- 
fessional military officer—that’s my train- 
ing—and I’m also from the South, where 
defense is a major commitment—strong 
defense is a major commitment of almost 
any person who runs for public office. 
And when I became President, I believed 
that we needed to strengthen our defense 
commitment instead of letting it deterior- 
ate further as the Republicans had done. 

We've had a steady, sustained, predict- 
able, well-organized increase each year in 
real dollars, above and beyond inflation, 
in our defense establishment. We had to 
change some of the ill-advised Republican 
proposals like, for instance, the B~1 
bomber and shift toward more efficient 
means of protecting our so-called triad in 
the strategic weapon field by the air- 
launched cruise missiles. The Trident sub- 
marine program was at a stalemate when 
I took over. We’re now progressing on 
schedule with the Trident submarines and 
the associated missiles with it. And, of 
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course, the MX missile needs to be de- 
ployed, and we’ve worked out a mobile 
system for deployment that will make it 
relatively invulnerable to Soviet attack. 

I’m deeply concerned about what 
Governor Reagan said concerning aban- 
doning the SALT II treaty and injecting, 
for the first time since Harry Truman was 
President, the concept of an arms race, a 
nuclear arms race, as a factor in the con- 
trol of those weapons that could destroy 
the world. This is a radical departure 
from what other Presidents have done. 
And as you know, the SALT II treaty was 
a culmination of negotiations that were 
originated under President Nixon, car- 
ried out by President Ford, and concluded 
by me. 

I have a reluctance to comment specif- 
ically on this matter, because it is so pro- 
foundly important a matter, until I can 
study what Reagan actually said and as- 
sess the consequences of what he would 
propose on our relationship with the So- 
viet Union, prospects for future control of 
nuclear weaponry, and the impact on our 
allies, who are deeply concerned about 
successful implementation of SALT treat- 
ies. I think until I have a chance to con- 
sider more carefully the far-reaching effect 
of his proposal or the implementation of 
it for our country, I’d rather limit my re- 
sponse to what I’ve already said. 


PRESIDENTS CAMPAIGN STYLE 


Q. Mr. President, there’s been some 
talk lately—and the Reagan camp has 
made a good bit of it—about what’s sort 
of called the “‘meanness issue,” that there’s 
somehow a mean side to Jimmy Carter 
that shows up in such issues as the At- 
lanta speech and the painting of Reagan 
as warmonger. Would you talk a little 
about that? I saw an editorial just a few 
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days ago that speculated at some length 
that. 

Tue Present. In your paper? 

Q. No. [Laughter] 

THE PresipeENT. There’ve been a cou- 
ple of editorials in your paper that I’ve 
read. I have always tried to be very mod- 
erate in my campaign. I very seldom men- 
tion my opponents’ names. And I try to 
spell out issues so the audience can under- 
stand them. And when I have, in an ex- 
temporaneous forum, as a candidate for 
State senator or Governor or President in 
°76 or President now, made some com- 
ment that was misinterpreted or which 
because of brevity didn’t adequately de- 
scribe my real feelings, I’ve always tried 
immediately to correct any misimpressions. 

After the Atlanta speech, I had a na- 
tional press conference, as you remember. 
I think I had four questions on the sub- 
ject. In each case I said I did not intend 
to imply and did not imply in my mind 
that Reagan was a racist. I do not think 
he is and have never thought he was. I 
did deplore the injection into the cam- 
paign from any source of the Ku Klux 
Klan or racism. 

Also, following the statement in Los 
Angeles, I was going down a litany of dif- 
ferences that might exist between success 
or failure, prosperity and so forth, and 
war and peace as a result of the outcome 
of the election. I didn’t intend to imply 
and did not imply that any President, in- 
cluding Reagan if he should become Pres- 
ident, wanted a war. But immediately I 
had a television interview, which was dis- 
tributed—a transcript—to all of the 
press—and then Jody pointed out that on 
many occasions in the last few years, eight 
or ten occasions, Governor Reagan has 
indeed advocated the injection of Amer- 
ican military forces into an area of the 
world that was troubled, where the solu- 
tion to the trouble was obviously diplo- 
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matic in scope. This involved Peru, Cy- 
prus, Lebanon, Angola, and other places 
around the world, Korea, Cuba. 

I don’t know what Reagan would do if 
he were President, if a crisis like that 
should arise—whether his inclination to 
put military forces into a troubled area 
would be terminated if he should become 
President, or if that would be part of his 
attitude towards the crisis. 

I do know this—that the Presidency is 
a lonely job. You have to make a deci- 
sion on your own. You can’t turn over the 
Presidency to advisers or to a Vice Presi- 
dent. On almost every crucial issue, ad- 
visers are divided in their counsel to you, 
and the more vivid an issue is, the more 
important it is, and the more profoundly 
significant it might be, the more likely the 
advisers are to be 50—50 or divided almost 
equally. The best thing for a President to 
do if faced with a potential crisis is to han- 
dle it so it does not become a crisis, so that 
it doesn’t affect hundreds of lives or hun- 
dreds of millions of lives. 


I think that that judgment and that 
management of a crisis, that general in- 
clination towards peace or a peaceful set- 
tlement of the dispute or the attempt to 
settle a dispute by weapons is a legitimate 
issue in the campaign. And I say that be- 
ing cautious about my words, but also re- 
emphasizing that I’m not accusing Rea- 
gan of wanting a war. But I do know that 
in a troubled world, on the closest possi- 
ble margins of decision, there is the op- 
tion of either the use of weapons or the 
commitment to try to resolve a dispute 
peacefully, and that’s a judgment that the 
American people will have to make. 


AMERICAN HOSTAGES IN IRAN 


Q. There’s another thing that Reagan 
has said, and as a matter of fact, I think he 
said it today. I heard on a newscast that 
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you were accused of using the hostage 
issue in the primaries for your political 
gain. And he would expect an October 
surprise, and he wouldn’t be surprised if 
the hostages came home before election. 
If you’re trailing Reagan in the polls in 
the last week in October, are the hostages 
coming home before election day? 

Tue Preswent. I would pray that the 
hostages would come home at the earliest 
possible moment regardless of the date of 
the election. This has been my—I have 
never failed, any morning when I woke 
up, to pray that God would let those hos- 
tages come home safe at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. I’ve never used the hostage 
issue for political purposes and never will. 

The allegation that I would play with 
the lives of innocent hostages for political 
purposes or delay their coming home to 
have some good news just before an elec- 
tion is ridiculous, and his further state- 
ment that I somehow or another caused 
the war between the Iranians and the 
Iraqis is ridiculous. 

Q. Talk just a minute about 

THE PRESIDENT. try to avoid say- 
ing things, you know, about that. 

Q. I didn’t mean to interrupt you. 

THE PreEsIvDENT. It’s all right. 

Q. But there was an awfully early press 
conference just before the Wisconsin pri- 
mary—not a press conference, but appear- 
ance—you talked about the hostages, and 
a lot of people said, “There’s Jimmy Car- 
ter now trying to get onto the “Today’ 
show so he can stop Teddy Kennedy in 
Wisconsin to win.” And I'd just like you 
to respond to that. 

THE PRESIDENT. One time since last 
November we have had every element in 
Iran committed to let those hostages go, 
and that was that particular morning. It 
happened to be the morning of some pri- 
maries. We had an average, I think, of 
six primaries a week during that whole 
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period. I mean it was almost impossible 
to find a time that wasn’t before, after, 
er during a primary. 

We got up at 4 o’clock that morning, 
waiting for the final culminating public 
statement from the President of Iran that 
would confirm that the negotiations that 
we had formed with them were success- 
ful. The militant students had agreed to 
let the hostages go, the President of Iran 
had agreed to let the hostages go, the 
Revolutionary Council had agreed to let 
the hostages go, and the Foreign Minister 
had agreed to let the hostages go. The 
only thing we had to do was to wait until, 
I believe, 11 o’clock or 12 o’clock noon in 
Iran, when the President of that nation 
was going to make a public statement 
confirming that the agreement was 
legitimate. 

He made that statement publicly. We 
monitored it very quickly. It was trans- 
mitted to me in the White House. The 
Secretary of State was there; Secretary 
of Defense was there; the national se- 
curity adviser was there; the Vice Presi- 
dent was there; Jody [Powell] was there. 
We'd been there since 4 o’clock in the 
morning. And when that message got to 
me confirming that point, I went before 
the American people and said we believe 
we have finally arrived at the point where 
the hostages will be coming home. 

Because of timidity on the part of some 
of the Iranian officials and some argu- 
ment about things like how will the hos- 
tages be actually carried physically out 
of the compound to the airport, there was 
a delay. And subsequent to that, instead 
of having the Revolutionary Council pre- 
vail, with only two dissenting votes—I 
think there are 15 or 20 on the Revolu- 
tionary Council—Bani-Sadr, the Presi- 
dent, said, “We've got to have a unani- 
mous vote in the Revolutionary Council.” 
And the agreement that we had evolved, 
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using intermediaries and the most detailed 
negotiating techniques, did not come to 
pass. It was a great surprise to us, a disap- 
pointment, a profound disappointment. 

That’s the only time during the whole 
period when we thought we had a final 
agreement involving all of the people in- 
volved in Iran. 


Q. But the Wisconsin primary wasn’t 
on your mind during that time? 

Tue Present. Well, I knew the Wis- 
consin primary was there, but the Wiscon- 
sin primary was not any more important 
to me than the Minnesota primary or the 
Michigan primary or the Illinois primary 
or the New York primary, the Florida pri- 
mary. We had primaries and caucuses, 
and I was in all of them. 

What we did was wait until the public 
statement was made in Iran. We ana- 
lyzed—we had it translated into English 
from Farsi. We read the statement to 
make sure that the agreement was con- 
firmed publicly, and then I went to the 
American people. It was a very logical 
time schedule. This is the first time I’ve 
ever explained that, by the way. 


VIEWS ON THE PRESIDENCY 


Q. This is a question that probably we 
wouldn’t have asked before seeing the 
Roger Mudd interview of Ted Kennedy 
last fall. But what is it that would drive 
you through all this long process? What 
is it you hope to do with a second term? 
Why is it that you want to be President 
for a second term? What do you hope to 
do for the country? 

THE PresipENT. Well, I think there’s 
a normal human treat that arouses legiti- 
mate ambition, to analyze your own tal- 
ent or ability or opportunity and to make 
the most of one’s life, whether it’s in the 
field of journalism or education or science 
or medicine or politics. Also there is a con- 
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fluence of events or circumstances some- 
times that makes it possible for a south- 
erner—a person from Georgia, a south- 
erner—to have a chance to be elected, to 
heal the Nation’s wounds following the 
civil rights transition, a Democrat to be 
coming into the White House following 
the embarrassment of Watergate and the 
trauma of Vietnam, the CIA revelations— 
that was what let it be possible for me to 
serve as President. 


We’ve got ongoing programs now that 
I think are very important. I want to 
keep the country at peace. We’ve been 
at peace under difficult circumstances for 
the last 34 years. I believe I can do that. 
I’ve got an understanding and a degree 
of experience on the knowledge of other 
nations and their leaders, of the complex- 
ities of regional and worldwide interre- 
lationships—that I believe I could use 
for the benefit of our Nation in main- 
taining peace. 

I’ve got clear in my own mind the route 
toward adequately strengthening our Na- 
tion’s defenses in an orderly way, a pre- 
dictable way, with harmony existing be- 
tween me and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Congress, and I think an under- 
standing of the American people. I see the 
need to control nuclear weapons. And I 
believe that having gone through this 
tortuous process of negotiating the SALT 
II treaty that I’m almost uniquely quali- 
fied to take this Nation towards success 
in a further reduction, leading towards 
the ultimate goal, many years in the fu- 
ture, of complete elimination of the threat 
of nuclear weaponry from the world. 

We've got a remarkably united Demo- 
cratic Party now and programs concern- 
ing better health for our Nation, better 
education for our people, more security 
for the aged, better job opportunities for 
all Americans and particularly for young 
people; the correlation of different agen- 
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cies, Labor plus Education, to match 
training with job opportunities, the en- 
hancement of civil or human rights that 
are now still in a transient stage. We’re 
approaching the culmination of securing, 
once and for all, equality of opportunity 
for all our people, including not just mi- 
nority groups but women. This is impor- 
tant to me. 

The economic shock that has hit the 
world, primarily resulting from OPEC 
oil price explosions, has to be assimilated 
in the steel industry, the coal industry, 
the entire energy concept, automobiles. I 
think we’re well on the way toward bring- 
ing it together—government, labor, man- 
agement—in those key basic industries to 
our country. 

Reagan would dismantle the Energy 
Department. He would eliminate the 
windfall profits tax. He would denigrate 
the commitment that we’ve made to con- 
servation. I think this would be a shock 
to our country and to the rest of the 
world, if we abandoned the leadership 
role that we have carefully forged in this 
first term. 

So, the culmination of what I’ve al- 
ready implemented and the realization of 
those kinds of hopes and dreams for our 
country, I think, can only be carried out 
effectively, in my perhaps biased judg- 
ment, by someone who has been there, 
who’s experienced, and who knows all 
the very complicated factors involved. 


RONALD REAGAN 


Q. What type of President do you think 
Reagan would make? 

THE Presiwent. I don’t think he would 
be a good President. I think his election 
would not be good for this country. 

Q. Why do you say that? 

Tue PresivenT. Well, I think the an- 
swer to that question is so complicated. It 
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involves, I would say, almost everything 
that we’ve discussed in this interview. 

Q. Thank you very much. 

Tue Presipent. Thank you. 
NOTE: The interview began at approximately 
3:30 p.m. at Bishop Airport. 


The transcript of the interview was released 
on October 2. 


Continuing Appropriations for 
Fiscal Year 1981 


Statement on Signing H.]. Res. 610 Into 
Law. October 2, 1980 


I am pleased that the Congress acted 
on the continuing resolution for 1981 in 
time to avoid disruption in Government 
activities at the start of this fiscal year. I 
urge the Congress to pass the remaining 
regular appropriations bills promptly 
upon its return next month. 

While I signed the continuing resolu- 
tion yesterday, I think it is important to 
make clear my concerns about several of 
its provisions: 

1. The funding levels in the resolution 
do not in all cases represent the levels I 
will be supporting in the regular appro- 
priation bills. 

2. A provision in the resolution prevents 
the Secretary of Education from adopting 
or enforcing required guidelines under 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 for 
services to students of limited English- 
language proficiency before June 1981. I 
believe it is inappropriate for the Congress 
to interpose itself between the courts and 
a Cabinet officer on this matter. 


3. The resolution prohibits programs 
that would prevent voluntary prayer and 
meditation in public schools. No such 
programs exist, nor are any planned. This 
issue has been dealt with adequately by 
the Supreme Court. Raising this issue in 
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the appropriation process is therefore un- 
necessary and misleading. 


NOTE: As enacted, H.J. Res. 610 is Public Law 
96-369, approved October 1. 


Solar Energy and Energy 
Conservation Bank 


Nomination of Joseph S. Bracewell To Be 
President. October 2, 1980 


The President today announced his in- 
tention to nominate Joseph S. Bracewell, 
of Houston, Tex., to be President of the 
Solar Energy and Energy Conservation 
Bank. This is a new position created by 
Public Law 96-294. 

Bracewell was born February 12, 1947, 
in Houston, Tex. He attended Harvard 
University from 1965 to 1969 and re- 
ceived an M.B.A. from Stanford Univer- 
sity in 1971. 

Since 1972, Bracewell has been presi- 
dent of The Brianco Corp. From 1972 to 
1975, he was executive vice president and 
director of the Metropolitan National 
Bank. Bracewell has been chairman of the 
board, president and chief executive of 
First National Bank of West University 
Place since 1975. 


Billy Carter’s Activities With the 
Libyan Government 


White House Statement on the Final Report 
of a Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 


Committee. October 2, 1980 

The Senate subcommittee today re- 
leased its report on Billy Carter. It con- 
firms the statements in the President’s 
report of August 4 that there was no in- 
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terference by the White House in the 
Department of Justice’s investigation of 
Billy Carter under the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act and that Billy Carter 
had no influence or effect on any U.S. 
Government policy or actions concerning 
Libya. These conclusions were reached 
after an investigation extending over 2 
months, in which several thousand docu- 
ments were voluntarily produced by the 
White House and executive branch agen- 
cies, and testimony was taken from more 
than thirty witnesses. No wrongdoing was 
found by the subcommittee. 


In its conclusions, the subcommittee 
differs from the President’s views and 
those of his staff on certain questions of 
judgment, such as the use of Billy Carter 
in seeking Libyan help in urging Iranian 
authorities to release the American hos- 
tages in November 1979. This decision 
was made shortly after the seizure of our 
Embassy and at a time when our Govern- 
ment was employing all available chan- 
nels to persuade Muslim nations to urge 
the release of the hostages. 


The subcommittee’s report questions 
the decision by the President’s National 
Security Adviser to caution Billy Carter 
not to take any action that could embar- 
rass our Government or the President in 
connection with Billy Carter’s efforts to 
obtain an increased allocation of Libyan 
oil for an American oil company. The 
President has previously stated that when 
Dr. Brzezinski told him about his con- 
versation with Billy Carter and the in- 
telligence report on which it was based, 
he approved of the action taken. The re- 
port also questions whether the President 
should have made further statements dis- 
associating himself from Billy Carter in 
light of Billy Carter’s decision to make a 
second trip to Libya. The President and 
his Press Secretary made it clear on a 
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number of occasions well before Billy 
Carter’s second trip to Libya that Billy 
Carter was acting as a private citizen and 
was acting without prior consultation 
with the White House in his associations 
with Libya. 

Finally, the report questions whether 
in the spring of 1980 the intelligence agen- 
cies and the Attorney General should 
have brought certain sensitive intelligence 
information to the President’s attention 
and to the attention of the Justice De- 
partment trial attorneys. This decision, 
like the others questioned by the sub- 
committee, involved a weighing of com- 
parative risks and benefits, including the 
risk, if the President or the trial attorneys 
had sought to utilize the information, 
of compromising valuable intelligence 
sources and methods. 

As the subcommittee recognizes in its 
conclusions after “full and careful reflec- 
tion,” there may be differing views on such 
judgmental matters. Even in the light of 
hindsight, the President respectfully dif- 
fers with the subcommittee’s views and 
believes that each of these decisions was 
correct. 

The subcommittee’s views on the fu- 
ture handling of intelligence information 
and, in particular, whether there is need 
for improved procedures for coordinating 
interagency dissemination and use of this 
information, will be carefully reviewed 
by the President and his advisers. 


Metropolitan Opera Labor 
Dispute 


Telegram to the Principal Parties Negotiating 


New Labor Contracts. October 2, 1980 


I have been informed by the Director 
of the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
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tion Service that intensive negotiations 
for new contracts between the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association and the seventeen 
unions representing workers at the Met- 
ropolitan have thus far been unsuccessful. 


I am personally concerned that the Met- 
ropolitan Opera has therefore announced 
the cancellation of the 1980-81 season. 

Several thousand employees will be 
without work and thousands of others will 
be adversely affected in many ways if the 
Metropolitan Opera does not perform 
this season. More importantly, the Metro- 
politan is an institution that is beloved 
all around the world. Both its regular sea- 
son in New York and its traveling sea- 
son—which includes performances at the 
Kennedy Center in Washington and in 
many other communities across the coun- 
try—are supported by full houses at every 
performance. 


I know that with the assistance of the 
Mediation Service, both parties have 
tried earnestly to resolve their differences 
and that the decision taken by the Board 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association to 
cancel the season was made with great 
reluctance and sorrow. I know also that 
the cancellation is more than an economic 
burden on the performers, all of whom 
have a strong sense of loyalty and affec- 
tion for the Metropolitan Opera. 


For all these reasons, I ask the parties 
to these negotiations to reassess their posi- 
tions, and I am directing Wayne Horvitz, 
Director of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, to ask both manage- 
ment and the unions to resume negotia- 
tions in another effort to open the 1980- 
1981 season. 


Jummy CarTER 
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Dayton, Ohio 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session 
at a Townhall Meeting. October 2, 1980 


Tue Preswent. Senator Metzenbaum, 
Mayor Jim McGee, Congressman Tony 
Hall, Paula MacIlwaine, Treasurer Joe 
Shump: 

It’s really an honor for me to be here 
with you in Miami Valley, Montgomery 
County, Dayton. I’ve only been here a 
few minutes, but I think I can already 
agree with your city’s motto, and it’s right 
on the mark. It’s “Great in Dayton.” 
There’s no question about that. 


Yours is a great city, a dynamic city. It’s 
vibrant and alive with new construction 
and new ideas and new vigor and a new 
zest and confidence in the future. It’s typ- 
ical of the life and the attitude of more 
than 220 million Americans, who are 
blessed by God with one of the greatest 
opportunities for freedom and the preser- 
vation of life and to guarantee to our chil- 
dren that they’ll have even a better life 
than we’ve had. Your downtown restora- 
tion effort shows that you can be proud 
not only of what you’ve done already but 
what you expect to accomplish in the 
months and the years ahead. 


It’s a privilege for me to come here 
as President to answer your questions and 
to share your views about our Nation’s 
future. I have no idea at all what the 
questions will be. But when this session 
is over about an hour from now, I will 
have learned a lot about you and your 
community, and I hope you will have 
learned a lot about me and the rest of 
the Nation. 


This is a good place for a President to 
come. You are builders; you are workers; 
you’re people who know how to get a job 
done. And I’m glad to come to the birth- 
place of aviation, because it proves down 
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through history that you’ve known what 
innovation and technical progress and 
also courage means—you see a problem, 
you’re not afraid to tackle it headon, and 
our country needs that kind of spirit. 


CamMPAIGN IssuUES 


As you know, we face some historic 
tests right now. We discussed this in the 
car on the way here from Air Force One 
with some of your officials, Mayor McGee 
and others, about how our Nation has 
been able and willing to face difficult 
questions down through the ages, ques- 
tions and problems much more serious 
than the ones we face now—a Great De- 
pression, social shock that swept through 
this Nation when we eliminated racial 
discrimination, the First World War, the 
Second World War, Vietnam, Watergate. 
We’ve had those tests of our Nation, much 
more serious than any problem we face 
today, and when our people were united 
and understood what the problem was, 
we've never failed to solve any problem. 

And we've kept high the principles and 
ideals on which our Nation was founded 
and on which it still rests. We’ve never 
abandoned those ideals. And the other 
thing is that we’ve come here from all over 
the world. Our people came here as im- 
migrants, found freedom—for some it 
took a long time, but never abandoned 
hope—to worship as we please. And we, 
in that process, honor each individual 
person as a precious son or daughter of 
God. 

We’ve made a lot of progress even 
against the tremendous test or challenge 
of the energy crisis. Last year the price of 
oil went up 120 percent. It rose more in 
price in 1 year than the price of oil had 
increased since it was first discovered back 
in the 1800's. But our country has weath- 
ered that shock. And this year we'll pro- 
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duce more American coal than any other 
year in the history of our Nation. We’ll be 
producing more and using more of the 
coal from Ohio, even the high-sulphur 
coal, to develop clean fuels. It'll be used 
in the years ahead. And I’m determined 
to see OPEC oil in the future replaced as 
a major energy source by Ohio coal. 

And finally, before I take the first ques- 
tion, let me say that having come through 
this first 31/4. years of my administration, 
working with Congress to forge a good, 
sound energy policy, we’ve laid the 
groundwork or the foundation or the base 
for an exciting new technological revolu- 
tion in this country, when the American 
working people, men and women, already 
the most productive workers on Earth, will 
now have new investments, new tools, 
new factories, to keep them at the fore- 
front in the years ahead. What our 
Nation does will provide an example for 
the rest of the world. And I want to be sure 
that 10 years from now, 20 years from 
now, the end of this century, that Amer- 


ican workers will be the most produc- 
tive, the best paid, the most united, the 
most free, and the most idealistic workers 
on Earth. That’s my goal. With your help, 
we'll reach that goal together. 

And now we have 54 minutes left for 
questions. I’ll take the first one. 


QUESTIONS 


TAX CREDIT FOR COLLEGE EDUCATION 


Q. Hi, Mr. 
Dayton. 

THE Presiwent. I feel welcome. Thank 
you. 

Q. My name is Lou Ann Clingman. 
And I’m a senior at Fernwell High School, 
and I’m an advanced high schoo] student 
at Miami University. And my first ques- 
tion for you this afternoon is: I’m enter- 


President, welcome to 
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ing college full-time next year, and I was 
wondering if you’re going to give the fam- 
ilies of college students a tax credit next 
year? 

Tue Present. I’ll be glad to answer. 
No. [Laughter] But let me explain. Since 
I’ve been in office just 34 years, there 
have been very few goals that I have ac- 
complished absolutely. One of them is that 
I wanted to make sure that every young 
person in our Nation who was mentally 
able to do college work could get a full col- 
lege education no matter how poor the 
family might be. And I can guarantee you, 
that when you get ready to go to college, 
no matter what the financial condition of 
your family might be, you will be finan- 
cially able to go to college, through grants 
or loans or work-study programs. There’s 
no reason anymore in this country after 
the great work that the Congress has done 
in the last 3 years for any young person 
to be deprived of a college education be- 
cause of economic circumstances. 

So, we’ve done that, it’s a great achieve- 
ment and I think that we’ll build on it. 

Q. Good afternoon, Mr. President, 
and happy birthday to you. 

Tue Presipent. Thank you very much. 
It was yesterday, but thank you. I heard 
“Happy Birthday” sung so many times 
yesterday, I almost turned against it. 
But then I got home and Amy had 
practiced on her violin all week, and she 
surprised me last night by playing “Happy 
Birthday” on the violin. It sounded 
beautiful once again. So, thank you very 
much. 


MINORITY EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS 


Q. My name is Howard T. Smith, and 
I’m a resident of the city of Dayton, Ohio. 
Before I ask my question, I’d like to say, 
Mr. President, I attended your Inaugu- 
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ration in January of 1977, and I intend 
to be present at your Inauguration cere- 
mony in January of 1981. 

Tue Preswwent. Thank you. So far, 
that’s my favorite question. [Laughter] 

Q. I’ve read recently that one of five 
black families receives public assistance. In 
addition, black youth are traditionally 
hardest hit in periods of recession. Mr. 
President, what new programs are you 
proposing to help blacks find jobs? 

THE Present. I might say that four 
times as many white families receive pub- 
lic assistance as do black families, but 
you’re absolutely right in your basic ques- 
tion that the minority citizens of our 
country still suffer most from any sort of 
economic problems that we have—and 
by minority citizens I’m going to stretch 
the definition a little bit by including 
women, because women are still cheated 
in this country as are the black people as 
well. For equal work women only get paid 
59 cents out of every dollar that men get, 
and that’s black women and white women 
as well. 


But to answer your specific question, 
we've been able in the last 3% years, in 
spite of all these economic shocks that 
I’ve described, to make good progress on 
employment. We’ve had a net increase 
of 8% million jobs. About 400,000 more 
people are at work in Ohio today than 
there were in January when you attended 
that first Inauguration. As a matter of 
fact, about 1.3 million more black people 
are at work today than there were in 
January of 1977. That’s not enough, be- 
cause we still have a lot of people unem- 
ployed. 

In the last 4 months or so the unem- 
ployment rate has not increased. It’s been 
about 7.7, 7.8 percent. We're doing the 
best we can to get it down. We've tried 
to channel opportunities for minorities in 
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this country to places outside of govern- 
ment jobs, that the taxpayers have to 
finance, into permanent jobs in the pri- 
vate free enterprise system. For instance, 
I’ve been very eager to see black owner- 
ship of some radio and television stations, 
because in the past, because of discrimina- 
tion, they’ve been excluded from that. 
We've tripled the number of black-owned 
or -controlled stations in the last 2 years. 

I’ve also been very eager to see that 
when the Government has local develop- 
ment funds spent for public works or when 
the Government buys things like file cabi- 
nets or uniforms or stationery and so 
forth, that a certain portion of those ex- 
penditures—and you help pay the taxes— 
go to minority-owned businesses. That’s 
been a very fruitful pursuit, and we’ve 
more than tripled the purchases from 
black-owned companies. And we’ve had 
about 15 percent of our total public works 
channeled into minority-owned _busi- 
nesses, that’s helped. Another thing that 
we’re doing now is trying to increase the 
so-called countercyclical aid to communi- 
ties where the unemployment rate is high. 
We have a billion dollar program that I 
believe the Congress will pass before it 
adjourns this year. 

And the last point I want to make is 
this. No, I want to make two more points 
quickly. One is that we’ve tried to protect 
as best we could the downtown urban 
areas which were deteriorating so rapidly 
3 or 4 years ago. It’s good for the suburbs 
to build up, that’s inevitable, but while 
they do that, I don’t want to see down- 
town Dayton or downtown Atlanta or 
downtown Washington, D.C., go down 
and become a ghetto area. So, we in all 
of our programs, housing, transportation, 
we’ve tried to defend them. 


And the last thing is that we have before 
the Congress now, that I believe will be 
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passed, a $2 billion program for youth 
employment. This program will tie to- 
gether for the first time the Labor De- 
partment and the Education Department 
to make sure that when a young person 
gets out of high school or out of a junior 
college or out of vocational technical 
school, that his or her talents are matched 
with the particular jobs available in that 
community. We’ve never done this before. 
This will be a 50-percent increase in youth 
employment programs, keeping intact 
what we’ve already got. A lot of these jobs 
will be channeled to minority youth, of 
course, and this will be a very helpful, 
additional boon to what we’ve done 
already. 


So, those are some of the programs 
very hurriedly that we’re working on, 
many of them already established and 
very helpful; the record already very 
good ; the future looks much brighter. 

Q. Thank you very much. 

Tue Presipent. Thank you, Howard 
Smith. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Harlan Hul- 
linger, and I'd like to know what your 
current position and future policy is on 
chemical warfare and whether you intend 
to make it a part of your defense policy or 
if you had some intention of stopping 
funding of the current facility proposal 
before Congress? 

THE PRESIDENT. What we’ve done, as 
you know, ever since the First World War, 
is taken the leadership as a nation in try- 
ing to eliminate the threat of chemical 
warfare from the arsenals or policies of 
the nations of the world. We have on- 
going negotiations with the Soviet Union 
even now to outlaw chemical warfare. We 
have indications that they’ve used chemi- 
cal warfare against the Afghan people and 
also that the Vietnamese have used Soviet 
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chemicals against the poor people of Cam- 
bodia. We have reserve supplies of some 
chemicals on hand, because we’ve got to 
keep those in order to induce the Soviets 
to join with us in the elimination of this 
threat. 

The present proposal, which I think is 
ill-advised by the Congress, is to move 
immediately toward the production of 
so-called binary chemicals that can be 
used against human beings. The binary 
approach is a good one, in that you have 
two different chemicals that are not 
mixed until they’re actually used, so that 
if you were to spill them at some storage 
place, say, an Air Force base in our coun- 
try, nobody would be injured. Only it’s 
when you mix them would they be used. 
And eventually we'll replace our exist- 
ing limited stockpiles of old-fashioned, 
already mixed, and very dangerous chem- 
icals with the binary chemicals that are 
not dangerous until the time of war comes. 


So, that’s the combination that we’ll use 
to move to a modern small supply of 
chemicals of a binary nature that are not 
dangerous in storage, but to continue to 
work with the Soviet Union and all na- 
tions to eliminate the threat of chemical 
warfare altogether. 

Q. Thank you. 

THE PRESIDENT. 
much, Harlan. 

You can see the breadth of the ques- 
tions that we get in a townhall meeting. 
I had no idea I was going to get that 
question. I’m glad I was familiar with the 
answer. [Laughter] I’ve been studying it 
lately. 


Thank you very 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES 


Q. Good afternoon, President Carter. 
My name is Gene Hawk, and I live and 
work here in Dayton, Ohio. For the past 
3 years, the State of Ohio has received 
approximately 75 cents back from the 
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Federal Government for every dollar it 
pays in Federal taxes. This ratio is about 
the same for most of Midwestern indus- 
trial States, while in the South, the situa- 
tion is just the opposite. They receive 
more aid than they pay in. My question is: 
Why are the tax dollars from Ohio and 
other industrial States allowed to drain 
into the South when we have been hit the 
hardest by the recession? 

Tue Preswent. That’s a good ques- 
tion. I’m afraid your question is going to 
get more applause than my answer. But 
let me try to explain it. It’s not something 
new, as you know. 

Ever since 1913 when a constitutional 
amendment was passed authorizing in- 
come tax, the policy of our Nation—all 
Presidents, Democratic and Republican; 
all Congresses, Democratic and Republi- 
can majorities—has been to collect for 
the Federal revenues money depending 
upon the wealth or income of an 
American citizen no matter where that 
citizen might live. 

Rich people pay more taxes than poor 
people to the Federal Government. In 
State and local governments that’s not 
necessarily the case, because local gov- 
ernments are primarily financed, in many 
States, by sales tax, and the poor people 
pay just as much sales tax on a loaf of 
bread as a rich person. It’s a lot higher 
percentage of their income, of course. 


And then the Congress, through its 
laws, that have to be signed by a Presi- 
dent, send those moneys that are col- 
lected from the income tax to communi- 
ties and to services as they are needed, to 
defend our Nation through the military— 
and a lot of the military bases are located 
in the South; you have an outstanding 
military base here in Dayton—to build 
highway systems; to help with education, 
primarily designed for the more deprived 
children and the poorer children, just to 
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supplement what the local and State gov- 
ernments can do; to rebuild cities by 
matching funds, as we are doing with 
your urban development program; and 
of course, to pay unemployment compen- 
sation when people are temporarily out of 
work, as is the case with many people 
here in Dayton. I was in Flint, Michigan, 
yesterday. 

So, the programs that Congress passes 
to spend money is designed primarily to 
defend our country; to provide uniform 
transportation services, say, with the In- 
terstate Highway System; and to meet 
pockets of need that vary from one com- 
munity to another, whether they’re in the 
North or South, East or West; and also 
to meet transient needs until the State and 
local governments can catch up with a 
general trend, like controlling pollution 
or building up an energy program. 

I would guess that in the future this 
policy will continue. If Ohio had a very 
low income level, then you would pay 
much less money to the Federal Govern- 
ment than you got back. If you had a lot 
of poverty and a lot of deprivation in 
Ohio, you would get a lot more money 
back than you paid in, because you 
wouldn’t have much income tax, right? 
And the poor people would get more wel- 
fare payments, more unemployment com- 
pensation. So, what has happened in the 
past is a measurement of the progress and 
wealth, or income, of the States involved. 

I’m from the South, as you know. 
Georgia’s a very progressive State, making 
a lot of progress, not nearly up to the in- 
come level of Ohio yet. But it’s equaliz- 
ing, the trend. And eventually I believe 
that Ohio will get back about what it 
pays in. 

I might say that just since I’ve been in 
office, the average income of a family in 
Ohio has gone up 36 percent in less than 
4 years. You’re still making a lot of prog- 
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ress, and your employment in Ohio has 
gone up 10 percent, in this entire State— 
as I said earlier, more than 400,000 jobs. 

So, to answer your question, I don’t 
think it’s going to change, that policy. I 
don’t think it ought to change. But the 
reason for it is that on the average, Ohio 
families have a higher level of income, 
and they pay income tax based on how 
much they have coming in and the 
moneys that the Federal Government 
pays out for social programs go to those 
that have very low incomes. So far, you 
have more low-income families on the 
average in the South, but I believe it’s 
equalizing. 

Did I explain it so you could under- 
stand it? 


Q. Yes, you did. 


Tue PrReEsIDENT. You may not like the 
answer, but that’s accurate, I believe. 


Thank you very much. 


TAX POLICIES 


Q. Hi. My name is Amy Bechtel, and 
I’m a senior at Centerville High School. 
And I’ve been studying economics and 
government a lot, and Ronald Reagan has 
proposed to cause more tax cuts with par- 
ticular emphasis on big business. This is, 
I think, in order to stimulate growth of 
business and consequently increase em- 
ployment and put money back into the 
economy. My question is: Do you feel that 
this is a productive way to check inflation 
and help the U.S. economy? 

Tue Preswent. No, that’s one of the 
worst proposals that I have ever heard of 
and one of the most inflationary things 
that’s ever been suggested for presentation 
to the Congress. Let me explain why. 

The so-called Reagan-Kemp-Roth pro- 
posal is what you’re referring to. Only 10 
percent of the benefits of that proposal 
would go to stimulate new investments in 
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business and new tools and the moderniza- 
tion of American production plants. 
Ninety percent would go to personal in- 
come tax reductions, primarily for the 
rich people. For instance, a family that 
makes $200,000 a year under Reagan’s 
proposal would get 35 times more tax 
benefits than a family that makes $20,000 
a year. You'd have a heavy channeling of 
benefits or tax moneys into the pockets of 
the rich families and very little going to 
business that would help them invest in 
new plants and provide more jobs for the 
American workers. 

Business Week, which is a very con- 
servative magazine, has disavowed any 
support of Reagan’s proposal. Former 
President Ford, a Republican who sup- 
ports Reagan for President, has said he 
could not support Reagan’s proposal. 
Those are not exactly biased analysts. I 
think one of the closest political observers 
to Reagan is his own Vice-Presidential 
running mate, George Bush. George Bush 
said that the Reagan-Kemp-Roth pro- 
posal would create inflation rates in this 
country of over 30 percent, and George 
Bush said the best way he could think of 
to describe it was “voodoo economics.” 

So, it’s not just me as a Democrat who 
thinks this is a ridiculous proposal, It 
would be extremely damaging to the 
working families of this country, would 
deprive them of an opportunity for jobs, 
and would saddle them with enormous 
inflationary pressures, and the rich fami- 
lies would benefit tremendously. 

We have proposed, on the other hand, 
that we not have any tax cuts during an 
election year. I think it’s the wrong time 
for the Congress to consider it, because 
there’s too much politics involved. But our 
proposal would be very cautious in nature 
and designed, with 50 percent of the total 
benefits going to stimulate jobs and to cre- 
ate new investments in the steel industry, 
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the automobile industry, and associated 
ones like the ones that produce tires, and 
at this same time we would add some per- 
sonal reductions, but very few. The only 
two that amount to anything much is to 
have an income tax credit beginning next 
year that would just offset the increase in 
social security payments to keep the social 
security system sound. That ought to be 
done. And the other thing that we are 
proposing is that we should eliminate the 
so-called marriage penalty. Now if a hus- 
band and wife live together and both 
work, they have to pay a lot higher income 
taxes than if a man and woman are living 
together not being married when they 
both work, and I don’t think that’s right 
to preserving the sanctity of marriage. 
So, we want to eliminate that marriage 
penalty. That’s one other point. 

And I think that’s the best brief descrip- 
tion I could make of the so-called Reagan- 
Kemp-Roth proposal. 

This same foolish idea was put forward 
in 1978 in the election when Members of 
Congress were running for reelection, and 
before the election time was over almost 
all the Republican candidates who had 
earlier endorsed it said, “It’s like a mill- 
stone around our neck, because once 
people look at it and see what it does, it’s 
not a politically attractive proposal.” 
Other than that it’s okay. [Laughter] 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Q. Good afternoon, Mr. President. 

Tue Presipent. Good afternoon. 

Q. My name is Tony Mann, and I’m 
from Dayton, Ohio. My question is, with 
the conflict and terrorism continuing in 
the Middle East, what new measures are 
the United States now taking or planning 
to take to bring stability and lasting peace 
to that area of the world? 


Tue Preswent. Our security is di- 
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rectly related to stability in the Middle 
East and particularly to the preservation 
of the existence and the freedom and, 
hopefully, the peace of Israel. 

One of the most exciting times of my 
administration so far has been when Pres- 
ident Sadat, Prime Minister Begin, and I 
forged the Camp David accords, followed 
up by a treaty between Egypt, that’s by 
far the most powerful] and influential 
Arab nation, and her neighbor, Israel. 
And now, of course, they have normal 
commerce, the borders are open, the 
tourists go to and from Israel and Egypt, 
they have ambassadors in both countries. 
Instead of confronting each other across 
barbed wire with machine gun bullets 
and tanks, they confront each other now 
with negotiating. This is a very fine de- 
velopment and, I think, helps to stabilize 
the western part of the Mideast area, 
that is, the part that borders on the Medi- 
terranean. 


The other part of the so-called Mid- 
east—I think you might want to extend it 
to the Persian Gulf; I won’t try to make 
geographical definitions here—is still a 
very troubling part of the world. The 
revolution in Iran has not yet been re- 
placed with a stable, coherent govern- 
ment. The Iranians have had a very dif- 
ficult time in putting together their own 
government. They have finally got a par- 
liament elected—they call it a Majles— 
they've got a speaker of the parliament, 
they’ve got a Prime Minister, and a Pres- 
ident now, they’re putting together a cab- 
inet. And we believe that when they get a 
government intact that the country might 
be more stable. But that process has been 
interrupted, as you know, by the attack 
on Iran by Iraq. 

So far, we have been instrumental in 
confining that conflict to just those two 
nations and trying to discourage [encour- 
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age] ? both those countries to sit down and 
negotiate their differences. We can get 
along without oil from Iran and Iraq, but 
we cannot get along without oil, ourselves 
or the rest of the world, from the rest of 
the Persian Gulf region. The United Arab 
Emirates, Kuwait, and Saudi Arabia ship 
about 12 million barrels of oil every day 
out of the Straits of Hormuz, and we will 
use whatever means is required to keep 
the Straits of Hormuz open. 

In the meantime, we want to prevent 
any further disturbance that might pre- 
cipitate a Soviet involvement in Iran or 
Iraq. We use our alliances with France 
and Australia and Great Britain and other 
western countries, plus our friendship 
with Saudi Arabia, with Pakistan, and 
other Moslem countries, to dampen down 
any conflict there. In the future we'll con- 
tinue these policies. 

One of the things that we will do after 
the election is to go ahead with another 
summit meeting between myself and 
President Sadat and Prime Minister 
Begin, to followup on further progress to- 
ward a comprehensive Mideast peace. 

In the meantime we are working with 
the King of Jordan, trying to stabilize the 
situation in Lebanon, hoping that later 
the Syrians will come into a peaceful re- 
lationship with Israel, and a resolution of 
the Palestinian question, which all three 
of us want to see done. That’s a quick 
summary of the circumstances in the Mid- 
east Persian Gulf region and what we have 
in mind for the future. 


THE FEDERAL BUDGET 


Q. Good afternoon, Mr. President. My 
name is Steve Schier, and I teach poli- 
tics at Wittenberg University in Spring- 
field, Ohio. I was surprised to learn this 
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week that you and I have the same birth- 
day. So, I wish you a happy birthday. 

THE PRESIDENT. Same to you. 

Q. My question is this: The congres- 
sional budget process in recent days has 
gone off the rails. Taxing and spending 
limits have been deferred for final resolu- 
tion until after the election. The problem 
of controlling annual budget spending is 
compounded by the fact that an estimated 
75-80 percent of annual spending is un- 
controllable—entitlements, multi-year 
contracts. Can you promise to discipline 
Congress to eventually balance the 
budget, and at what cost to Government 
programs should the budget be balanced? 
Finally, could you compare yours and 
Ronald Reagan’s proposals for eventually 
bringing the budget into balance? 

THE PresiwENt. Yes. I'll be glad to. 

You’re right in the analysis of what the 
Congress has done the last few days. But 
one of the greatest steps forward that I 
know the Congress has taken in my life- 
time has been the development of the 
budget process—the formation of the 
Budget Committees and the self-imposed 
discipline on the Congress that formerly 
just did not exist. Now the Budget Com- 
mittees set overall limits of spending, as 
you know, in different areas of American 
life, and then the Appropriations Com- 
mittees, that formerly had unlimited au- 
thority, have to comply with those limits. 
So, it’s a very good improvement in re- 
sponsibility and predictability about the 
Government process. 

The Congress has done a yeoman’s job 
this year, in my judgment, in trying to 
bring about a balanced budget. It’s easy 
to use “‘if’s”—but if we had 6-percent un- 
employment in 1982 fiscal year, in this 
year that started yesterday, 1981 fiscal 
year, then we would have a balanced 
budget. What has caused the budget to be 
unbalanced is the increased unemploy- 
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ment compensations that are being made 
to workers who are out of jobs, particu- 
larly in areas relating to automobiles and 
a few other industries, but that’s the main 
one. We cannot abandon those workers, 
and I have asked the Congress to extend 
unemployment compensation another 13 
weeks when their present authorization 
expires. We have, I think, a good prospect 
to continue this discipline on spending in 
the future. 

There are two things that will make it 
hard to carry out the goal that you de- 
scribed, no matter who the President 
might be: One is my commitment that 
during the next 5 years, counting the year 
that just started, we will have a continual, 
predictable, adequate increase in real- 
dollar expenditures for defense capability. 
For the 8 vears before I became President, 
out of 7 of those years we had a decrease 
in spending for defense under the Repub- 
lican administration. We’ve had a steady 
predictable increase built in that'll con- 
tinue. And the other thing is that we have 
a very serious problem with the meeting 
of needs of the constituent groups be- 
cause of inflation. Social security, for in- 
stance, must be kept sound. 

When I was campaigning in 1976, there 
was an imminent prospect of a failure or 
bankruptcy of the social security system. 
We've put it back on its feet, and it will 
be kept sound. One of the provisions for 
social security, though, is as the inflation 
rate goes up for retired people, their 
social security payments go up enough to 
compensate for inflation, because those 
payments are low enough so they’re al- 
ready very restraining. So, with those 
built-in guarantees of certain groups of 
people, like social security recipients, that 
they can have a stable and predictably 
good life in the future, and the need for a 
strong defense, it’s not going to be easy 
to have a balanced budget. That’s still 
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my goal, and I believe the Congress 
shares that goal. 

Last March we had a balanced budget 
committed. We did not anticipate the 
downturn in the economic situation of 
the entire world brought about by OPEC 
price increases and the increase in wel- 
fare payments and unemployment com- 
pensation payments that go along with it. 
And of course, when you get more people 
unemployed and those unemployment 
compensation payments go up, you also 
get less income tax being paid by those 
same people who have formerly paid in- 
terest into the Federal revenue chest. 

I made the answer awhile ago to Ann 
Bechtel over here about the Reagan- 
Kemp-Roth proposal. My total eco- 


nomic proposal, that I outlined so briefly, 
is anti-inflationary in nature. The replace- 
ment of social security payments by tax 
credits has an anti-inflationary impact. 
Reagan’s proposal is highly inflationary in 
nature, and if his proposal is put into 


effect, I see no possible way that the 
deficits could be less than $100 billion a 
year by 1985. But I think my proposal is 
much better designed to meet the needs 
of our people to have equity in the income 
tax system, to have discipline on the Con- 
gress, and work toward a balanced budget. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Terence 
Walton, and I’m a 10th-grade DE student 
at Patterson Co-op. And Id first like to 
bring you greetings from the distributive 
education department and everyone at 
Patterson. Now, first of all, if Ronald 
Reagan were here I’d ask him why he 
isn’t striking like all the rest of the actors, 
but I'd like to ask you: Do you have any 
plans for allocating additional funds for 
vocational education or education in gen- 
eral in the coming years? 


Tue Presipent. Yes. Just since I’ve 
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been in office we have done two things 
basically—three things for education that 
are very notable. One is, we have created 
the new Department of Education, be- 
cause formerly education was buried 
under health and welfare, and there was 
no way for a local school board, a teacher 
or a parent or a Governor who is inter- 
ested in better education in a community 
or State to find who in Washington was 
directly responsible for education. So, now 
we’ve got a new Department of Educa- 
tion, a new Secretary of Education, a 
highly qualified woman, and that’s one 
step in the right direction. 

Another one is what I described earlier 
about the guarantee that any young per- 
son who finishes high school without re- 
gard to economics can go to college and 
find a way to finance it. All they’ve got to 
do is qualify to do college work. 

And the third thing is that we’ve in- 
creased substantially our commitment in 
Federal money for education. In just this 
brief first 3 years we’ve increased Federal 
money going to education by 73 percent, 
an enormous increase. At the same time 
I’ve been very careful to leave control of 
the school system at the local level. I don’t 
think the Federal Government ought to 
get involved in the curriculum or the hir- 
ing of teachers or how to handle educa- 
tion as it relates to the student teacher. 
But we do provide assistance in general 
for those who live in very poor areas or 
near a military base, where the taxes are 
not paid and the students are there, or 
problems of that kind—on vocational 
education of all kinds, distributive educa- 
tion would be included. We have had sub- 
stantial increases, and we will continue 
that trend upward in the commitment of 
Federal funds for that need. 


One very important connective part is 
the youth act that I described earlier in 
answer to one of the questions about 
minority employment. This $2 billion that 
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we’ll put into youth employment will be a 
50-percent increase in the next 2 years. 
It'll provide literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of jobs for young people like you at 
the junior and senior high school level or 
perhaps a little bit older, who in the past 
have not been able to get a job. 

The good thing about this for taxpayers 
is that these jobs will not be in govern- 
ment jobs. They'll be in private employ- 
ment, where a young person can go to 
work there and for the first few weeks 
the government will help pay part of the 
salary until that young person goes 
through a training program and then can 
handle the full job himself or herself. And 
if they need a special remedial course in 
high school, say, like in mathematics, then 
they’ll get that remedial course at night 
while they hold a full-time job in a local 
business opportunity. 

So, that will bé a tremendous, $2 billion 
increase above and beyond what we’ve 
already done, specifically designed for 
youth education and employment that 
would tie directly to the program that 
you're in. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL AND ENLISTMENT 


Q. Good afternoon, sir. I’m Major 
Paul Davis from Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, and I’m a firm believer in a 
strong and smart military as a deterrent 
to conflict. In your recent signing of the 
military pay increases you offered some 
inducement for the all-volunteer force, 
and while it is a step, it certainly doesn’t 
go all the way to help us recruit and re- 
tain the topnotch people that we need 
in tomorrow’s military. What additional 
inducements are you going to offer in your 
next administration to help us? 

Tue PresipeNnT. We've had several ap- 
propriations bills that I have signed since 
I’ve been in office, amounting to more 
than $2 billion in increased pay and bene- 
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fits for military people. The last one, the 
so-called Nunn-Warner bill, was just 
signed recently, and that’s the one to 
which you refer. It primarily increases 
pay in general. It also provides more hous- 
ing allowance and also helps with trans- 
portation allowance, and, I believe, in ad- 
dition will help encourage people to re- 
enlist, particularly at the mid-skill level 
among petty officers who in the past have 
not done so. 

I’m committed to the volunteer military 
force. The registration for the draft which 
I supported strongly does not lead to a 
draft. It’s just the registration of young 
people 18 and 19 years old so that we’ll 
know where they are, and if we do have 
to mobilize our forces it can be done ex- 
peditiously. It'll save us 90 to 100 days. 
One of the things that we’ve done in that 
registration in which about 95 percent of 
the young people signed up on time, was 
to have a block on the form that they fill 
out if they want to get more information 
about a career in the military forces. 
Fifteen percent of all those who signed 
up said they would like to get informa- 
tion about a career in the military forces. 
That will help us with recruitment. That’s 
part of the answer to your question. 

Another thing is that we are trying to 
explore ways now to extend the time that 
military personnel are assigned to one 
particular location, to minimize how 
much time they have to spend going to 
and from training courses, of schools, and 
going to a new assignment. I think a more 
stable assignment of military people will 
help to let their lives be better and to tie 
them more closely with the civilian com- 
munity around them. 

I was in the Navy for 11 years, 7 years 
after I finished at Annapolis, and spent 
the last part of my life in submarines. A 
lot of that time was at sea. We have had 
some very long, extended cruises for some 
of our ships in the Indian Ocean, as you 
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know, since the hostages were captured 
by Iran, but in general we’re trying also 
to explore ways where the families of mili- 
tary people, men or women, can be both 
closer to them, assigned to the same place 
where the military persons are assigned, 
and to let that rotation from unpopular or 
unpleasant foreign stations be more rapid. 

That’s the combination of a few things 
that we’ll do in the future, and I think 
there’s a general trend upward in the 
number of women who are volunteering 
for the military forces. We see a great 
opportunity there for good careers for 
women and, of course, only the actual 
combat roles are excluded for women’s 
service now. And I think this will open up 
opportunities for Americans that didn’t 
have it before, and this is a very fine 
chance for me to put in a plug for that. 

Thank you very much, Major. I’m glad 
to talk to you. 

Q. Thank you, sir. 


REGISTRATION AND THE DRAFT 


Q. Good afternoon, Mr. President. My 
name is Mary Turner, and my home is 
here in Dayton, Ohio. My question is 
about the young men 18 and over that 
are now registered for the draft and are 
attending college. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. I would like to know, if and when 
the time should come that they would be 
called to duty to defend this country, how 
long would they have to attend college, 
would they be able to finish the year, and 
when they come back, would they be able 
to attend college under some kind of 
education program like the last bill of 
rights for GI’s? 

Tue PreEsIDENT. Mary, let me answer. 
That’s a good question and it’s probably 
on a lot of people’s minds. 

First of all, there is not going to be any 
draft imposed anytime in the future. I 
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hope we will never see the reimposition 
of the draft. The only circumstances 
under which we could have draft of young 
people would be if our national security 
was in danger, that we had to defend our- 
selves, and even then the Congress would 
have to pass a new law setting up authori- 
zation for young people to be drafted. 
That’s one part of the question. So, you 
need not worry about some unforeseen 
threat to our Nation that we’re going to 
have any draft at all. We’re going to con- 
tinue with the volunteer military forces. 

Secondly, if we ever do have another 
draft, I am not in favor of excluding col- 
lege students. I want them to be drafted 
along with everybody else, because in the 
past, quite often the children of the poorer 
families were the ones that were drafted, 
and anybody that could scrape up enough 
money to put their young men in college 
avoided the draft. I think if we do have 
another threat to our national security 
serious enough to have the draft, we will 
not have a college exclusion, as far as I’m 
concerned. 

And the third thing is that we will con- 
tinue the GI bill benefits, certainly, if that 
should ever come to pass. It’s not going to 
come to pass. We won't give college stu- 
dents special privileges. If it should come 
to pass, then we will certainly have GI 
privileges and other benefits for veterans 
as we have had in the past. 


INFLATION 


Q. Good afternoon, Mr. President. My 
name is Johnnie Pope, and welcome to 
Dayton. 

Tue Preswwent. Thank you, Johnnie. 

Q. My first question is: Does Federal 
deficits contribute to inflation? Also, if 
reelected, what’s your long-range plan to 
combat inflation? 

THE PRESIDENT. Fine. Yes, Federal defi- 
cits do contribute to inflation. I don’t 
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think there’s any doubt about it. The Fed- 
eral deficit size is one of the major factors 
in the attitude of people. The financial 
community, the business community, the 
average family, all of their attitudes are 
influenced by how big the Federal deficit 
is. 

When I was running for President in 
1976, the Federal deficit was 41 percent 
of our gross national product; that is, it 
was 414 percent of everything this Nation 
produced. Now, we’ve cut that deficit 
down to about a third as much of our 
gross national product, and we're still 
making progress to bring it down. 

Other things are much more inflation- 
ary in nature than just the Federal deficit. 
How much money is available in the 
community—by the community I mean 
the whole Nation—is a very serious cause 
of inflation. If you have a lot of money 
available floating around for a given 
amount of bread and clothes and automo- 
biles and refrigerators, then people tend, 
in effect, to bid against each other and 
force the price of those products up. One 
cause of a lot of money floating around 
is people don’t save the money. And 
Americans need to save more of their 
money in order to reduce the amount of 
inflationary pressure there. 

Another factor, of course, is the price of 
goods over which we have no control. The 
biggest cause of inflation right now has 
been—the biggest single cause has been 
the explosion in the price of OPEC oil, 
where they, as I said earlier, more than 
doubled the price of oil in 1 year. So, 
that kind of price forced on us is a very 
important cause of inflation. 

What we’ve done there and what we'll 
continue to do in the future is to hold 
down the Federal deficts, try to encourage 
people to invest in new plants and new 
tools, and also to save their money so that 
it can be loaned to people to buy new 
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houses and so forth, and to cut down our 
dependence on imported oil. 

We've passed now legislation to set up 
a very good national energy policy—the 
first time we’ve ever had one in our his- 
tory—and we’re saving energy and not 
wasting it anymore and producing more 
American energy, not only producing 
more coal than any year in history, but 
we also have more oil wells and natural 
gas wells being drilled this year than any 
year in history. So, as we cut down on the 
amount of oil we bring into this country, 
we control inflation. We’ll continue that in 
the future. This day and every day in 
1980 we’re buying 2 million barrels of oil 
less than we were the first year I was in 
office. We’re making good progress there. 

So, those are the kind of things that 
we’re doing now and in the future to hold 
down inflation. 

Q. Thank you, sir. 


Tue Presiwent. Thank you. Good 
question. 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


Q. Good afternoon, Mr. President. I’m 
Dave Ponitz, and I live in Centerville. 
Being 13 and being aware of this sum- 
mer’s registration for the draft and its 
direct effect on me, I wonder if you in- 
tend to reinstate the draft or anything 
similar in the foreseeable future? 

Tue Presiwent. Okay. David, by the 
time you get to be 18 or 19, I believe that 
we will still have a nation militarily strong 
enough and with a philosophy of com- 
mitment to peace that will prevent the 
need for draft. Our country is the 
strongest on Earth. Militarily, economi- 
cally, politically, we’re the strongest na- 
tion on Earth. Our influence is greater 
than that of any other nation. Our moral 
and ethical standards, I believe, are un- 
equaled anywhere on Earth. The Ameri- 
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can people are committed to peace, and 
I believe that that will continue. 

This election will help to shape those 
attitudes for the future. One of the ele- 
ments of maintaining peace, in my judg- 
ment, is the control of nuclear weapons. 
Ever since Harry Truman was President 
back in 1948-1952, every President, 
Democrats or Republicans—Eisenhower, 
Nixon, Ford, Johnson, Kennedy—have 
favored negotiating with the Soviet 
Union an agreement to have equal nu- 
clear weapon arsenals to limit how many 
weapons we can both have and, over a 
period of time, to lower those levels. 


We have concluded the SALT II 
treaty. Ford and Nixon began the nego- 
tiations. I concluded them. Yesterday I 
read an article where Governor Reagan 
said that we should abandon the SALT 
II treaty and use a nuclear arms race as 
a new card to play against the Soviet 
Union to try to induce them to lower their 
commitment to nuclear weapons. This is 
the kind of thought or proposal that is 
very serious in its consequences. If the 
American people get the idea, which is 
mistaken, that a nuclear arms race on our 
side is going to cause the Soviets to quit 
building nuclear weapons on their side, 
they are silly, because we would not let 
the Soviets build theirs up to a high level 
and then have us hide in a closet and say, 
“Okay, go ahead and take over.” And 
there’s no way that we or the Soviet Union 
would negotiate for future arms control, 
nuclear weapons, if both sides were madly 
building as many nuclear weapons as the 
nation could support. 

Also, this kind of talk or proposal di- 
rectly violates the commitments that our 
Nation has made in the past to our allies 
around the world and to countries that 
don’t have nuclear weapons. And it’s a 
very serious matter to depart from a na- 
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tional commitment to peace and the con- 
trol of weapons and propose a departure 
from that policy. 

I believe the American people have 
sound judgment. And I believe the Ameri- 
can people want to see nuclear arms con- 
trolled, and I don’t believe the American 
people want to see a nuclear arms race 
begun by this country that might aggra- 
vate an already dangerous situation. And 
I believe that the American people are 
going to make the right judgment in 5 
weeks that will continue us on the path to 
nuclear arms control and therefore to 
peace, and I believe that’s what’s going 
to happen. So, I don’t think you have 
to worry. 

Q. Mr. President, my name is Harlan 
Louis, and I go to school at Northmont 
Junior High. 

THE PRESIDENT. 
name? 

Q. Harlan. 

Tue Presiwent. Harlan. Thank you. 

Q. Again, I’d like to wish you a very 
happy birthday. 

THE PREsIwENT. Thank you. 


What’s your first 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


Q. I would like to know—just suppose 
that you could not or you wouldn’t run for 
President. Who would you rather become 
President, John Anderson or Ronald Rea- 
gan? [Laughter] 

THE PReEsIDENT. Well, during every 
townhall meeting I try to pick out one 
question that I don’t answer. [Laughter] 
I believe the country would prefer a Dem- 
ocratic President, and if I could not run 
and could not be elected, at this moment 
my choice would be Fritz Mondale. 


You’d make a good news reporter. 
[Laughter] 


Q. Thank you. 
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Tue Presipent. What are you going 
to do when you finish school? 

Q. I’m planning on being an attorney. 

Tue Present. Oh, you’d be a good 
lawyer. I hope if I ever get into a lawsuit 
you're not on the other side. [Laughter] 

Thank you, Harlan, very much. 


VIEWS ON THE PRESIDENCY 


Q. My name is Ken Day, and I’m a 
resident of Dayton, Ohio, and I’m a senior 
at Northridge High School. My ques- 
tion is: There have been predictions that 
every 20 years or election years ending in 
zero, the President dies in office. Are you 
concerned about this? 


THE Presivent. I’ve seen those predic- 
tions. I’m willing to take the chance. I 
don’t say that in a silly way but even if I 
knew I would die in office if I were a 
President, I would still run for the office, 
because I think it’s the most exciting and 
challenging and important position in the 
free world. 

It’s the highest elective office in the 
world; it’s the office that’s revered by the 
American people. For anybody in politics, 
you know, it’s the ultimate achievement. 
The American people have given me an 
honor that I never dreamed of when I 
was your age, and I think it would be 
worth it even if I knew that it would end 
in some kind of tragedy. 

The Presidency is a special job; it’s a 
lonely job. You know, when you’ re elected 
President you’re the only one that has au- 
thority to represent everyone in this Na- 
tion. The decisions that come to my desk 
are the most difficult and complicated that 
anybody gets. The ones that come to the 
Oval Office are the ones that can’t be 
solved in your own family or in the city 
hall or country courthouse or in the Gov- 
ernor’s office or State legislature; if they 
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can’t solve the questions there they come 
to me. It’s a very serious challenge, but 
also a very exciting opportunity. Also you 
have good advisers; I’ve got an outstand- 
ing Cabinet. The Congress and I have 
had remarkably good cooperation in this 
first 3/2 or so years. 

We've been able to keep our Nation at 
peace. We’ve been able to keeping it move 
forward. And I’d like to continue those 
policies that we’ve established. It’s been a 
long time since this country had a Presi- 
dent who served two full terms, Eisen- 
hower, who was elected in 1952—28 years 
ago—was the last President who served 
two terms. And I think it would be bene- 
ficial to our Nation to have a President 
who was experienced, who knew the job, 
who was dealing with a nation’s problems 
in a period of transition and trial, when 
the rest of the world was looking to us for 
leadership, to continue to keep stability 
and progress moving as we’ve already es- 
tablished. 


So for all those reasons, I’m not afraid. 


If I knew it was going to happen, I would 
go ahead and be President and do the best 
I could till the last day I could. 

Q. Thank you. 


Tue PresiwenT. One more question. 


WHITE-COLLAR UNEMPLOYMENT 


Q. Good afternoon, Mr. President. My 
name is Jeff Pace, and I am a public in- 
formation officer for DAVEST, the Day- 
ton Volunteer Employment Service Team. 
The Carter administration has made 
strides into the reemployment of unem- 
ployed Americans who wish to be reem- 
ployed. However, the bulk of the admin- 
istration’s energies has seemingly been 
toward the labor market. My question to 
you is: What programs are you initiating 
to reemploy the unemployed white-collar 
professional? 
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Tue Presivent. It is hard to provide 
special programs for the white-collar pro- 
fessional because of the lack of concentra- 
tion of that particular group of employees 
in a certain location; also, because of the 
fact that the white-collar profession, most 
of them, has a fairly high educational 
level, and is comparatively mobile in that, 
if a certain class of jobs, say an insurance 
auditor or a certified public accountant 
job, should be lost in a certain commu- 
nity, they can find ready employment in a 
different community. 

I don’t have any plans to provide a re- 
settlement or a retraining program for 
those who have lost their jobs specifically 
in the white-collar, executive, professional 
level. But in the military there’s a very fine 
opportunity. We’re not employing people 
in the Government service right now; 
we’re trying to cut down on the total num- 
ber of employees. But I think that there 
is an opportunity for college training with 
Federal assistance for those who need to 
be retrained for a different kind of career. 
And that college training with loans and 
grants, work-study programs are available 
to adults beyond the normal college age if 
they should require retraining for a dif- 
ferent kind of profession. 

I haven’t answered your question well. 
It’s a difficult question. I’ve really not 
thought it through as I should have; I 
haven’t gotten his question before. But I 
think in our Nation with the employment 
force growing rapidly that someone who’s 
qualified to do the kind of work you 
described will not have a permanent dis- 
ability on a job. 

You might be interested in knowing, for 
instance, that last month alone, even 
though we’ve had some problems with 
unemployment, we added about a half a 
million jobs—I think 470,000 jobs—in this 
country, and even in the automobile in- 
dustry, each week for the last 6 weeks, 
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we’ve added back about 4,000 automobile 
workers. So, I think the recession has 
bottomed out, and although I haven’t 
answered your question adequately for 
you, with that narrow definition of em- 
ployee, the prospects in my judgment to 
minimize the damage from the recession 
is much less [better]? than it was a few 
weeks ago. 

Thank you very much. 

Let me add another point. I don’t have 
time for another question, I’m sorry. 

I’m really sorry. Let me say this in 
closing. It’s very helpful for me to come 
here to meet with you in an exciting 
community where you obviously have 
been in the forefront of American prog- 
ress, and you’ve always been both eager 
and qualified to meet changing times. In a 
modern technological world there’s no 
way to avoid change. We wouldn’t want 
to stop change if we could. And every 
time we’ve had a shocking change, in 
most cases we’ve benefited from it. Our 
space program has added enormously to 
the breadth of benefits of American life 
in medicine, in science, and so forth. 


When we changed many years ago 
from oil [wood] * to coal and later from 
coal to oil, American life was benefited 
with electricity for even rural homes and so 
forth. Now we are faced with the time of 
changing away from dependence on im- 
ported oil to a dependence on American 


energy and American ingenuity and 
American ability to conserve energy of all 
kinds that can give us an exciting life in 
the future. The OPEC Arab nations all 
put together only have about 6 percent of 
the world’s energy reserves—6 percent. 
The United States by itself has 24 per- 
cent of all the energy reserves on Earth, 


* White House correction. 
®* White Hourse correction. 
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and ours are not just oil and gas—we’ve 
got a lot of that—but ours are geothermal 
supplies and shale oil and coal and tar 
sands, almost every kind of energy you 
can imagine. 

I see in the future an exciting oppor- 
tunity for Americans to have a better life, 
a life with families stronger, a life of more 
leisure and enjoyable time, a life with a 
higher quality of air and water and land, 
a life with greater freedom, a life with 
more equality of opportunity among 
Americans who are different from one 
another, a life where discrimination is 
eliminated, a life of more trust of gov- 
ernment in itself, and a closer relation- 
ship between the average citizen and the 
people who are our elected officials. I see 
an America even stronger in the future 
than we’ve been in the past, with more 
friends around the world like the 1 bil- 
lion new friends that we’ve just added 
recently in the People’s Republic of 
China. And I see America using that 
strength for the maintenance of peace 
and the enhancement of human rights 
among all people on Earth. 

This is the kind of future that we face. 
We don’t face a future of which we need 
to be afraid or which we need to dread; 
it'll be an enjoyable, exciting, dynamic 
future. It’s typical of what Americans 
have always demanded, always expected, 
and always had. And I would believe that 
my little daughter, Amy, who will be 13 
this month and my _ granddaughter, 
Sarah, who is almost 2, will have a much 
better life in the future than I’ve experi- 
enced in my own, and we've already got, 
just the folks sitting here, the best life in 
the greatest nation of Earth. 

Thank you very much. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 12:02 p.m. in 


the Dayton Convention and Exhibition Center 
ballroom. 
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Lansdowne, Pennsylvana 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer Session 


With Local Residents. October 2, 1980 


THE Present. First of all, let me say 
to Joe and Bertha and their small family 
how delighted I am to be here. They’ve 
just about got the Nation covered with 
college students, and I’ve been very 
pleased to meet them. 

Before I start I’d like to ask all of you 
in your own way, later on, to say a prayer 
for my mother. She’s in the operating 
room right at this moment. She fell this 
morning and broke her hip, and she’s very 
strong and very vigorous and in good 
spirits. I don’t know whether she was rid- 
ing a skateboard or surfing, but she’s very 
active, as you know—82 years old, and I 
hope that she’ll be all right. 

I would like to say that this is a delight- 
ful experience for me to be in a neigh- 
borhood that’s obviously well groomed. 
It’s a little noisy; I don’t see how you 
ever get any sleep with this crowd on the 
street. But I’ve really enjoyed having a 
chance to get ready to come out here. 

Before I answer questions, I want to 
take just a couple minutes to remind all 
of you how God has blessed us in a nation 
of strength and freedom and diversity and 
concern about one another. Our Nation 
has been through a lot of trial and testing, 
through periods of difficulty when our 
existence was threatened and when the 
harmony of our people was really put to 
the severest possible challenge: in World 
War I, World War II, the Korean war, 
the Vietnam war, the Great Depression, 
the social changes that shocked our coun- 
try when we removed the last vestiges of 
legal discrimination against black people, 
the threat to the integrity of the White 
House by the Watergate embarrassments. 
These kinds of things have afflicted our 
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country from time to time, but we’ve al- 
ways pulled ourselves together. We’ve 
never lost our faith in God or in each 
other, and when our Nation was unified 
tion or the challenge or the problem or 
and when we could see clearly the ques- 
the obstacle, we’ve never failed to over- 
come it or to answer the questions. 

Nowadays we’ve got some problems. 
The whole world has problems; almost 
every nation has much more serious prob- 
lems than do we. And what you see in the 
news and hear on the radio ‘s the argu- 
ment and the debates and the differences 
and the temporary inconveniences and 
the changes that are taking place in our 
lives that we can’t stop and don’t want 
to stop that cause us to be concerned 
about the future. But what we need to 
remember is the underlying basic strength 
of the American people and our govern- 
ment. 

This is a time of reassessment to think 
about our past and present and also to 
make plans for the future, and I’m very 
delighted to be with you to share for a 
few minutes your thoughts and your con- 
cerns and your questions. I hope to learn 
about your own community and about 
you in the few minutes we have together 
and also hope that you can learn some- 
thing about me and about our country 
from the perspective of the Oval Office 
when I respond to your questions. So, I’ll 
be glad to answer questions. I don’t know 
who’s going to decide 

Q. [Inaudible] 


Tue Presipent. Thank you _ very 
much. I’m sorry—thank you very much. 


Q. [Inaudible] 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Tue Preswent. Right on. Yes, sir— 
with the attractive white moustache. 
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Q. My question is, Mr. Carter, why you 
have not cut down the size of the Federal 
bureaucracy as you said you would? 


Tue Presimwent. As a matter of fact, 
we have. I’ve been in office 2% years. 
We’ve had an inevitable growth with a 
75-percent increase in Federal funding 
for education, with a steady upward 
growth in our military, with the new En- 
ergy Department, with a lot of things 
that our people need to have, better trans- 
portation systems. But on top of all that 
we've had several tens of thousands fewer 
Federal employees now than when I took 
office, and by now we’ve probably re- 
duced the Federal rolls about 45,000. 
We’ve cut down on waste, and we’ve 
increased efficiency. We've still got a 
ways to go. But my hope and my com- 
mitment is to continue this downward 
trend in total number of Federal employ- 
ees at the same time we have to meet the 
needs of an increasing population. And, 
of course, lately we’ve had an increase in 
the problems that have been brought on 
us by the unexpected increase, almost 
doubled and doubling the price of OPEC 
oil. 

So, we’ve cut down on the total number 
of employees, We’ve cut down on the 
number of agencies and departments and 
at the same time increased services— 
still have a long way to go to improve it 
further. 


Yes, ma’am? 
HEALTH CARE PROGRAMS 


Q. Id like you to know that we cer- 
tainly do pray for you and your wife. 
You’re under a lot of pressure with 
things the way they are. We’re con- 
cerned—I’m concerned in this part of the 
world that Federal funding is not avail- 
able for mental health and child care. 
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Some of our agencies have had to close 
down. Do you see in the future help for 
that, for Federal funding? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, ma’am. We have 
just gotten through the Congress—I have 
not yet signed into law—a landmark 
Mental Health Systems Act of 1980. It 
will strengthen mental health programs 
of all kinds. This is a result of a study 
that was done the first 2 years I was in 
office. My wife was the chairman of the 
group. She had hearings, I think, in 22 
different cities around the Nation to let 
people who were experts in mental health 
care and who know the problems at the 
local and State level give her and then, 
through her and a commission, to me ad- 
vice on what could be done. 

I would guess next week I will go to one 
of the mental hospitals in the Washing- 
ton or Virginia, Maryland area and sign 
this legislation, which would be the basis 
in the future for the entire mental health 
program. 

On child health we’ve made substantial 
progress already. We put forward a so- 
called CHAPS legislation, which hasn’t 
yet passed. But as far as programs like 
immunization and the prevention of dis- 
ease is concerned, we've got that fairly 
well under control, with tremendous im- 
provement in the percentage of young 
people who are immunized against pre- 
ventable disease. 

We need to have a nationwide compre- 
hensive health insurance program, and 
the first implementation of that will be 
compatible with what we want to do to 
save money and to minimize Federal in- 
trusion into the lives of our people. I’m 
in favor, for instance, of keeping the rela- 
tionship between the private person and 
the choice of one’s own physician. I’m in 
favor of continuing to use the private in- 
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surers as much as possible to provide the 
insurance coverage. And I’m in favor of 
having a maximum emphasis on preven- 
tion of disease rather than treatment of 
extended disease that could have been 
prevented. I’m in favor of having an em- 
phasis on out-patient care rather than the 
incarceration of a patient permanently in 
the hospital or for an extended period in 
the hospital when it can be avoided. We 
also are going to emphasize the first phase 
step toward increased care for women and 
children—women during the prenatal 
period of childbearing and children with 
each year the age increasing until they’re 
covered up to maybe 14 years old, but 
starting with the infants and then the 
small children. 

This is the kind of program combined 
with a catastrophic health insurance for 
all families in the Nation. It will be the 
first step toward a more comprehensive 
program. But those are the principles in- 
volved. The emphasis has been and will 


be on the care for children under the gen- 
eral health, and I believe that you'll be 
pleased with the new bill that has been 
passed on mental health. 

Thank you. 


EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


Q. Mr. President, as a classroom teacher 
I'd like to first thank you for the strong 
support and commitment that you have 
given to improving public education in 
this country. I’d like to also, if you could, 
share with us your views as to why you 
think it is important that the ERA be 
passed soon and what significance do you 
attach to the fact that the Republicans 
have seen fit to exclude it from their goals 
for America? 

Tue Presipent. Every Republican 
President in modern history has favored 
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the equal rights amendment, and the Re- 
publican Party platform has strongly sup- 
ported the equal rights amendment for 40 
years. This is the first departure by the 
Republican Party from a commitment to 
the ERA. As a matter of fact, the Repub- 
lican Party actually endorsed in its na- 
tional platform the equal rights amend- 
ment before the Democrats did. It’s hard 
for me to understand why the Republi- 
cans now have withdrawn their support 
for the ERA. 


There’s a lot of reasons to pass it, and I 
need not go into all of them, but it’s im- 
portant to women to have their rights 
protected. A lot of distortions have been 
put forward about ERA that have been 
absolutely misleading. The thought that 
it would eliminate American families, 
would encourage homosexuality, would 
require men and women to go to the same 
bathrooms, would mean that young girls 
would be drafted into the military 
forces—all those lies have been put for- 
ward in, so far, a very effective, highly 
publicized campaign to defeat ERA. 
What ERA says is this and this is the 
amendment: That [neither]? the Federal 
Government and no State governments 
can pass a law discriminating against 
women. That’s it. And that is the amend- 
ment that’s being opposed by people in 
such a fervent way. That’s the amend- 
ment that’s being opposed by Governor 
Reagan. I do not understand why. 

There are hundreds and hundreds of 
laws all over this Nation in different 
States that deprive women of a right to 
own property if their husbands should 
die; that require a husband’s signature 
before they can get title to an automobile, 
or in some places even a driver’s license; 
the guarantee that at this time in the en- 
lightened Nation that we love, a woman 


* White House correction. 
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doing the same work for the same length 
of time requiring the same skills only gets 
59 cents as much as a man gets a dollar 
for doing the same work. The fact is that 
women are the heads of a lot of house- 
holds. Women have a normal lifespan 
greater than men, and there are a lot of 
widows, for instance. 

I remember in Plains once there were 
32 widows at one time and only 1 
widower, and that’s the total town and 
the widower was my wife’s grandfather. 
But the point is that women have rights 
that have not yet been guaranteed in the 
Constitution, and it’s the last remaining 
major need in our Nation, to realize the 
hopes and ambitions of our original 
founders that people would have an equal 
opportunity in this country. 

So, I’m strongly in favor of it. We’ve 
got three States to go. I’ll do all I can to 
get it passed. 


PRESIDENTS CAMPAIGN STYLE 


Q. Mr. President, in the early days of 
your campaign the tone of your political 
commercials was very upbeat and posi- 
tive as to your leadership qualities and to 
the loneliness of the job, et cetera. How- 
ever, in the last week or so, the negative 
aspects of your campaign strategy have 
been evident in some unclear rhetoric in 
political television commercials attacking 
your opponents, et cetera—for instance, 
the Jesus Christ amendment and Mr. An- 
derson. Please comment on your use of 
religious institutions as a forum and if you 
approve of these TV commercials and the 
use of a little mudslinging maybe? 

THE Present. I’ve never heard of 
the TV spot that you referred to about 
Anderson and the Jesus Christ amend- 
ment. And, in fact, I’ve very carefully 
avoided any reference to Congressman 
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Anderson as well for political, tactical 
reasons, as well as others. 

It is my responsibility as a candidate in 
the give-and-take political world that’s 
part of a democracy not only to point out 
what I have done in the last 4 years, and 
not only to point out what I intend to do 
the next 4 years, but to point out in a 
legitimate and accurate way the differ- 
ences between me and my major oppo- 
nents. 


For instance, the question about the 
equal rights amendment, it is a legiti- 
mate issue for me. It’s not just enough for 
me to say, “I’m for it.” I think it’s legiti- 
mate for me to say that Ronald Reagan 
is against it and then let the people de- 
cide. There are many people who are 
against ERA, and when I make that 
point, that means they can decide if they 
wish that that’s the only issue to vote for 
Mr. Reagan. 

On the question of peace—which is an- 
other item that has come up recently in 
the news—I don’t claim and have never 
thought that any President if they got in 
the Oval Office and were faced with crises 
in that lonely job would want war. But, 
it’s legitimate for me to point out that in 
the last 8 or 10 years, whenever there’s 
been a dispute around the world in a cer- 
tain troubled region, Governor Reagan 
has repeatedly called for the sending of 
American military forces there. Off the 
coast of Equador, for instance, he advo- 
cated sending in the American Navy. Off 
the coast of Angola, in Cyprus, in Leba- 
non, in North Korea, in the Mideast— 
Mr. Reagan, I think 8 or 10 times, has 
called for the sending in of military forces 
when the obvious judgment made by me, 
since I’ve been President, and by Nixon 
and Ford and Johnson and Kennedy and 
Eisenhower and Truman, has been to 
avoid conflicts and to try to resolve those 
issues in a very troubled, tense part of 
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the world in a diplomatic way. What Gov- 
ernor Reagan would do if he was in the 
Oval Office, I don’t know. But that fact 
that he’s called for military forces to be 
used repeatedly, time after time after 
time, is troubling to me. 

There’s another crucial issue that’s 
come up in the last 2 days, and that is the 
control of nuclear weapons. Every Presi- 
dent since Truman has tried to spell out 
the goal of SALT negotiations, the con- 
trol of strategic arms or nuclear weapons. 
Nixon and Ford before me worked to get 
a SALT II treaty. I finally concluded the 
SALT II treaty with President Brezhnev. 
It puts limits on both the Soviets and us 
at roughly equivalent levels and would 
require the Soviets to go, incidentally, to 
dismantle about 10 percent of their total 
missiles. 


Governor Reagan said the day before 
yesterday that he was going to do away 
with SALT II if he were elected, start a 
nuclear arms race, and use it as a card 
to be played against the Soviet Union. 
That is an extremely serious proposal, 
and I think his inability to understand 
the consequences of it and the attitude 
of American people who have, in the past, 
Democrats and Republicans, been in fa- 
vor of limiting arms. And now for a po- 
tential President to advocate a nuclear 
arms race is a shocking thing to many 
people and of concern to me, just the 
atmosphere in our own country. Also, our 
allies in Europe and around the world are 
intensely interested in the United States 
being committed to controlling nuclear 
weapons. And the Soviet Union is also 
committed to the control of nuclear 
weapons. And for Mr. Reagan to think 
that if we start a massive nuclear arms 
race, which he proposes, and that the 
Soviet Union is going to all of a sudden 
abandon their construction of nuclear 
weapons, he’s mistaken. We wouldn’t do 
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that on the other side. And that’s the 
kind of threat, I think, that the stability 
of the peaceful inclination of the world 
that I feel obligated to point out. 


I’m not insinuating that Mr. Reagan 
wants war. I’m not insinuating that he’s a 
warmonger. The thing that I’m insinu- 
ating or stating clearly is that all the pre- 
vious Republican Presidents have advo- 
cated the most fervent continual nego- 
tiations to limit, have equal, and then 
reduce nuclear weapons. Mr. Reagan’s 
proposal is a radical departure from what 
they’ve advocated in the past. 

So, this is the kind of thing that might 
have the tone of being negative, but is 
really a legitimate part of the political de- 
bate that has always taken place in this 
country during a Presidential election. 
And I think I would be doing myself a 
disservice and the Nation a disservice if 
I only pointed out how great and how 
good I am, or the accomplishments we’ve 
had for the last 4 years, all the hopes 
that I have for the next 4 years, and not 
draw vividly in the minds of the Ameri- 
can people the real differences between 
me and Governor Reagan. 


TRADE POLICIES 


Q. Mr. President, in the past several 
years we have seen our garment industry, 
our auto industry, and our steelmill pro- 
duction go down; a lot of them have 
closed up because of foreign imports. In 
your next 4 years in office, do you have 
plans to have some of these foreign coun- 
tries do more business in the United 
States to put our people back to work 
and limit some of the imports that we’re 
taking in from their country? 

Tue Presipent. Yes. We’ve had good 
luck already with the so-called Multilat- 
eral Trade Negotiation settlements on 
textiles. 
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Not too long ago I was down in 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, and their 
whole economy is built around textiles. 
And I noted then that in the last 2 years 
alone, since we had this new phased bill 
passed, that we have increased our textile 
exports by $2 billion and by several hun- 
dred million square yards; we have re- 
duced the total amount of textile imports 
coming into our country. So, this is a very 
new achievement that was unlikely 3 vears 
ago, with imports going down and Ameri- 
can textile exports going up. 

Secondly, on steel—yesterday, day be- 
fore yesterday now, as a result of 2 years 
of hard work with me and the Steel 
Workers Union member leaders and the 
executives of the steel industry we worked 
out an approach to put the steel industry 
back on its feet. Actually imports from 
overseas of steel have gone down with the 
trigger price mechanism that we put into 
effect after I became President. We are 
now seeing a steady increase of American 
steel production along with it and a high 
utilization of the steel facilities than we 
had before. We’ve advocated for passage 
next year, not now, a special tax program 
that would make investment tax credits 
refundable and also to give accelerated 
depreciation allowances for steel com- 
panies that could invest and modernize 
our plants. 

Not long ago I was in Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey, to visit a small steelplant 
that’s modern just to show what America 
can do. It’s the most modern steelplant 
in the world. The average worker in that 
Perth Amboy steelplant produces more 
steel per year than in any other plant in 
the world. I asked them what they were 
doing with the steel. They make steelrods 
about as big as my little finger and in big 
bales a ton at a time, and 50 percent 
of all their steel is going halfway around 
the world to China. An American steel 
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company with modern techniques, and 
we’re better than anybody in doing the 
modern things, can make steel and ship it 
that far and sell it to China cheaper than 
the Japanese can produce it and ship it 
just a few hundred miles across the China 
Sea to China. That’s the steel industry. I 
think that’s the one in good shape. 

Yesterday I was in Detroit and Flint, 
Michigan, visited the Ford plant in 
Wayne County, Detroit. They are now 
producing American automobiles that 
are safer, more durable, and just as en- 
ergy efficient as any you can buy in the 
world. I don’t know how many of you all 
have foreign automobiles, but I hope the 
next time you go to trade that you’ll go 
into the American showrooms and look 
over the American products now and 
compare it with what you can buy from 
overseas. You can think about American 
jobs if you want to, but make your own 
judgment about what’s best for your fam- 
ily and what’s best for our country. Make 
your own judgment, but I can tell you 
that every one of those new automobiles 
rolling off the assembly line, there’s some- 
body waiting to buy it. 

One of the cars that I had waiting for 
me at the airport when I arrived in De- 
troit was a Volkswagen, and then I had 
American Motors and Chrysler and Ford 
and Chevrolet cars there too, just to show 
me what the new products look like. I 
asked the Volkswagen-America manager 
what portion of all the Volkswagens that 
are sold in our country are now made in 
our country. Seventy percent of the Volks- 
wagens sold in the United States are now 
built in the United States, and we’re get- 
ting the Japanese to move more and more 
into our country, not only to buy our parts 
for their cars but also to build the Japa- 
nese made cars in the United States. So, 
we’re putting as much legitimate influ- 
ence or pressure on those foreign coun- 
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tries to treat our workers right as we 
possibly can. 

So, in those industries that you men- 
tioned—textiles, steel, and automobiles— 
making good progress. 

Coal, of interest to some Pennsylva- 
nians—you might be surprised to know 
that this year the United States will pro- 
duce more coal than any year in the his- 
tory of our Nation. And we could produce 
more if we had the port facilities to load 
it and ship it overseas. But we’ve had such 
an explosion in production and foreign 
sale of American coal that we really 
literally don’t have a way to load it fast 
enough on ships and send it to the cus- 
tomers overseas. That’s coming very rap- 
idly, and the coal industry is going to 
really be healthy in the future. And my 
hope is that eventually as a major energy 
source we can replace OPEC oil with 
Pennsylvania coal. That’s what I want to 
see happen. 

One other point is this: You’ve got 
anthracite coal, and I just came from 
Ohio where they have very high-sulfur 
coal. With our new windfall profits tax 
fund we'll be producing now from coal 
synthetic fuels, clean-burning gas, clean- 
burning liquids, from those kinds of coal 
that in the past have not been popular. 
And this will give us a new opportunity 
to increase further coal to be used in our 
own Nation. And we’ve got a proposal in 
the Congress now that will require elec- 
tric powerplants to shift away from burn- 
ing oil and natural gas to burning Ameri- 
can coal. So, in every way we’re moving 
forward on the energy front, and I think 
now that we’ve got an energy policy in 
place, that Bob Edgar and the other Mem- 
bers of the Congress helped me get done, 
we’ve got a foundation to revitalize the 
entire American economic system and to 
give us an exciting future. 
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It was a shock to this country when we 
changed from wood to coal, but the re- 
sult was we had millions of new jobs 
and a better life for people. It was a shock 
to this State and other States when we 
shifted from coal to oil, but it gave us a 
new possibility for a better life. And I 
predict to you that shifting away from 
foreign oil to more conservation and more 
American energy will give us a new 
chance in the 1980’s to have an even more 
exciting life than we’ve had in the past, 
and using American high technology and 
research and development and our superb 
education system and our free enterprise 
system that encourages innovation, we’ll 
be on the cutting edge of progress and 
change and benefit not only our country 
but other countries as well. 

So I look forward to the future with 
confidence, not with fear. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Q. Mr. President, about a year ago the 
Fed changed its way of dealing with 
monetary policy. 

Tue Presipent. Yes, I know. 

Q. As you know. Since that time do you 
think that the experience has been that 
this new method has shown us that the 
monetary supply can be, in fact, controlled 
by the Government, that it is a better way 
to deal with the problems of inflation? 
And finally, how would you evaluate Mr. 
Volcker’s performance in dealing with the 
new policy? 

THe PresipeNnT. Let me predicate my 
reply by saying that under the American 
law, the Fed is independent of the Presi- 
dent. It’s just like the judicial system. I 
don’t have any influence on it, but that 
doesn’t mean I have to sit mute. My own 
judgment is that the strictly monetary 
approach to the Fed’s decision on the dis- 
count rate and other banking policies is 
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ill-advised. I think the Federal Reserve 
Bank Board ought to look at other factors 
and balance them along with the supply 
of money. 

Now, in my judgment, too much of 
their decision is made just by measuring 
the amount of money available in our 
system, both the M-1, M-2 supplies of 
money. I think that the Fed ought to look 
at the adverse consequences of increased 
interest rates on the general economy as a 
major factor in making their own judg- 
ments. 


I might add that the Congress and I 
together would have the ultimate author- 
ity to override some of the consequences 
of a Fed decision, But that’s a very 
complicated process and creates unwise 
conflict and controversy within the eco- 
nomic system. I think Paul Volcker is an 
outstanding Chairman, a highly qualified, 
very brillant man, and he has to look, as 
do I also, at the value of the dollar over- 
seas, the international stability that must 
be maintained in the monetary system of 
the entire world. He has to look at our 
trade balance, and he has to look at the 
economy and how it grows and the impact 
on our gross national product. All those 
things are some minor factors, but I think 
they put too much of their eggs in the 
money supply basket and are not ade- 
quately assessing the other factors that 
I’ve outlined. 

I’ve got to answer one more question. 
Yes, right here. 


VIEWS ON THE PRESIDENCY 


Q. Mr. President, there are so many 
demands on you. Please tell me what you’d 
like us to do to make your job easier dur- 
ing the next 4 years. 

Tue Present. Okay. I wouldn’t say 
you would make my job easier the next 4 
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years depending on what you do in the 
next 5 weeks. [Laughter] 

Well, let me close. I think it might be 
good and interesting to you, to close, just 
to outline my own feelings about the Presi- 
dency itself. 

For anyone involved in politics, I think 
the ultimate goal would be to occupy the 
Oval Office as the President of this great 
country, because it’s the highest elective 
office, certainly, in the free world. It’s also 
an office that is respected and revered by 
the American people, because I’m the only 
elected officer with authority to represent 
all the American people. 

It’s a lonely job. And there are a lot 
of crises that come to my desk in the Oval 
Office. If I handle those crises well, then 
the likelihood is that you never know 
about it. If I handle the crises poorly, it 
could have an adverse effect on every life 
in the United States and perhaps the en- 
tire world. I have good advisers; I have 
a superb Cabinet. They’re politically 
sensitive as well as being highly qualified. 
They work with me on issues that are im- 
portant to our country, but there’s a limit 
to what a Cabinet can do. 

The questions that I get as President 
are the most difficult ones of all. They 
are the questions that can’t be answered 
in your own family or in a city hall or 
county courthouse or they can’t be an- 
swered in a Governor’s office or a State 
legislature. If they can be answered in 
those places, then I don’t ever hear about 
them. But if they cannot be answered 
there, they come to me and I have to make 
an ultimate judgment. I consult with my 
counselors. 

My experience has been though that if 
the question is extremely serious and im- 
portant and very difficult to answer, that 
my advisers are most likely to be split 
fifty-fifty. with half of them saying no 
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and half of them saying yes, because you 
have a natural difference, for instance, 
between the Secretary of Treasury on the 
one hand, and the Secretary of Labor on 
the other, because the Secretary of Labor 
and those Secretaries responsible for 
health and for human services and for 
education are naturally inclined to want 
to spend more money to alleviate the need 
of their constituency group. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the Secretary of Treas- 
ury, and others are much more inclined 
to want fiscal stability and a restraint on 
spending and lower deficit and more rigid 
attention to the bureaucracy of govern- 
ment. So, when an issue is extremely im- 
portant the responsibility comes down to 
the President. I don’t deplore it, but I 
just point out to you the importance of 
the office and the gratitude that I have 
to be able to hold it. 

I’ve learned a lot in the last 34% years. 
I was in local government, I was in the 
State senate for two terms, I was Gover- 
nor of Georgia, I campaigned for Presi- 
dent for a long time. But I was not pre- 
pared in any of those ways for what I 
found when I got to the White House, 
and no one else could be who hasn’t ac- 
tually served there, because it’s a unique 
job. A Congressman or U.S. Senator can- 
not prepare himself or herself to be Presi- 
dent through past experience. I’ve been 
in there for 3 years; I’ve learned a lot. 
I’ve learned about our own country; I’ve 
learned about our people, the conflicting 
demands that are made on government; 
I’ve learned about the organizational 
structure of our Government; I’ve learned 
about I’ve learned 
about the leaders of foreign countries; I’ve 
learned about the troubled places in the 
world and what can we do to avoid war 
and to perpetuate peace. I’ve negotiated 
with people who see things differently. 


foreign countries; 
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I’ve tried to be a peacemaker when 1 
could. I’ve tried to exert the beneficial 
influence of our Nation in human rights 
and in other areas for the benefit of the 
other people of the world. So, I think the 
experience that I’ve had will pay rich 
dividends in the next 4 years. 

I can do a better job, I think, the next 
4 years. I’ve made some mistakes. I’m 
sure I’ve done many things with which 
all of you disagree. But I have to balance 
all of the conflicting interests that come 
before the Government and essentially 
work in harmony with the Congress. 

The reassuring thing about all this 
political job of being President in this 
country is that I have a lot of partners. 
I’ve got 230 million partners who feel that 
you’re a part of me and part of our coun- 
try, part of. its problems, part of its glory, 
part of its weaknesses, when there are 
weaknesses, part of its strength, part of 
its failures, part of its achievement. And I 
don’t feel lonely because of that, and what 
I need most of all is to stay as close as 
possible to the American people. To the 
extent that you know the issues and you 
understand the reasons why I make deci- 
sions, my voice is stronger and I’m less 
likely to make a serious mistake. 

When we have made serious mistakes in 
recent years—Watergate, maybe Vietnam, 
the CIA revelations—when we were em- 
barrassed, it’s been because things were 
done in secret and the American people 
were misled, not told the truth, or weren’t 
involved in making the decisions. So, the 
best insurance that I have is for you to 
understand my job, and that’s why I’m so 
grateful to Joe and to Bertha for letting 
me meet with you in their backyard this 
afternoon. I’ve learned a lot, and I think 
I’ll be a better President because of it. 

Bob, I’m glad to see you. I’m glad you 
came. 

REPRESENTATIVE Epcar. Mr. President, 
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I jogged from Lansdowne Avenue over to 
visit with you. I came in from Washington 
on the last plane possible, and I just 
wanted to say on behalf of all of the peo- 
ple who are here and on behalf of the 
people of Delaware County, we not only 
thank you for coming to Delaware County 
today to participate in this public forum, 
but we thank you for the Saratoga, the 
Defense Contracting Agency, the com- 
promise on the Blue Route, the Reynolds 
plant, and a lot of other things that you’ve 
done. 

Thank you. 

Tue Presivent. If I’ve got one final 
thing to thank you for, it’s for sending a 
Congressman like Bob Edgar to Washing- 
ton to help me. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 4:42 p.m. out- 
side the home of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Phillips. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvnaia 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Fundraising Reception. 
October 2, 1980 


My good friend, Mayor Bill Green, 
wonderful ally and strong supporter of 
mine and friend of yours and mine, Bill 
Batoff, fine city comptroller, Tom Leon- 
ard, other fellow Democrats, some of 
whom I’ve already met and shaken hands 
with, others whom I will meet in a few 
minutes: 


That introduction was beautiful, and I 
appreciate it. It’s kind of put me back in 
the best spirits. When I drove up in front 
of the hotel, a lot of people were very dis- 
appointed at my modest means of trans- 
portation this evening. I arrived by auto- 
mobile. The Vice President arrived by 
aircraft carrier. [Laughter] And it just 
shows where I stand in the Carter/Mon- 
dale partnership. I do want to thank and 
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congratulate Fritz. He arrived with an 
adequate degree of flair. 

As a matter of fact, before he descended 
in the helicopter and came in, he even 
wanted to borrow my old Navy uniform 
which I had to lend him. Also, he came to 
Philadelphia Navy Yard for the first time 
as Vice President, and as some of you may 
know, I came to the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard for the first time as an ensign in the 
U.S. Navy in 1946, very shortly after 
Rosalynn and I were married. He made 
the front page and when I came there for 
the first time, I don’t recall it being on 
the front page. 

I think the arrival of the Saratoga here 
was a very important, tangible achieve- 
ment, and it was not easy as many of you 
know. It was a very important symbolic 
achievement as well, because what we are 
going to accomplish with the Saratoga is 
exactly what Bill Green referred to in our 
desire and our commitment to accom- 
plish for the entire Nation’s economic sys- 
tem—refitting it, overhauling it, revitaliz- 
ing it, modernizing it, providing jobs in 
the process, and showing the rest of the 
world that we can produce more, use it 
more efficiently, and make ours a better 
nation. 

It also symbolizes our determination to 
keep this America secure, to keep it strong 
through a carefully considered and et- 
ficient modernize and 
strengthen our national defense. I’m a 
professional military officer; I served in 
the Navy for 11 years. I’m a graduate of 
Annapolis. I was a submarine officer. I 
came here to go to radar school as a 
young ensign. 

When I became President and went 
into the White House for the first time, 
I realized that in the 8 years preceding my 
inauguration, 7 of those years we had a 
decrease in the commitment of American 
dollars to strengthen American defenses. 


program, to 
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We were going steadily downhill. Since 
then, every year since I’ve been in office, 
and the commitment for this fiscal year 
that just began yesterday and for the next 
4 years, we’ll have a steady increase in 
our commitment to our Nation’s defense 
in real dollars above and beyond infla- 
tion. 

It’s been more than 50 years since a 
President could stand before a group like 
this and say, “Since I’ve been in the White 
House, I’ve not had to send an American 
soldier into combat.” And I pray to God 
that when I go out of office, I will have 
a sustained record of peace. The peace 
must come from American strength. The 
best weapon is one that’s never fired in 
combat, and the best soldier is one that 
never has to shed his blood on the field of 
battle. Our Nation’s strength gives us 
peace. It also gives us the influence and 
the flexibility and the commitment and 
the idealism and the desire and the goal 
of the American people to extend that 
beneficial peaceful influence to others. 
That’s one of the choices that is going to 
be made on November the 4th. 

A crucial element of peace is the deal- 
ing with crises in the Oval Office. They 
arrive there often, a steady stream of 
them. And if they are handled properly, 
quite often you never know about them; 
they never become a headline in the news. 
But if a potential crisis is handled im- 
properly, it can affect the life of every 
person in this Nation, perhaps every per- 
son in the entire world. 

This is not a partisan commitment, to 
handle crises and to keep our Nation on 
the road toward sustained peace, with the 
consciousness of every American exemplli- 
fying that desire. Every President since 
Harry Truman, Republican and Demo- 
crat, has been committed to the proposi- 
tion that our Nation has as its major goal 
the protection of our security and, along 
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with it, the control of nuclear weapons. 
President Ford, President Nixon before 
him, and I worked to forge the SALT II 
treaty with the Soviet Union to provide 
for balanced, limited, and then reducing 
the level of nuclear armaments. 

Yesterday I read the report where my 
opponent said that he’s going to abandon 
the SALT II treaty and substitute for it 
an American nuclear arms race as a card 
to be played against the Soviet Union. 
That concerns me very deeply as Presi- 
dent. And I believe that the lack of under- 
standing of Governor Reagan about its 
impact on the consciousness of America 
and about the attitudes of our allies and 
the attitudes of nations all over the world 
who don’t have nuclear weapons and the 
attitude of our potential adversaries, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union, can be quite 
profound. 

There is no way for our Nation to em- 
bark on a nuclear arms race to try to force 
the Soviet Union into abandoning their 
commitment to escalated nuclear arma- 
ments. It would spell the end, in my 
opinion, of any possibility of this sus- 
tained effort that all Presidents have 
maintained. 

There are other sharp differences. 
Everywhere I go, I get questions about the 
equal rights amendment. Our Nation has 
made steady progress since it was founded 
in concept here in your city to constantly 
broaden the commitment of our country 
to equality of opportunity, to give voting 
rights to people to elect their own sena- 
tors, to give young people, black people, 
women the right to vote. 

Every Republican President in modern 
days, the Republican Party platform for 
40 years has committed itself to the equal 
rights amendment until this year. This is 
abandonment of the right of women to 
be treated equally. All this amendment 
says is that neither the Federal Govern- 
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ment nor any State government can pass 
a law which discriminates against women. 
That’s all it says—a simple, but very im- 
portant commitment of the American 
people. And for one who hopes to be 
President of this country to abandon that 
commitment, to me, is a profound change, 
not only in this country’s policies but in 
the policies of the Republican Party. I 
think we have got to guarantee women’s 
rights in the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

There’s another choice that will be 
made on November the 4th that affects 
every one of you, and that’s the economic 
future of this Nation. We’ve been shocked 
the last few years, since 1973, with pres- 
sure from suppliers of oil, foreign coun- 
tries, OPEC, Arab nations. We had a con- 
stant escalation in the percentage of oil 
we imported prior to the time that I be- 
came President. 

We began working on an energy policy, 
which the Congress, with Bob Edgar’s 
help, has now put into effect. The Ameri- 
can people have been convinced by me as 
President and by others, including some 
of you, that we’ve got to conserve energy 
and produce more American energy. 
We’ve already had beneficial results. This 
year every day we are importing 2 million 
barrels of foreign oil less than we did the 
first year I was in the White House—a 
sustained protection of our Nation’s econ- 
omy and also our Nation’s security, be- 
cause anyone who thinks will know that 
we are not free to exercise our foreign 
policy if we should become subject to 
blackmail from foreign oil suppliers. And 
to achieve our energy security is an im- 
portant commitment of this Nation. It’s 
one that I’ve exemplified. It’s one that the 
Nation has responded with effectiveness. 

My opponent wants to abolish the 
windfall profits tax. He said the day be- 
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fore yesterday he wants to abolish the 
Department of Energy. He wants to 
eliminate conservation measures, includ- 
ing the 55-mile-per-hour speed limit. He 
wants to let the oil companies decide the 
energy policy of our country. This is a 
sharp departure from what America has 
decided and, in my judgment, would have 
severe consequences for our country. 

The base that we’ve built now with an 
energy policy will permit us to go forward 
toward a vitalized, exciting, dynamic, suc- 
cessful new economic system. American 
workers are already the most productive 
on Earth. We need to keep them that way 
by giving them new tools and new fac- 
tories. Coal production, the highest this 
year of any year in the history of our Na- 
tion. Oil and gas wells, the highest num- 
ber being drilled this year of any year in 
history. 

The day before yesterday—yesterday, 
rather, I was in Detroit, in Flint, Michi- 
gan, seeing brand new American automo- 
biles coming off the assembly line, safer, 
more durable, and just as fuel efficient as 
any produced on Earth; workers excited 
about the quality of their product, asking 
American buyers, now that the products 
are here, to go into their American dealers’ 
showroom and look at those products and 
then make a judgment about what’s best 
for your family and our country in your 
decision for a new automobile. 

The steel industry, which has been on 
its knees, is now prepared, through re- 
fundable tax credits and a commitment 
that I have for next year to give accele- 
rated depreciation and to reestablish the 
trigger price mechanism to protect our in- 
dustry from excessive foreign imports and 
dumping. This has revitalized the possibil- 
ity of this basic industry to restore itself. 

We've got so many advantages econ- 
omically that if we can take advantage of 
our free enterprise system, the entrepre- 
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neurial attitude of Americans, the free- 
dom and worth of the individual human 
being, our superb research and develop- 
ment capabilities and education institu- 
tions, there is no doubt in my mind that 
we can move forward and be the cutting 
edge of progress and set an example not 
only for Americans but for the rest of the 
world. But it’s going to require a firm 
hand at the tiller of the ship of state and 
a policy that will be progressive in nature. 

The Reagan-Kemp-Roth tax proposal, 
which could be implemented in the future, 
would be a devastating blow to the econ- 
omy of our country. Instead of investing in 
new investments, it has 90 percent of it 
going for personal tax breaks primarily to 
the wealthy Americans, perhaps to many 
of you. But it’s highly inflationary in na- 
ture, and it’s not fair to the American 
people. This kind of an approach also 
would put a tremendous additional bur- 
den on the property taxpayers of this 
Nation if major Federal programs are 
shuffled away from the Federal Govern- 
ment responsibility onto State and local 
government. 

The last thing Id like to say to you, as 
Democrats and as my friends, is that 
Philadelphia and Pennsylvania will play 
an important role in the outcome of this 
election and in the future of our Nation. 
It’s happened in the past, as you know. 
You played a major role for me in 1976, 
and you played a major role back in 1960 
when the Democratic organization, led by 
Bill Green’s father, Congressman William 
Green, decided the outcome of the race 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and na- 
tionwide. And as all of you remember, in 
1968 if just a few of us had had a deeper 
commitment to support a wonderful Dem- 
ocrat, Hubert Humphrey, the course of 
history would have been different, and he 
would have been President instead of 
Richard Nixon. 
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These last few weeks will make the dif- 
ference on November the 4th, and that 
will make the difference, not just in the 
next 4 years but I believe for the rest of 
this century, to set a course for our nation 
to follow. 

I’m grateful for Bill Green. I know 
what he can do. It’s really good for us 
now to be on the same side, and this time 
he and I both are going to win. 

And I think I'd like to close my remarks 
by referring to another person on the 
stage with me, Bill Batoff, a man who 
made this reception possible, who’s been 
my staunch friend and supporter through 
thick and thin, who’s helped me politi- 
cally and personally and financially. He 
stands with the Democratic Party as a 
staunch leader. He’s a man who loves this 
country dearly. He’s a man who supports 
the great principles on which it was 
founded. He’s a man who believes in peace 
for us and peace in the Middle East. 

My most vivid impression or memory 
of Bill Batoff is when he and I sat at the 
same table at the White House with 
President Anwar Sadat of Egypt, as we 
honored the historic treaty between Israel 
and its most powerful Arab neighbor. I 
remember Bill because he and Sadat were 
the only two smoking pipes that evening. 
And I know that he shares my commit- 
ment to a lasting peace; that’s a very im- 
portant thing. 

A secure Israel at peace with its negh- 
bors is a direct investment in security and 
peace for our country. It’s not a gift or a 
handout or an act of benevolence. It’s an 
investment that I have, as a President, in 
the security and peace of my own country. 
And I’m committed to that proposition— 
that if I live and if I stay in office, we’re 
going to have a comprehensive peace for 
Israel and the entire Middle East. 

Shortly after the election, I expect to be 
having another summit meeting with 
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President Anwar Sadat and Prime Minis- 
ter Begin. We'll be pursuing then the ob- 
stacles that still remain. It’s just one of a 
vast array of items still on the agenda, in- 
cluding those I’ve already mentioned to 
you where we’ve made good progress. 

We have a great deal of which we can 
be proud, but our work has not yet been 
completed. I need a lot of partners, and 
some of the partners I have are here to- 
night. And I am very grateful to you as 
my partners as you work together to make 
the greatest nation on Earth even greater 
in the future. 

And now I would like to shake the 
hands of everyone here and thank you 
personally for your commitment and your 
support and our confidence in our coun- 
try. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 6:18 p.m. in the 
North Cameo Room at the Fairmont Hotel. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Interview With Correspondents of WCAU- 
TV. October 2, 1980 


Q. We are live in the Ambassador Suite 
of the Fairmont Hotel in Philadelphia 
with the President of the United States, 
Jimmy Carter. Welcome to Philadelphia, 
Mr. President. 


Tue Presivent. I’m glad to be here. 


ADMINISTRATION ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Q. Some of the questions that we’re in- 
cluding in this program were soliciated 
from our viewers last night. They phoned 
it in at 6 and 11 o’clock last night. And I’d 
like to begin with a question from Nicho- 
las Schiller, of Windmore. He says, “Mr. 
President, you asked to be elected in 1976 
because you said you could restore con- 
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fidence. Confidence is nowhere to be seen. 
Why should you be reelected now?” 

THE Preswent. I think we’ve got a 
lot more confidence now than we had in 
°76. At that time we were coming out of 
the time of great shock to our Nation, 
with the Vietnam war, the Watergate 
scandals, the CIA revelations. The unem- 
ployment rate was extremely high. Farm 
income was at an abysmal low. 

Since then we’ve had, I think, notable 
success. Our country’s been at peace for 
314, years. We created 814 million jobs. 
We’ve made good progress in resolving 
the biggest single threat to our domestic 
and economic prosperity, and that was the 
energy crisis brought about by excessive 
dependence on foreign oil. And now with 
that energy base intact, we’re ready to re- 
vitalize the American industrial complex. 
We’ve also begun to weather the threat 
that existed to the steel industry. I think 
the new steel program will put it back on 
its feet. 

This year, for instance, we will produce 
more coal than any year in the history of 
our Nation. We’ll drill more oil and gas 
wells than any year in our history. And 
we've got a good prospect in the future to 
have OPEC oil as a major worldwide 
energy source replaced with Pennsylvania 
coal. So, there’s plenty of reason to be con- 
fident now about the future. 


NEW JERSEY ELECTION RESULTS 


Q. Mr. President, in the past few hours 
you’ve talked to voters, both here in Phila- 
delphia and its suburbs, and now by being 
with us here on TV tonight you’re also 
talking to the voters of New Jersey, which 
is the State I cover and which is a 
State that you must win. You didn’t carry 
New Jersey 4 years ago. Given your track 
record there, coupled with the Anderson 
factor on the ballot this year, how do you 
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expect to win New Jersey’s 17 electoral 
votes? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, it’s hard to de- 
pend on a State, but a lot can happen 
between now and November the 4th. The 
Anderson factor is significant because, in 
my judgment, a vote for Congressman An- 
derson is the same as a vote for Reagan. 
Lately there’s been some indication that 
that factor is not as important as it was a 
few weeks ago. 

I think we’ve got a good record for 
New Jersey people. They’re interested also 
in the energy crisis. They’re interested 
also in the revitalization of the steel in- 
dustry. They’re interested in the produc- 
tion of new jobs for Americans and in the 
modernization of tools and factories. I 
think they've seen that our Nation has 
stayed at peace, that our defense struc- 
ture is much stronger than it was 4 years 
ago. So, I believe the same factors that 
are important in Pennsylvania and New 
York will also permeate the consciousness 
of the people in New Jersey. 

I remember a couple years before, 
Brendan Byrne ran for reelection. I went 
to New Jersey to campaign with him, and 
his prospects were virtually almost non- 
existent. And he came through with a 
roaring victory for the best interests of the 
people of New Jersey. So, I can’t predict 
flatly that I’ll win, but we’ve got a much 
better chance to carry New Jersey than 
we had in 1976. 

Q. Is it a key State for you? 

THE Presivent. Yes, it is; certainly is. 


AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


Q. Mr. President, as a consumer re- 
porter I was very interested in your state- 
ment yesterday that America makes the 
most efficient and safest cars in the world. 
So, I have a related question. What has 
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your administration done and what does 
it plan on doing about the widespread 
failure of the American car manufactur- 
ers to promptly and fairly act on com- 
plaints about defects of workmanship? In 
the tristate area, all the consumer pro- 
tection agencies that I’ve talked to say the 
efforts of the American manufacturers 
range from inadequate to disgraceful. 

Tue Preswent. We're going through 
a phase now of unbelievable change in 
the automobile manufacturing industry 
of our country, brought about primarily 
by the explosion in OPEC oil prices last 
year. The price of oil increased more in 1 
year than it had since oil was first discov- 
ered. And the American automobile in- 
dustry is retooling. 

I was in a plant in Wayne County 
around Detroit yesterday and then went 
later to Flint. I went through the plant 
and drove off the assembly line one of the 
new Ford models and examined at the 
airport the new Ford, Chevrolet, Ameri- 
can Motors, Chrysler, and Volkswagen 
American cars. In my judgment, those 
cars now in workmanship and those cars 
in durability and those cars in safety are 
as good or better than any in the world, 
and on efficiency they’re very competitive. 

We’ve learned a lesson in this country 
on automobile production. We were tak- 
ing it for granted. There’s a new inter- 
relationship, too, between the automobile 
workers and the industrial management 
leaders and the Government. Three years 
ago we were all adversaries—the Govern- 
ment versus the industry, labor versus 
management. Now we're working as a 
team with the interests of the American 
automobile buyer as a first interest and 
the most important factor. And I believe 
that in the future, now and in the future, 
when Americans go to shop for an auto- 
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mobile, they'll see that this is a highly 
competitive car in workmanship and 
quality with any in the world, highly ef- 
ficient, and that the automobile industry 
of our country deserves a fair chance with 
American buyers. 

There have been defects in the past in 
the absence of efficiency and different 
buying styles for the country, but I don’t 
have any doubt that in the future that 
quality will be there. 


Q. What I was getting at was, what has 
the administration done to require the 
automobile industry to pay attention to 
the problems and complaints of the con- 
sumer? In other words, they’re not taking 
care of them. Someone suggested, for ex- 
ample, that in return for all of the loans 
and loan guarantees, that the Govern- 
ment require some kind of arbitration 
program, because people are simply left 
out in the cold. They have no remedy to- 
day. They can’t afford to take a lawsuit 
ordinarily. And the American manufac- 
turers, in effect, are turning their back on 
the American people as far as settling 
complaints. 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, I think both the 
Federal Trade Commission and the De- 
partment of Transportation have the au- 
thority to require an automobile manu- 
facturer, either a domestic or a foreign 
manufacturer, to take back from a con- 
sumer an unsafe automobile or one that 
has an inherent defect in it and to repair 
that defect at no cost to the consumer. 
And the high publicity that is promul- 
gated through all the news media of our 
country when there is a serious defect, in 
a tire or some component part of the au- 
tomobile, is additional protection. As I 
say, we've not lowered but we’ve raised 
our standards for both the quality of 
American workmanship in automobiles 
and also the meeting of the efficiency 
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standards that we’ve never had to meet 
before. 


PRESIDENT’S CAMPAIGN STYLE 


Q. As President, both John Anderson 
and Ronald Reagan have criticized you 
for “abusive remarks” and “scare tactics.” 
Do you think that you’re really taking 
the high road of this 1980 campaign? 

Tue Preswent. Yes, I do. It’s part of 
the American political system for candi- 
dates to do three things: one, to point out 
the previous record; secondly, to point 
out their visions or commitment for the 
future; and third, to point out the differ- 
ences that exist between myself and my 
major opponents. That’s been a part of de- 
mocracy. And other than presenting those 
three views, the voters would have, I 
think, an inadequate basis on which to 
make a choice on November 4th. There 
are some honest differences between us. 

I have never felt that Ronald Reagan 
was going to lead this Nation deliberately 
into war. But it is a legitimate issue to 
point out, for instance, that on numerous 
occasions the last 8 or 10 years, or even 
quite recently, he has advocated in trouble 
spots in the world the sending of Ameri- 
can forces, American combat forces there 
to resolve differences—with Ecuador, 
with Cuba, with North Korea, Cyprus, 
Lebanon, many other places—when the 
incumbent President, myself or even my 
Republican predecessors, were trying to 
solve those same problems not with gun- 
boat diplomacy or with American military 
forces but by diplomatic means. 

Another very important thing on the 
so-called war and peace issue is the 
handling of nuclear weapons. Every 
President since Harry Truman, Demo- 
crat and Republican, including, of course, 
Eisenhower, Ford, Nixon—all the Presi- 
dents have been committed to a SALT 
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agreement that would limit, balance, and 
then reduce nuclear weapons. Presidents 
Ford and Nixon, before me, and I cul- 
minated a SALT H agreement. 

Day before yesterday Governor Rea- 
gan announced that he was going to 
abandon the SALT II agreement and re- 
place it with an American nuclear arms 
race, to use his words, “to play as a card 
against the Soviet Union.” This indicates 
to me that he has misunderstood the tre- 
mendous importance of that radical 
change from previous postures of Presi- 
dents since the nuclear weaponry came 
into being, beacuse the change in the psy- 
chology or attitude of American people, 
influenced by a President, away from con- 
trolling nuclear weapons and the impact 
on our allies and friends and the impact 
on nations that don’t have nuclear weap- 
ons and the impact on the Soviet Union 
to know that it’s no longer fruitful for 
them to join in with us in limiting nu- 
clear weapons is a very, very important 
issue. And I feel the responsibility as a 
candidate to make clear that extreme 
difference between me and him on that 
important issue. 


Q. But isn’t it kind of harsh to suggest in 
a Presidential campaign that a vote for 
Ronald Reagan could be a vote for war? 
Isn’t that kind of strong? 

THE PREsIDENT. That would be too 
harsh, yes; that certainly would be. 

Q. Haven’t you sort of insinuated that? 

THe Present. No, I don’t think so. 
You know, when you make a long speech, 
quite often extemporaneously, or when 
you answer questions that you don’t know 
will come, quite often because of brevity 
you use fewer words than you would if 
you have time to explain in detail all the 
nuances that I’ve just tried to do for you. 
And I have always made very clear that 
I’m not criticizing my opponents person- 


ally. 
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But the American people will have to 
go to the polls on November the 4th and 
decide—because of my past record of 
maintaining this Nation at peace, my past 
record of trying to control nuclear weap- 
ons, my past record of working in har- 
mony with our allies and friends for the 
peaceful commitment around the world, 
here, in the Middle East, and other 
places, compared with the statements and 
policies that Governor Reagan has put 
forward as a candidate, day before 
yesterday and over a period of years con- 
sistently—which candidate is most likely 
to keep our Nation strong militarily on 
the one hand and deeply committed to 
peace. I think that’s legitimate. 


VIEWS ON CAMPAIGNING 


Q. Mr. President, 4 years ago it seemed 
that you had a lot of fun during your 
campaign for President. I recall specifi- 
cally the Peanut Brigade. You say it’s bet- 
ter this time, but many of my colleagues 
seem to think that the joy has gone out of 
your campaign this time. What’s the dif- 
ference between now and then? Does in- 
cumbency change things? 

Tue Present. Not as far as the can- 
didate is concerned. I think as far as 
the news media is concerned, it changes 
things. There’s a more sober analysis of 
an incumbent President and what I say 
and what I do than it was in 1976, when 
at first I was a lonely candidate with no 
friends and no chance to win and then 
later grew up to be a candidate who had 
the nomination of my party. 

For instance, this morning in Dayton, 
Ohio, in a townhall meeting, I think 
there were, in a l-hour exchange with 
the audience, there were probably 10 or 
15 times when laughter swept the con- 
vention hall. And everybody felt in a very 
good and an enjoyable mood. And re- 
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cently in a suburban backyard, near 
Philadelphia here, again the atmosphere 
was one of give and take and friendship 
and enjoyment. 

I really like the political life and enjoy 
every day that I’m President, in spite of 
the crises and the sometimes loneliness of 
the job and the difficulties of the White 
House. But I think there is a more sober 
careful judgment of the actions of a 
President than there is of a candidate 
who’s running against the President. 


HOUSEHOLD PRODUCT WARNING LABELS 


Q. Mr. President, for the last 4 years 
we at Channel 10 have been trying to get 
out thousands of mislabeled household 
products off the market that, according 
to virtually all medical experts, are 
likely to kill little children, because prod- 
ucts, which are poison, carry first-aid in- 
structions that are erroneous and that if 
followed will kill the victim. 


Despite continued appeals to Federal 
agencies and a personal visit to the White 
House to see your special adviser on con- 
sumer affairs, no action has been taken. 
And only yesterday the EPA told me it 
will probably take another 10 years to get 
this mess straightened out. Mr. President, 
isn’t that a little slow and a little ridicu- 
lous, even by the standards of Federal 
regulatory agencies? 

THE PreEsIvENT. Yes, it is. I would be 
glad to have you present the material 
directly to me, and I will guarantee you 
that it’ll get immediately, that day, to the 
Federal Trade Commission or the EPA 
or whatever agency is directly involved in 
that product. 

One thing that happened last week—I 
think it may have been covered by your 
network—was that we signed the infant 
formula bill, where manufacturers of baby 
formula—and it’s made out of soybean 
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oil base—had a defect in the formula. 
And babies were becoming ill; they 
couldn’t eat; they were losing weight and 
even having convulsions. A doctor in 
Tennessee finally believed that it was the 
formula. And we investigated it as rapidly 
as we could and found that it was, indeed, 
an absence of chloride. And the Congress 
passed a bill, I signed it into law, and 
gave us the authority under the Health 
and Human Services Department now to 
monitor baby formulas, when formerly 
we didn’t have that right under law. 

But if you'll give to me personally the 
information that you have about these 
dangerous products, I will see to it that 
same day that I get the product informa- 
tion, that it goes to the appropriate 
agency, and we'll also give you a report 
back on what action is taken. 

Q. I'll send it to you immediately. But I 
guess I should ask why can’t these Federal 
agencies move more quickly than that? I 
know that you can get the job done in 15 
minutes, but why should a Federal agency 
take 14 years to take household labels off 
the market that all the experts say are 
going to kill little children? There’s no 
argument over it. Everybody admits that 
this is wrong, and they’re just not doing it. 

Tue Present. That’s a question I 
can’t answer. But I’ve given you my 
answer. I haven’t heard about it before. 
But now, having heard about it from you, 
there will be no delay in its being inves- 
tigated and managed. 

Q. Thank you very much. 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 


Q. Paul Walker, a view from north- 
east Philadelphia, wants to know your 
stand—and this is a very important local 
issue—— 


Tue PRESIDENT. Yes. 
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Q. ——on tax credits to parents of 
children who attend Catholic and other 
nonpublic schools. 

Tue PresiwenT. I’m not in favor of 
tax credits to be given to parents, but I am 
in favor of greatly improving the Federal 
programs that go to ease the financial 
burden on parents who send their chil- 
dren to private schools. 

Q. Why do you oppose the tax credits, 
Mr. President? 

Tue Preswwent. Well, the Attorney 
General believes and his predecessors in 
the Attorney General’s office believed 
that there are constitutional prohibitions 
against the Federal Government paying 
directly for religious instruction in the 
schools and the buying of books that relate 
to religious instruction. 


But in order to avoid that constitutional 
prohibition we have done other things. We 
have expanded the title I programs for 
disadvantaged children to include private 
schools for the first time. We’ve added 
substantially to the amount of money that 
goes to the private schools for the school 
lunch program. The amount of aid that 
goes for college students going to private 
colleges has now made it possible for any 
young person in this Nation to go to a col- 
lege if they’re academically qualified to do 
the work, regardless of the financial status 
of that family. There just are different 
ways to approach the same problem. We 
also have established now a Department of 
Education and, for the first time, have 
within it a special agency to enhance the 
quality of private education without hav- 
ing the Federal Government interfere in 
the free exercise of management over 
those private schools. 

So, within constitutional boundaries, as 
defined by my top legal adviser, the na- 
tion’s top legal adviser, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, we are moving to give Federal 
assistance to the private schools, including 
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the religious schools, for instance, with 
the Catholic Church. 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Q. Mr. President, the prime rate went 
up again today to 14 percent at one of the 
major banks. In our area the construction 
and the housing industries are suffering 
very badly and so are the people who 
would like to borrow money to buy new 
homes. When will things ever get better 
for them? 


Tue Preswent. It depends on where 
you draw the comparison line. Compared 
to last March, things are much better. 
We’ve had a sustained housing construc- 
tion industry in this Nation—the first 3 
years I was in office, almost 2 million 
homes per year on the average. Recently, 
the interest rates have begun to go up 
again. It’s something that I deplore very 
seriously. It would be obviously much bet- 
ter for me as a candidate for election if the 
interest rates were going down. 

The Federal Reserve Bank, the Board 
that manages it, is an absolutely independ- 
ent agency. Under law, the President has 
no influence over the decisions made by 
the Federal Reserve Board. They have a 
formula that they have developed that if 
the supply of money in the economy gets 
too great, there’s too much money for any 
given level of products, then this would 
inflation to escalate, and they use that 
formula to raise the interest rates by the 
Government, and the banks sometimes 
follow suit. 

We are trying to work as best we can 
to keep inflation rates, and the interest 
rate down and to provide a source of 
funding so that the homebuilding industry 
can continue to be strong. The last reports 
I got were that the homebuilding industry 
was still improving each month in the 
number of homes constructed and the new 
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housing starts that were authorized by 
permits. I think the last figures I got were 
over 1.4 million homes per year rate, 
which is fairly good. 

I don’t know what will happen with 
the new interest rate increases. My hope 
is that they will turn downward soon 
and help me politically and obviously 
help our Nation economically. 

Q. Do you see a prime rate of 10 per- 
cent again in the foreseeable future? 

THE PreEsweENT. I can only say I hope 
so, yes. I owe a good bit of money myself 
in my warehouse business down in Plains 
and I have to pay interest at the prime 
rate plus 1 or 2 percent. So, it hurts me 
personally when these interest rates go 
up. 

We have tried to minimize the adverse 
consequences in the construction indus- 
try and throughout the economy that 
have been brought about by the interest 
rates tied directly to the inflation rate, 
primarily foisted on this country by the 
more than doubled price of OPEC oil, a 
decision made by foreign oil producers. 

One of the best things that can be done 
to hold down interest rates and inflation 
rates in the future is to continue to save 
energy and produce more American en- 
ergy of all kinds. The new energy pro- 
gram is doing that. For instance, every 
year [day]* in 1980, we are buying from 
foreign countries 2 million barrels of oil 
less every day. And this will hold down the 
flood of foreign oil, which also brings with 
it inflation and unemployment. So, to be- 
come more energy-secure and move to- 
ward energy independence is a major 
commitment of our Nation. That will be 
a major factor in the future in helping to 
control interest rates and inflation. 


*White House correction. 
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Q. Just one followup question: What 
good are those new homes if people can’t 
get the mortgage money to move into 
them? They might be sitting empty next 
year or the year after. 

Tue Present. Well, the data that I 
gave you are predicated on existing in- 
terest rates, and there has been a fairly 
good recovery since last March. It’s hard 
to predict the future of the homebuilding 
industry, but I think, in general, the 
homes are still being built. There’s still 
a pretty heavy demand for them. 

And one of the things that I’ve done, 
in spite of a very tight and restrained 
budget, is to increase substantially the 
number of federally assisted homes, where 
the rental rates and the interest rates 
charged on loans have been helped by 
the Federal Government, so that the peo- 
ple can go ahead and buy a home. For 
instance, since I’ve been in office, the 
Farmers Home Administration has loaned 
more money than it has in its 45 previous 
years of existence. And we have increased 
greatly the number of homes that will be 
built in this current fiscal year, that be- 
gan yesterday, so that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can have a beneficial effect on 
the homebuilding industry throughout 
the country. 


TOXIC WASTE DISPOSAL 


Q. Mr. President, we’ve been doing a 
story on toxic chemicals in this area. 
THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 


Q. One theme emerges. The people of 
Collegeville, Pennsylvania, for example, 
whose wells have been poisoned by the 
chemical TCE, say Federal officials are 
not helpful and have to be badgered and 
pressured and beaten into taking action. 
Why can’t your agencies, such as the EPA 
and others, convince these people that 
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the Federal Government is able and will- 
ing to help? 

Tue Present. My own belief is that 
the EPA is a very dedicated and able 
agency that’s made tremendous strides 
forward in controlling the toxic material 
that you’ve mentioned. 

Yesterday, in Niagara Falls, New York, 
I signed two documents. One was a new 
bill that permits us for the first time to 
solidify nuclear waste into an almost im- 
pregnable solid so that it can be stored 
safely. The other bill I signed was an 
agreement with the Governor of New 
York to help those who had been hurt 
with the Love Canal contamination to 
move to a safe neighborhood without suf- 
fering financial damage. 

We’ve gotten through the Congress to 
the House now the so-called superfund 
bill, which addresses for the first time in 
the history of this Nation an insurance 
fund that will correct toxic dump sites in 
the future, which will be paid for out of 
a small fee charged the chemical com- 
panies as they produce potentially toxic 
products to sell to the American public 
and also will help to clean up the more 
than 2,000 dangerous dump sites that 
exist in this country. 

These are problems on nuclear waste 
disposal and toxic materials disposal that 
have never been addressed before. It takes 
a long time to convince the Congress, 
sometimes with the concerted opposition 
of chemical companies and the nuclear 
companies, that we must move. It took me 
3 years to get through the Congress energy 
legislation. We’ve been working on toxic 
materials now for about a year, and the 
bill I signed last night in Niagara Falls is 
the first legislation ever signed in the his- 
tory of this country to deal with the dis- 
posal of nuclear waste. 

So, we are making progress. I can’t 
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tell you that it’s fast enough, but it’s as 
fast as I can move in setting up laws that 
give us the authority to do as you want. 

Q. Of course, Mr. President, though, 
I’m not talking about legislation or regu- 
lation or authority. I’m talking about the 
heart and soul of the agencies. These 
people simply feel that these agencies are 
not their friends. They should be. Gov- 
ernment is supposed to protect these 
people. And why do they view them as just 
a bunch of bureaucrats who don’t act and 
won’t act? Isn’t that a problem? 

THe PresipeNT. You ask a question 
with an underlying premise with which I 
disagree. I know Doug Costle, who heads 
up the Environmental Protection Agency. 
He is as dedicated a human being as I 
know to do the job that’s his under the 
laws of this country, to protect the health 
and the safety of American people. He 
works day and night at it, just as hard as 
you do being a consumer advocate through 
the television media. There is no doubt 
in my mind that his people who work 
under him are doing the best they can 
within the constraints of the law to pro- 
tect the health of the American people 
against toxic materials. 

The point is that quite often these toxic 
dump sites and nuclear waste sites have 
never been under the protection of the 
Federal Government before. And you have 
to get a law passed, through a very re- 
luctant Congress at times, over unbeliev- 
able opposition from interest groups, to 
give the Federal Government the author- 
ity to act quickly, without delay, to pro- 
tect the lives and the safety of our people. 


LILLIAN CARTER 


Q. Mr. President, before we conclude 
tonight, of course your mother, Miss Lil- 
lian, broke her hip today in a fall in 
Plains, Georgia. How’s she doing? 
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Tue Preswenrt. Yes. I just got a re- 
port, when I was walking into this room, 
from the White House physician, who’s 
talked to Mama’s physician. She just came 
out of surgery a few minutes ago. She was 
in there for an hour and a half. They had 
to operate on her hip. The upper femur, 
the large leg bone, was fractured and dis- 
placed substantially. They implanted a 
steel pin in the marrow of the bone and 
put a plate on her hip. She’s in good 
physical shape. Her heart is strong. She’s 
82 years old, which makes it more serious. 
But the reports that I have is that al- 
though she’s still under the effect of the 
anasthesia, the doctor says the operation 
was successful. 

I thank you for asking about it. 


Q. Okay. President Carter, thanks for 
joining us tonight. We’ve been talking live 
in the Ambassador Room, the Ambassador 
Suite at the Fairmont Hotel with Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter. Right now, for Lorrie 
Yapczenski and Herb Denenberg, I’m 
Larry Kane. Good night. 

NOTE: The interview began at 7 p.m. and was 


broadcast live from the Ambassador Suite at 
the Fairmont Hotel. 


The National Economy 


White House Statement on Recent Economic 


Data. October 3, 1980 

It’s gratifying to have two pieces of 
good economic news. 

The President is pleased that two rates 
have fallen—the producer price index and 
unemployment. 

The producer price index declined in 
September for both food and other items. 
End-of-the-model-year rebates on autos 
and trucks—collected for the first time by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in its ef- 
forts to improve the index—were an im- 
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portant factor. But even if we were to 
exclude this new factor, the rise in whole- 
sale prices would be quite small. 

While the inflation rate does tend to 
fluctuate from month to month, the trend 
in recent months has clearly been down- 
ward. 

The unemployment rate, meanwhile, 
has fallen for the second straight month. 
The rise in total hours worked, especially 
noticeable in construction and manufac- 
turing, indicates a basic improvement in 
the economic situation. 

The fight against inflation is far from 
over, and the economic recovery is still in 
its early stages. But the President believes 
that today’s economic data, and those of 
the last several months, indicate that his 
economic policies are working and pro- 
vide the basis for a healthy and nonin- 
flationary recovery. 


Meeting With President 
Mohammad Zia-ul-Haq of 
Pakistan 


Remarks to Reporters Following the 
Meeting. October 3, 1980 


PRESIDENT Carter. First of all, I’d like 
to express to the people of our country 
and Pakistan the deep honor that I con- 
sider having been paid to us and to our 
country by the visit of President Zia. I’ve 
told him privately and would like to ex- 
press publicly that the people of the 
United States have the greatest admira- 
tion for the courage of the people and the 
leaders of the great nation of Pakistan. 
They live in a troubled region. Their 
security has been threatened as has the 
security of other nations in the region. 
And the tenacity with which they’ve ad- 
hered to their own deep commitments for 
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peace and for sharing their responsibility 
for the maintenance of peace has indeed 
aroused the renewed admiration of the 
entire world. In addition, the humanitar- 
ian attitude of the people of Pakistan in 
receiving hundreds of thousands of ref- 
ugees from Afghanistan is a matter that 
causes great admiration for the people of 
President Zia’s country. 

In my State of the Union message this 
year, I pointed out that the independence 
and the freedom and security of Pakistan 
was very important to our country. On a 
mutual basis we understand that the rela- 
tionship between our countries is of the 
utmost importance. Our commitment to 
consult very closely with Pakistan was ex- 
pressed in an agreement signed in 1959; if 
Pakistan should be in danger, that com- 
mitment stands today as it did in 1959 and 
at the time of the State of the Union mes- 
sage that I delivered this January. 

In addition, our countries share with 
almost every other nation on Earth the 
belief that the Soviet invasion of Afghan- 
istan is contrary to the laws of peace- 
loving nations, contrary to the peace and 
stability of the entire world, and that the 
Soviets should withdraw their occupying 
forces immediately. This was expressed by 
more than a hundred countries through 
the United Nations earlier this year. Our 
commitment to this United Nations ac- 
tion still stands even though time has 
passed. 

In addition, we are deeply grateful for 
President Zia’s role as a spokesman for the 
Islamic Conference. His recent visit to 
Tehran and then to Baghdad to try to 
limit the combat, the loss of blood, and 
also to bring to an early conclusion the 
war between Iran and Iraq is of great im- 
portance to us all. 

And finally let me say that we are hon- 
ored personally by his visit. He’s a mili- 
tary man who received part of his train- 
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ing in our country. He’s familiar with our 
Nation. His knowledge of the sensitivities 
and ideals of America make him particu- 
larly dear to us. And his role now as the 
President of that great country has shown 
by all of his actions the political leader- 
ship and its worth not only to the people 
of Pakistan but to that entire troubled 
region and to our country as well. 

President Zia, we are deeply grateful to 
you and your associates for coming here 
on a mission of great importance to the 
United Nations and now to Washington. 
We wish you well and express again the 
great value of the friendship that exists 
between our two people. Thank you again, 
and welcome. 

PRESIDENT ZiA. Ladies and gentlemen 
of the press, through the President of the 
United States, President Carter, I wish to 
thank you for giving me this opportunity. 

I am very grateful to President Carter 
himself for giving me this opportunity, 
particularly at the time when he’s so busy 
with a very crucial campaign at home. 
We wish him all the best. 


I’m also very grateful to him for giving 
me this opportunity of establishing per- 
sonal contact. Being an army man, I’ve 
learned one thing—that it is different 
talking to a man to a man rather than 
communicating from 12,000 miles away. 
I have found it equally true today in my 
meeting with President Carter, whom I 
found exactly a little more than my expec- 
tations were—a man of deep understand- 
ing, a humane personality, and who has at 
the bottom of his heart love of humanity, 
the rights of men to live as men, as free 
men. As President of the United States, I 
found him a competent personality to bear 
the beacon of light that the free world ex- 
pects of him to bear. 

I think this meeting has been very pur- 
poseful. And if the relationship between 
Pakistan and the United States continues 
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to be meaningful and purposeful, as we 
wish, and if Pakistan, a developing coun- 
try, is smothered and helped in more than 
the economic field and if the burden, on 
humanitarian grounds, that we are bear- 
ing of over a million refugees from the 
neighboring country of Afghanistan is 
shared, as is being done by the United 
States of America, I think we’ll have 
something to offer to humanity. 

I once again thank President Carter for 
all his kindnesses, his hospitality, his gen- 
erosity to receive me at this time when 
he’s so busy, and my colleagues and my 
delegation. On my own behalf, on behalf 
of the people of Pakistan, through you, 
ladies and gentlemen of the press, I want 
to thank him and thank the people of the 
United States of America for the very 
practical understanding of the problems 
of Pakistan and people of Pakistan. 

I thank you, sir. 

PRESIDENT Carter. Thank you, Mr. 
President, very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:15 p.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House. 


National Association of 
Women Judges 


Remarks at a White House Reception. 
October 3, 1980 


I just had the exciting experience of 
meeting personally some of the judges 
that I’ve been able to appoint since I’ve 
been in the White House. These are 
names all very famous to me because the 
selection process, before it’s made public, 
is a very long and detailed one. And to 
meet you personally is indeed an honor 
and a pleasure. 

I met Judge Joan Dempsey Klein and 
Judge Vaino Spencer a good many 
months ago, I think about 2 years ago, in 
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Los Angeles. They were on the platform 
when I addressed the Bar Association. 
Several people in the audience demanded 
equal time after I got through with my 
speech. [Laughter] But I’ve reread the 
speech, and I meant every word of it and 
wouldn’t change it if I had to make it 
now. 

This is an opportunity for me to come 
and see you. And I’m also grateful to see 
how many of you there are—many rep- 
resenting others in one of the finest and 
most gratifying developments in which 
I’ve been a part since I’ve been President. 
It’s a special pleasure to have you here at 
the White House, because you are a spe- 
cial part of a significant breakthrough in 
our country. 

Susan B. Anthony said in 1897, and I 
quote from her: “There never will be 
complete equality until women themselves 
help to make laws and elect lawmakers.” 
Radical as that statement was back in 
that time, it does not go far enough, as 
I’m sure all of you would agree. She left 
out a very crucial point, and that is the 
interpretation and the administration of 
the law. 


My own political career began in 
Georgia at a time of great change in this 
country, especially in my region. The 
judiciary, and especially the Federal judi- 
ciary, played a vital role in that change, 
not only in matters of racial discrimina- 
tion, which were sensitive and difficult to 
accommodate, but also in matters of polit- 
ical discrimination based on where people 
lived. 

The courts had outlawed the white 
primary in the 1940’s. In the 1950’s and 
the 1960’s they insisted that the dual 
school systems must go, that all votes must 
be counted alike, and that discrimination 
of all kinds under the law must end. No 
longer would it take hundreds of votes in 
Atlanta to equal one vote in some of the 
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small counties of my State under the unit 
rule, nor could the legislature decide 
whether or not it wanted to reapportion 
congressional and legislative districts. The 
courts were in the forefront of those 
changes that freed us from the twin fet- 
ters of undemocratic government and en- 
forced legal racial discrimination. 

Many of the judges involved had to be 
men of great courage and sound legal 
scholarship. But the phrase that became 
the rallying cry of the political equality 
was, “One man, one vote.”” And when I 
say the men who were judges it kind of 
grates on me now—{laughter|—because 
I don’t use that kind of phrase any more, 
and to say, “One man, one vote,” is in- 
deed at this time an anachronism. Behind 
us we are reminded that there were no 
women on those courts, although about 
half the people of Georgia were women. 
There were no blacks on the district and 
circuit courts that made those decisions 
in my State or anywhere in the South, al- 
though one-third of the people in my 
State were black. 


I learned, too, the vast authority and in- 
fluence and power that local judges could 
have, particularly in the human kinds of 
interrelationships involving criminal cases. 
I went into the law office of a young black 
legislator in Savannah, Georgia, when I 
was running for Governor in 1970, and he 
had a photograph on his wall that told the 
story in vivid terms. It was a photograph 
of a white person standing in the criminal 
docket as the accused, and the judge was 
black and all 12 jurors were black and the 
sheriff was black and the baliff was 
black—{laughter|—and all those in audi- 
ence in the court were black. I think that 
impressed me more than any photograph 
or even public demonstration that I’ve 
ever seen. 


My own election to the State senate 
finally rested on a court decision involving 
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voting irregularities. I learned the first 
time I ran for public office the impor- 
tance of justice. There were only 330 bal- 
lots that had been officially cast in one 
precinct where the election hung in bal- 
ance; 330 people had voted. There were 
433 ballots in the box—{laughter|—and 
the last 126 had voted in alphabetical 
order. [Laughter] And when the officials 
went there to recount the ballots and un- 
folded the ballots, sometime there would 
be eight ballots inside of one folded docu- 
ment. Many of the people on the list were 
dead or in prison or had moved away a 
long time ago. Reform in that county that 
was proposed afterwards, that was that no 
one could vote who had been dead more 
than 3 years. [Laughter] Well, those kinds 
of travesties of justice not only afflicted 
black citizens and those who don’t speak 
Spanish well and women, but they also 
afflicted others without political or social 
or financial influence. 


So, you hold tremendous power, 
whether you are a Federal, State, or local 
judge, whether the cases that you con- 
sider are capital cases or child custody 
cases or disputes over contracts or over 
political matters or over an interpretation 
of what our Constitution says. You have 
the power to make our system work and 
to administer the laws in a sensitive and 
humane way, to stop those who would 
misuse power against their less powerful 
fellow citizens, to hold us all to the very 
high standards set forth in our Constitu- 
tion, the power to see that justice includes 
mercy. 

In my judgment, our system of justice 
still has a long way to go. The innovation 
for the removal of injustice ought to orig- 
inate among lawyers and among those 
who are professionally trained, but in the 
past that has not been the case. Because 
I knew the power and importance of 
judges, I was determined when I became 
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President to get the very best people pos- 
sible to serve on the Federal bench. I was 
also determined to see that women and 
minorities, whose destinies have so often 
depended upon the kind of justice that 
our courts can provide, should be included 
in those judgeships. The highest possible 
quality and women and minorities—I 
have found no conflict in those two aims. 

When I became President, only 10 
women had ever been appointed to the 
Federal bench in more than 200 years. 
I’ve appointed 40 more. And if the process 
was not so complicated, involving the 
United States Senators who represent a 
particular State—[laughter|—there would 
have been more still. [Laughter] And some 
of the delay in making the appointments 
of those represented here today had been 
because of long and extended arguments, 
almost always done in private, to induce 
progressive, sometimes even liberal, Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate to change 
their previous practices and consider 
women and blacks and those who speak 
Spanish. 

And I have to confess to you that I also 
took one excellent Federal judge away— 
Shirley Hufstedler. But education has 
always been one of my prime interests, 
and when I was ready to fill the new office 
of Secretary of Education, I wanted the 
very best. And I’ve not been disappointed. 
Shirley Hufstedler is one of only six 
women in the history of our Nation who 
have ever held a Cabinet post, and I 
appointed three of them. Patricia Harris, 
who was speaking to your group, is another 
one who’s served superbly in two Cabinet 
posts. 

As you know, Federal judges are not 
only powerful but they’re also more or less 
permanent. [Laughter] And I was amazed 
a few minutes ago, when I looked at that 
group, how young women judges are. 
[Laughter] Few things that a President 
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does will have as much long-term effect as 
the judges that are appointed. When I 
leave this office in January of 1985, I 
hope—{laughter|—my successor can turn 
out my Cabinet, as you know, and other 
officials in the executive branch of Gov- 
ernment. They can reverse or dismantle 
the executive decisions that I’ve made. 
They can change the programs that have 
been initiated. They could even convince 
the Congress to repeal laws that I’ve pro- 
posed or supported. But the judges that 
I’ve appointed will remain. 

I’m concerned, as are many of you, that 
some groups around this country are at- 
tempting to set up ideological eligibility 
tests for judges. It’s never been done be- 
fore. It’s a radical departure from what 
all previous Presidents, Democratic or 
Republican, have done. And as long as 
I’m President, potential judges will not be 
subjected to tests of religion or gender or 
race or personal beliefs on someone’s list 
of so-called “right” attitudes. 

I know that your association is on rec- 
ord favoring the appointment of a woman 
Supreme Court justice, and some of you 
are hoping that I will promise today that, 
should the need arise for me to fill a 
vacancy on the Supreme Court, that my 
next appointment will be a woman. I 
would be honored to be the first President 
to appoint a woman to the Supreme 
Court, but I cannot make such a promise. 
I can promise, based on my record so far, 
that women and members of minority 
groups will be fully considered, but I will 
not rule out anyone—male or female—on 
the basis of sex or race or religion or 
national origin. To do that, to me, to 
promise ahead of time that I would 
comply with your wish would violate 
the principles for which you and I have 
both fought so hard and would violate the 
trust that’s been placed in me as President. 
I know that you, whose lives are full of 
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critical decisions and who have expe- 
rienced personal discrimination because 
you're female and arbitrary exclusion be- 
cause you are women, understand that 
better than most people. 


I’m proud of what I’ve been able to do 
this past 34 years, but I’m not through 
yet. We still have a full agenda before us, 
including the passage of the equal rights 
amendment, which has been so grossly 
distorted and about which so many lies 
have been told. The amendment simply 
says that neither the Federal Government 
nor any State can pass a law which would 
discriminate against women—a simple, 
obviously badly needed amendment. And 
I want to see that embedded in the Con- 
stitution of the United States so that every 
judge, male or female, will have a clear 
constitutional standard to follow in the 
years ahead. 

We share a lot together—you as excit- 
ing new public servants in the system of 
administering justice in our Nation and 
myself as the President of the same Na- 
tion. I’m honored by that shared partner- 
ship, and I’m deeply grateful for what you 
have already and will contribute to make 
our wonderful Nation even greater in the 
future. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:08 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 


Sterling, Virginia 


Remarks on Signing the Education 
Amendments of 1980 Into Law. 
October 3, 1980 


THe Presiwent. President Ernst and dis- 
tinguished members of the faculty and stu- 
dent representatives of this fine college, 
Secretary Hufstedler, Senator Pell, Sen- 
ator Jennings Randolph, Congressman 
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Ford, Congressman Biaggi, Congressman 
Fisher, Congressman Buchanan, Congress- 
man Petrie, representatives of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers: 


It’s really a pleasure for me to be here. 
I had a wonderful welcome outside and 
almost decided not to come in. [Laughter] 
But because of the historic nature of this 
event I’m very grateful to all of you for 
letting me perform this act here in one of 
our fine centers of education of which we 
are all so proud. 

We've come to this splendid new cam- 
pus to celebrate the enactment of the Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1980, truly an 
historic piece of legislation for education. 
It’s appropriate that we’ve come to a com- 
munity college to sign this bill. This cam- 
pus is a symbol of extraordinary enterprise 
that is American education. The task of 
that enterprise is one of the most auda- 
cious ever undertaken by any nation in 
history—nothing less than the education 
of an entire people. 

One of Virginia’s greatest sons, about 
whom I think frequently, living in the 
White House, Thomas Jefferson, set forth 
the dream of a system of general educa- 
tion which shall reach every description 
of our citizens from the richest to the 
poorest. Making Jefferson’s dream live 
and come true has been the business of our 
Nation under Presidents and Congresses 
of both parties. President Lincoln signed 
the Morrill Act, which opened up the 
great land grant universities of this Na- 
tion. President Truman signed the GI bill, 
which has enabled thousands and thou- 
sands of veterans to benefit from higher 
education which they would not other- 
wise have gotten. 

President Eisenhower signed the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, which for 
the first time made Federal loans available 
to undergraduate students. President 
Johnson signed the Elementary and Sec- 
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ondary Education Act of 1965, the land- 
mark Civil Rights Act of 1964, and the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. And as 
President I’ve also been busy. I’ve sought 
to breathe new life into this national tra- 
dition of devotion and commitment to 
education. 

My first public job was as a member of 
the Sumter County Library Board, and 
later during the crucial years of racial 
integration in the South, I was on a local 
county school board. I ran for the Georgia 
State Senate, because I was concerned 
about education. When I got to Atlanta 
my only request was to be put on that 
committee. I was chairman of the higher 
education committee of the Georgia Sen- 
ate and later served as Governor with a 
major portion of my time and commit- 
ment devoted to improving the education 
system in our State. 

We have now expanded, with this leg- 
islation, the Elementary and Secondary 
Act, and we’ve also been able to increase, 
in spite of severe fiscal constraint, the 
budget increases for education by 75 per- 
cent, for education in general and for 
Head Start and other programs for de- 
prived children in particular. 

We've doubled funds for student aid 
and for educating handicapped children. 
We've tripled funds for basic skills edu- 
cation and provided new funds for the dis- 
advantaged students in our urban centers. 
Through the Middle Income Student As- 
sistance Act we’ve brought college within 
the reach of every single student in this 
Nation who’s qualified for higher educa- 
tion. The idea that lack of money should 
be no barrier to a college education is no 
longer a dream, it’s a reality. 

We’ve put more Federal resources be- 
hind the historically black colleges, which 
award nearly half the degrees received 
by black students in our country. And by 
creating the new Department of Educa- 
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tion we’ve given education its proper place 
in the highest councils of government. 

When Congress reconvenes on Novem- 
ber 12 I hope that we will soon be able 
to add the Youth Act of 1980 to that list. 
It will provide jobs and basic education 
skills to millions of impoverished young 
men and women, and will ultimately pre- 
pare large numbers of students to take ad- 
vantage of community college educations. 

This legislation will, for the first time, 
bind in an official way the Department of 
Labor and the Department of Education 
so that in the future the products of high 
schools, community colleges, vocational 
and technical schools, and senior colleges 
will be more accurately oriented toward 
career opportunities in the communities 
where the graduates will live. 

The legislation I’m signing today re- 
flects the diversity and adds to the strength 
of American higher education. It helps 
parents and students pay college costs. It 
strengthens our research universities. It 
strengthens our black colleges. It strength- 
ens our Hispanic colleges. It supports 
teacher training, language and areas stud- 
ies, and graduate studies as well. It pro- 
vides support to students in all kinds of 
institutions, public and private universi- 
ties, communities and junior colleges, and 
private technical institutions as well, to 
the National Institute of Education and 
the Fund for the Improvement of Post- 
Secondary Education. It supports research 
that helps us to explore the nature of 
teaching and the nature of learning. And 
through a new urban grant university pro- 
gram it helps to bring the resources of the 
university into our cities and our neigh- 
borhoods. 

Let me say something about why this 
bill and the activities it supports are so 
important. Alexis de Tocqueville wrote 
some 150 years ago, and I will quote from 
him, “America is a land of wonders. No 
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natural boundary seems to be set to the 
efforts of man, and in his eyes what is not 
yet done is only what he has not yet at- 
tempted to do.” That was prophecy. 

Over the generations American crea- 
tivity has erased natural boundaries. 
American ingenuity has pushed back the 
frontiers of technology. American imag- 
ination has given us a more rich and a 
more bountiful life. But most important 
of all, American liberty has brought mean- 
ing to the material achievements of our 
rich society. American education is both 
a source and a beneficiary of these values. 
No matter how rich we are, without free- 
dom our wealth would not be of value. 

Literature, mathematics, science, his- 
tory, language, the arts, specialized edu- 
cation are all part of a truly national ef- 
fort to expand, as de Tocqueville said, the 
natural boundary of human effort. To 
millions education means opportunity. It’s 
a door through which we walk to attain 
happier lives, better jobs, and if we are 
lucky, a measure of wisdom. It’s the 
mechanism by which the American dream, 
the dream of taking our talents and our 
abilities as far as we can, is realized in 
this Nation of refugees and immigrants. 
It’s a vehicle for understanding the di- 
versity that is America, and it’s a unifier 
of our ideals and values among people 
that are different one from another. 


The act I’m signing today emphasizes to 
us how vital our educational system is, 
because it reminds us of how enduring our 
national ideals have become. It also asks 
of all of us a major question. What will 
be our legacy to those who will follow us? 
When generations to come cast their 
minds back to our times, will they write 
and will they teach that we began to close 
the door to knowledge, that we slammed 
shut opportunities for some of our people, 
that we succumbed to a narrow, exclu- 
sionary vision of our land? Or will our 
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legacy be one of building our national 
diversity—opening wide the flow of ideas, 
casting broadly our net of respect and tol- 
erance? I have no doubt of the answer. 

We Americans do not fear competition 
in the marketplace of ideas. We do not 
repress those who have a different ideol- 
ogy from us. We do not stifle competing 
thoughts. Instead we followed Jefferson’s 
advice, “Enlighten the people generally,” 
he said, “and tyranny and oppressions of 
body and mind will vanish like evil spirits 
in the dawn of a new day.” 

We often hear the argument that edu- 
cation deserves our support because it 
contributes to the economic strength of 
our Nation. That’s certainly true. But the 
real meaning of education goes far beyond 
that, much deeper. In its broadest sense, 
education, the question of understanding 
and knowledge of ourselves, our fellow 
human beings and God’s universe, is not a 
means to some end, but rather an end in 
itself. 

Education and liberty are part of the 
same search for truth, and education and 
liberty are unthinkable without each 
other. Let me quote Jefferson once more. 
“The education of the people,” he wrote, 
“can alone make them the safe, as they 
are the sole repository of our political and 
religious freedom.” So, political and re- 
ligious freedom depend upon education. 

Today we strengthen American educa- 
tion, and by doing so, we enlarge a pre- 
cious possession—American liberty. In the 
process, we strengthen and enlarge both 
our inner lives as individuals and also our 
common life as a democratic society. 
That’s why I’m honored to be here with 
you. And that explains in brief and per- 
haps fumbling words the historic signif- 
icance of this event. 

And now I would like to introduce to 
you our Nation’s first Secretary of Educa- 
tion, Shirley Hufstedler. 
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SEcRETARY HuFsTEDLER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it gives me very great pleasure to be 
here this afternoon as you sign into law 
the Education Amendments of 1980. This 
is the first major piece of education leg- 
islation that has been signed since the 
new Department of Education was cre- 
ated, formally inaugurated 5 months ago. 
I am confident that the second piece of 
legislation will be the Youth Act of 1980. 
That critically important bill represents 
your major domestic initiative, and it will 
be the first and most dramatic original 
education legislation in the last decade. 
That takes nothing away at all from the 
historic moment of the education legisla- 
tion you are signing today. 

The Education Amendments of 1980 
have traveled a long and very intricate 
route through Congress. I want not only 
to recognize all the persons in the House 
and in the Senate who worked so hard on 
this bill who are not here; I want to, how- 
ever, especially acknowledge the indis- 
pensible help of two persons on this plat- 
form without whose ardent, selfless work 
we would not be here today, Senator Clai- 
borne Pell and Congressman Bill Ford. 

The result of all the work of the great 
leaders who are represented here today 
in favor of education has resulted in a bill 
of which you can be very justly proud. 
The legislation furthers some of the most 
important objectives of American educa- 
tion. It reaffirms our determination that 
postsecondary education will remain ac- 
cessible to every single person in this coun- 
try whose inclinations and aptitudes lead 
them to education beyond high school. 

It permits a sharing of burdens and re- 
sponsibilities for the cost of that educa- 
tion while making sure that no one will 
have the door on higher education closed 
by reason of financial want. The amend- 
ments protect the very diversity and plu- 
ralism that is at the heart and strength of 
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American society, and particularly, the 
American educational systems. They will 
continue to provide assistance directly to 
students who will remain therefore free 
to make choices about which institutions 
can best meet the students’ needs, and they 
will offer new support in a number of 
areas where colleges have compelling 
needs for help. 

Some of the major accomplishments of 
the new law include a restructuring of the 
National Direct Student Loan program to 
allow more flexibility and an extended 
payment for borrowers who have financial 
hardships. It enacts a new loan program 
for parents which allows parents to spread 
their contributions to their childrens’ edu- 
cation over a much longer period of time. 
It adopts a standard needs analysis system 
and a single application form. For all of 
those of you who have had to fill out so 
many of them, you can now feel very 
grateful. We are cutting down the paper- 
work in this bill. And you will see when 
we implement the bill, by regulations that 
we are going to work out in the closest co- 
operation with Congress, that you ought 
to—{laughter|—we hope the Hill is going 
to be as happy as you are with the results. 

We are consolidating and broadening 
Federal support for international educa- 
tion activities, a subject of such tremen- 
dous importance to the United States. 
You know, not many months ago I 
wouldn’t be surprised if most persons in 
the United States thought that Kabul was 
some kind of comfy slipper. The amount of 
ignorance—by which I mean not “stupid- 
ity,” I mean “unknowing”—about inter- 
national affairs, has been a cause of very 
serious concern in the United States. Ac- 
cordingly, President Carter has doubled 
for this fiscal] year, commitment to inter- 
national education. And we are going to 
continue the upward path to making in- 
ternational education available in a much 
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more meaningful way to all interested 
students. 

And finally, we don’t want to forget 
that, although it’s a higher education bill, 
it is going to provide very significant and 
essential support for the research efforts 
of the National Institute of Education— 
and perhaps touching everybody in the 
country, it provides very significant help 
for libraries. 

The Education Amendments of 1980 
are evidence of a continuing momentum 
of the Congress and, I must say, under 
Democratic leadership and on the ongoing 
commitment of this administration to ex- 
pand and improve the opportunities for 
education of all citizens in America. 


I could not possibly speak to this audi- 
ence in this setting without referring to 
the motto of the Department of Educa- 
tion, because it has very great meaning 
here. The motto of the Department of 
Education is “Learning never ends,” and 
I say that is of such importance here, be- 
cause this set of community colleges has 
done such an outstanding job in adult 
education. It is not alone enough to edu- 
cate our children; we must all keep edu- 
cating ourselves all our lives if we are to 
reach the full potential for our country 
and for ourselves. 


As the President has said, education is 
an end in itself even though it leads to all 
kinds of things that enhance the quality of 
life in America. Universities and colleges 
have to have some hardware within which 
to do our work, but we must always re- 
member the hardware is not an end, it is 
a means to the enhancement of the hu- 
man spirit, of the quality of intellectual 
life, and to the sustaining joy of knowl- 
edge which we all hope will ultimately 
lead us to wisdom. 

Thank you. 

Tue Present. Shirley has already 
bragged on him, but I would like to take 
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the opportunity to introduce to you the 
key worker and a visionary man who can 
put his thoughts into practical benefits for 
the people of our country, Senator Clai- 
borne Pell. 

Senator Petit. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Machines, means of production, con- 
struction, transportation, communication, 
even of destruction, do not really deter- 
mine the strength—the true strength—of 
a nation. The true strength of a nation is 
the sum total of the education and the 
character of its people, and this is what 
we’re here today to celebrate. And this is 
the bill that President Carter has just 
signed, because it brings to reality the 
dream that some of us have had that any 
American who desires a college education 
and can cut the mustard in achieving it 
can secure it, and this bill really does en- 
sure that that happens. 

So, I say thank you, President Carter; 
thank you, colleagues in the Congress; 
thank you, particularly staff, with whom 
we depend in the Senate very much in- 
deed; thank you, lobbyists, for keeping us 
on our toes; and thank you, everybody. 

Tue Present. Now I'd like to intro- 
duce as the final speaker a man who’s a 
driving force in the House of Represent- 
atives, who knows from practical experi- 
ence in his own district the need for better 
education for the working people of our 
Nation, and whose staunch support and 
courage in hammering out this detailed 
but very significant legislation has been 
very important to me as President, to all 
those that take pride in our country. Con- 
gressman William Ford. 

REPRESENTATIVE Forp. Thank you, 
Mr. President, Madam Secretary, and my 
colleagues from the Congress. 

I’m sure that those of you here fully 
realize how proud we are to be here for 
the reason that we are here, and, Mr. 
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President, it needs to be said that the two 
pieces of higher education legislation that 
you will have signed now within the space 
of 2 years probably goes further to keep 
promises that Harry Truman made to the 
people than we have been able to move in 
our party ever since the time of Truman 
at any one time. Even the great days of 
the Johnson administration pale by com- 
parison in dollar amounts to the initia- 
tives that you’ve put in place. 

With the signing of the Middle Income 
Student Assistance Act you gave to higher 
education the largest single increase in 
commitment that’s occurred at any time 
since the adoption of the GI bill in World 
War II. With the signing of this bill today 
the President is committing us to author- 
izing $10 billion a year for each of the 
next 5 years, taking us well into the dec- 
ade of the eighties. And when people ask 
the frequent question—‘“What is educa- 
tion going to be in the eighties?” —you can 
be optimistic because, as the President has 
already indicated, under his leadership 
our commitment at the Federal level has 
increased by over 70 percent, a little bit 
more in higher education than in other 
areas, but over 70 percent above the com- 
mitment of the Federal Government meas- 
ured in dollars when he became President. 

Mr. President, you are, indeed, entitled 
to a place in the history books of this 
country as an education President, and 
we’re very proud to be a part of your team 
and to be here with you for this momen- 
tous occasion. 

Tue Present. And now comes a dif- 
ficult decision in the life of a President. 
I’ve had good advice from these people 
on the stage, but I have to decide now 
whether to sign this bill or veto it. 
[Laughter] 

I’d like to ask all those of you who think 
I should sign the bill to please raise your 
hand. [Laughter] It seems to be unani- 
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mous. Thank you very much. That’s gen- 
uine participatory democracy. [Laughter] 


[At this point, the President signed the bill.) 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:05 p.m. at 
the Loudon Campus of the Northern Virginia 
Community College. 

As enacted, H.R. 5192 is Public Law 96- 
374, approved October 3. 


Variable Housing Allowance 
Executive Order 12243. October 3, 1980 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America un- 
der Section 403 of Title 37 of the United 
States Code and under Section 4 of the 
Military Personnel and Compensation 
Amendments of 1980, and in order to 
provide for the implementation of a var- 
iable housing allowance, Section 403 of 
Executive Order No. 11157, as amended, 
is hereby further amended by adding 
thereto the following new subsections (c) 
and (d): 

“(c) For purposes of Section 403 of 
Title 37 of the United States Code, a 
member shall be deemed to be living in a 
“high housing cost area” whenever the 
average monthly cost of housing, includ- 
ing utilities, for housing appropriate for 
the member’s grade, exceeds 115 percent 
of the amount of the basic allowance for 
quarters of that member.” 

“(d) During fiscal year 1981, members 
may be paid a variable housing allowance 
as permitted by Section 4(c) of the 
Military Personnel and Compensation 
Amendments of 1980 (94 Stat. 1125; 
Public Law 96-343 ; 37 U.S.C. 403 note) ; 
a member shall be deemed to be living in 
a “high housing cost area” whenever the 
estimated average monthly cost of hous- 
ing, including utilities, appropriate for 
the member’s grade, exceeds 115 percent 
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of the amount of the basic allowance for 
quarters of that member.”. 
Jmmmy CarTER 
The White House, 
October 3, 1980. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:34 p.m., October 3, 1980] 


National Port Week, 1980 
Proclamation 4798. October 3, 1980 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Our Nation’s seaports and river ports, 
operated by local and State authorities, 
are indispensable to our national pros- 
perity and international commerce. 

Historically, waterborne commerce has 
been a key element in the development 
and growth of most of the Nation’s ma- 
jor population and commercial centers. 
Today public and privately owned marine 
terminals, valued at about $54 billion, are 
expected to handle almost two billion 
short tons of foreign and domestic ocean- 
borne cargo in 1980. 

In addition to the economic benefits 
provided by our ports, they play a leading 
role in logistical support of our military 
forces. Our port system has been and will 
continue to be vital in maintaining our 
national security. 

The Congress has by House Joint Reso- 
lution 551 requested the President to 
designate the seven calendar days begin- 
ning October 5, 1980, as National Port 
Week. 

Now, THererore, I, Jimmy Carrer, 
President of the United States of America, 
in order to remind Americans of the im- 
portance of the port industry of the 
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United States to our national life, do 
hereby designate the seven calendar days 
beginning October 5, 1980, as National 
Port Week. I invite the Governors of the 
several States, the chief officials of local 
governments, and the people of the 
United States to observe such week with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 
In Witness WHeErEoF, I have here- 
unto set my hand this third day of Octo- 
ber in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two 
hundred and fifth. 
Jmmmy Carter 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:21 p.m., October 3, 1980] 


The 96th Congress 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
Majority Leader of the Senate. 
October 3, 1980 


I am writing to congratulate you on the 
productive session that the 96th Congress 
has had to date. Through your strong and 
effective leadership and our cooperation, 
we have addressed the critical energy, 
economic, national security and social is- 
sues that had been too long ignored by 
previous Administrations and Congresses. 
I am proud of our cooperative relation- 
ship and our achievements to date, and I 
know you agree that a great deal more 
must be accomplished in the post-election 
session. 

Through our cooperative efforts, we 
have enacted legislation that will be the 
building blocks of our Nation’s energy 
policy for decades to come. The Synthetic 
Fuels Corporation Act, the Crude Oil 
Windfall Profits Tax Act, the Low-In- 
come Energy Assistance Act, the Emer- 


gency Energy Conservation Act, the 
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Stand-by Gasoline Rationing Plan, the 
Conservation and Solar Bank Act, a ma- 
jor new gasohol program, and the Wind 
Energy Systems Act will make major con- 
tributions to strengthening our country 
and reducing our Nation’s dependence on 
foreign oil. Already the initiatives we have 
taken in the last four years have helped 
to reduce oil imports by 2 million barrels 
per day below 1977 levels. 

With your leadership, we have enacted 
legislation to deregulate the railroad, 
trucking and banking industries, and 
passed the Regulatory Flexibility Act to 
reduce the burden of regulations on small 
business. These bills are a major step for- 
ward in our efforts to reduce the un- 
needed intrusion of Federal regulation 
into our free market system. They repre- 
sent the most profound change in rela- 
tions between government and the private 
sector since the New Deal. 

We have created a new Department of 
Education, reorganized the government’s 
programs to assist developing nations, and 
approved a plan reorganizing our inter- 
national trade activities. These actions 
will streamline our government and make 
it more effective and responsive to the 
needs of our citizens. 

Together, we have worked to reduce 
the growth in Federal spending and to 
strengthen our Nation’s economy. Our 
efforts this year in the budget, appropria- 
tions, and reconciliation processes will 
achieve efficiencies amounting to tens of 
billions of dollars in the coming years. I 
am particularly proud that you and the 
Congressional Democrats beat back Re- 
publican attempts to enact a hastily de- 
veloped, ill-conceived, inflationary, elec- 
tion-year tax cut. 

While we have tightened the budget, 
we also have expanded programs that 
specifically meet the needs of our Nation’s 
unemployed and disadvantaged citizens. 
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We have extended the time period for rat- 
ification of the Equal Rights Amendment; 
expanded funding and eligibility for vet- 
erans programs, particularly for Vietnam- 
era veterans; passed an expanded 
authorization for higher education pro- 
grams; enacted new authorizations for 
our community development, urban de- 
velopment, and housing programs; en- 
acted new authorizations for our agricul- 
ture and farm credit programs; provided 
full voting rights to the District of Colum- 
bia; and enacted reforms in the food 
stamp, social services, child welfare, and 
disability insurance programs. 

With your cooperation, we have 
strengthened our Nation’s commitment to 
a strong national defense and improved 
our relations with our Allies and the 
Third World. We have enacted a Defense 
Authorization bill and military pay legis- 
lation that will strengthen our armed 
services and ensure that our defense capa- 
bility is second to none. We have enacted 
legislation that will enhance our relations 
with the People’s Republic of China; ap- 
proved legislation to improve oversight of 
our intelligence activities; and enacted 
the legislation required to implement the 
Middle East peace treaty. 

While the record of the 96th Congress 
is one of which we can all be proud, sub- 
stantial work remains to be done in the 
post-election session to complete action on 
the Budget Resolution, appropriations 
bills, and a number of essential pieces of 
legislation. Substantial progress already 
has been made on these bills, but final 
action is essential. It is unfortunate that 
the partisan tactics of some Republican 
Members have prevented final action on 
many of these proposals until the post- 
election session. 

I am pleased with the work of the 96th 
Congress thus far and I look forward to 
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continuing our strong working relation- 
ship. 
Sincerely, 
Jrmmy CarTER 
NOTE: This is the text of identical letters ad- 
dressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker of 


the House of Representatives, and Robert C. 
Byrd, Majority Leader of the Senate. 


Americus, Georgia 


Informal Exchange With Reporters Following 
a Visit With Lillian Carter. 
October 3, 1980 


THe Presiwent. I’ve had a chance to visit 
with my mother and also talk to the doc- 
tors who performed the operation on her 
yesterday, and I’ve also looked at the X- 
rays and talked about the future. 


Mother’s feeling much better. I asked 
her if she had any message for the out- 
side world, and she said to thank everyone 
who’s sent telegrams and letters and flow- 
ers and please not to send any more flow- 
ers, that she has to have room to breath 
in the room. And everybody’s been so nice 
to her that she’s got enough flowers, but 
she really appreciates them. 

Also, the doctors say that she had the 
operation very successfully. They put a 
stainless steel plate and pin in the upper 
part of her legbone near the hip, and it 
was a very successful operation, took about 
2 hours. She’s likely to be sitting up in a 
wheelchair tomorrow or the next day. 
She’ll have to stay between the wheelchair 
and the bed for about 3 months, but her 
heart is strong, she’s very vigorous, in good 
spirits, and feels much better today than 
she did yesterday. 

Q. How long will she be in the hospital, 
Mr. President? 

Tue Preswent. I would guess 2 or 3 
weeks, until the doctors make sure that 
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the bone is healing back well. 

Q. How does she feel about not being 
able to campaign for you for the rest of 
the campaign? 

Tue Presipent. Well, she might be 
campaigning by telephone. 

Q. Have you heard of the latest Rea- 
gan charges on the Stealth? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, I’ve heard it, but 
I don’t want to comment on that today. 

Q. How about Zia? Did he give you any 
report on the Persian Gulf war? 

Tue Present. Not lately. 

Q. Mr. President? 

TuHeE Present. Yes? 


Q. Mr. Reagan accused you of cover- 
ing up the Stealth leak. 

Tue Presipent. I’ve already made a 
statement on that before, and I stand by 
what I said. 

Thank you very much. 

Reporter. Thank you, Mr. President. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 5:32 p.m. out- 
side the Sumter County Memorial Hospital. 


Following the President’s visit, he returned to 
the White House. 


Cuban and Haitian Refugees 


Executive Order 12244. October 3, 1980 


EXEMPTION FOR Fort ALLEN 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of 
the United States of America, including 
Section 313 of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, as amended (33 U.S.C. 
1323), Section 118 of the Clean Air Act, 
as amended (42 U.S.C. 7418), Section 4 
of the Noise Control Act of 1972 (42 
U.S.C. 4903), and Section 6001 of the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 6961), and in order to provide for 
the immediate relocation and temporary 
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housing of Haitian and Cuban nationals, 
who are located in the State of Florida 
and presently in the custody of the United 
States, at a Federal facility known as Fort 
Allen, located in the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and having determined it to 
be in the paramount interest of the 
United States to exempt Fort Allen from 
all the requirements otherwise imposed on 
it by the said statutes, it is hereby ordered 
as follows: 

1-101. Consistent with the provisions 
of subsection (a) of Section 313 of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended (33 U.S.C. 1323(a) ), each and 
every effluent source located at Fort Allen 
is exempted from compliance with the 
provisions of that Act; except that no ex- 
emption is hereby granted from Sections 
306 and 307 of that Act (33 U.S.C. 1316 
and 1317). 

1-102. Consistent with the provisions 
of subsection (b) of Section 118 of the 
Clean Air Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
7418(b)), each and every particular 
emission source located at Fort Allen is ex- 
empted from compliance with the pro- 
visions of that Act; except that no ex- 
emption is hereby granted from Sections 
111 and 112 of that Act (42 U.S.C. 7411 
and 7412). 

1-103. Consistent with the provisions of 
subsection 4(b) of the Noise Control Act 
of 1972, as amended (42 U.S.C. 4903 
(b)), each and every single activity or 
facility, including noise emission sources 
or classes thereof, located at Fort Allen, 
are exempted from compliance with the 
provisions of that Act; except that no ex- 
emption is hereby granted from Sections 
6, 17 and 18 of that Act (42 U.S.C. 4906, 
4916, 4917). 

1-104. Consistent with the provisions of 
Section 6001 of the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 6961), each 


and every solid waste management facil- 
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ity located at Fort Allen is exempted from 
compliance with the provisions of that 
Act. 

1-105. The exemptions granted by this 
Order shall be for the one-year period be- 
ginning October 2, 1980, and ending Oc- 
tober 1, 1981. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 
October 3, 1980. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
10:44 a.m., October 6, 1980] 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


The following listing includes the Presi- 
dent’s public schedule and other items of 
general interest announced by the White 
House Press Office and not included else- 
where in this issue. 


September 28 
The President returned to the White 
House from Camp David, Md. 


September 29 
The President met at the White House 
with Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs. 
September 30 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—Dr. Brzezinski; 
—Representative Parren J. Mitchell of 
Maryland; 
—Governor Bob Graham of Florida; 
—Representative James C. Corman of 
California and artist Peter Max, who 
donated a lithograph of the Statue of 
Liberty to the Democratic Campaign 
Committee to raise money for Dem- 
ocratic candidates. 
The White House announced that on 
October 2 the President declared a ma- 
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jor disaster for the State of California as 
a result of flooding, beginning on Sep- 
tember 26, which caused extensive prop- 
erty damage. 

The President announced the recess 
appointments of three persons as Repre- 
sentatives and four persons as Alternate 
Representatives to the 35th Session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 
These persons were nominated on Sep- 
tember 22, but were not confirmed by 
the Senate before it adjourned. They are: 


Representatives 

Donatp F. McHenry, U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations; 

WituiAmM J. vANDEN HeEvuvet, Deputy U.S. 
Representative to the United Nations; 

Hannau D. Arxins, Oklahoma State repre- 
sentative. 

Alternate Representatives 


NATHAN LaNnpow, president, Landow and Co., 
Bethesda, Md.; 

BARBARA Newsom, trustee and secretary, the 
L. S. B. Leakey Foundation, Pasadena, 
Calif. ; 

Ricuarp W. Petrez, Deputy U.S. Represent- 
ative to the Security Council of the United 
Nations; 

H. Cart McCa i, U.S. Alternate Represent- 
ative for Special Political Affairs in the 
United Nations. 

The President announced that he will 
nominate Brig. Gen. Hugh Granville Rob- 
inson, of the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, to be a member of the Mississippi 
River Commission. He would replace 
Maj. Gen. Richard Harris, who is retiring. 
Robinson, 48, is division engineer of the 
Army Engineer Division, Southwestern. 
October 1 

The President met at the White House 
with Dr. Brzezinski. 


October 2 


The President met at the White House 
with Dr. Brzezinski. 


October 3 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Secretary of Defense Harold Brown, 
Secretary of State Edmund S. Mus- 
kie, Deputy Secretary of State War- 
ren M. Christopher, Lloyd N. Cutler, 
Counsel to the President, Jody Pow- 
ell, Press Secretary to the President, 
and Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Frank B. Moore, Assistant to the 
President for Congressional Liaison. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or nom- 
inations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted September 30, 1980 

Cuar_es Luna, of Texas, to be a member of 
the Board of Directors of the National Rail- 
road Passenger Corporation for a term ex- 
piring July 18, 1984 (reappointment). 

Bric. Gen. HucH GRANVILLE Rosinson, 577— 
44-1975, United States Army, to be a mem- 
ber of the Mississippi River Commission, un- 
der the provisions of section 2 of an act of 
Congress, approved 28 June 1879 (21 Stat. 
37) (33 U.S.C. 642). 

ELwoop Tuomas Driver, of Virginia, to be a 
member of the National Transportation 
Safety Board for the term expiring Decem- 
ber 31, 1985 (reappointment). 

Jerrrey G. MiILver, of Maryland, to be an 
Assistant Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency vice Marvin B. Durning, 
resigned. 

GARDNER PATTERSON, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a member of the United States 
International Trade Commission for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring June 16, 1981, 
vice Italo H. Ablondi, resigned. 
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NOMINATIONS—Continued 
Withdrawn September 30, 1980 


Rosert E. Batpwin, of Wisconsin, to be a 
member of the United States International 
Trade Commission for the remainder of the 
term expiring June 16, 1981, vice Italo H. 
Ablondi, resigned, which was sent to the 
Senate on November 30, 1979. 

Frank T. Cary, of Connecticut, to be a mem- 
bor of the Board of Directors of the United 
States Synthetic Fuels Corporation for a 
term of 6 years, which was sent to the Senate 
on September 19, 1980. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following listing contains releases of the 
White House Press Office which are not 
included in this issue. 


Released September 29, 1980 


Advance text: remarks at the 37th Tri-Annual 
Convention of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union in New York, N.Y. 

Advance text: remarks to the New York Busi- 
ness/Labor Committee for Carter/Mondale 
in New York, N.Y. 

Released September 30, 1980 

Fact sheet: revitalization 
American steel industry 

News conference: on the revitalization program 
for the American steel industry—by Philip 
M. Klutznick, Secretary, and Robert E. Herz- 
stein, Under Secretary for International 
Trade, Department of Commerce; Senator 
Jennings Randolph of West Virginia, Stuart 
E. Eizenstat, Assistant to the President for 
Domestic Affairs and Policy; Ambassador 
Reubin O’D. Askew, United States Trade 
Representative ; Douglas M. Costle, Admin- 
istrator, Environmental Protection Agency; 
Lloyd McBride, president, United Steelwork- 
ers of America; and William DeLancey, 
president, Republic Steel 

Advance text: remarks at the annual meetings 
of the World Bank Group and International 
Monetary Fund 


Released October 1, 1980 


program for the 


Advance text: remarks to employces of the 
Ford Automobile Assembly Plant in Wayne, 
Mich. 


CHECKLIST—Continued 


Released October 1—Continued 
Advance text: opening remarks at the town- 
hall meeting in Flint, Mich. 

Advance text: remarks on signing S. 2443 into 
law at a ceremony in Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Advance text: remarks at the annual conven- 
tion of the Civil Service Employees Associ- 

ation in Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Released October 2, 1980 


Advance text: opening remarks at the town- 
hall meeting in Dayton, Ohio 


Released October 3, 1980 


Advance text: remarks at a White House re- 
ception for the National Association of 
Women Judges 

Fact sheet: H.R. 
ments of 1980 


5192, Education Amend- 





ACTS APPROVED 
BY THE PRESIDENT 
Approved September 29, 1980 


H.R. 3292 Public Law 96-366 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation Act of 1980. 


Approved October 1, 1980 
H.R. 7590 __.---. Public Law 96-367 


Energy and Water Development Appropria- 
tion Act, 1981. 


S. 2443 _........ Public Law 96-368 
West Valley Demonstration Project Act. 
H.J. Res. 610_ Public Law 96-369 
A joint resolution making continuing appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1981, and for 

other purposes. 


Approved October 3, 1980 


H.R. 7825 Public Law 96-370 
An act to establish the Ice Age National 
Scienic Trail, and for other purposes. 

H.J. Res. 551 . Public Law 96-371 
An act authorizing and requesting the Presi- 
dent of the United States to issue a pro- 
clamation designating the seven calendar 
days beginning October 5, 1980, as “Na- 
tional Port Week”, and for other purposes. 

S.J. Res. Public Law 96-372 
An act providing for temporary extension of 
certain Federal Housing Administration au- 
thorities and for rural housing authorities. 
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ACTS APPROVED—Continued 
Approved October 3—Continued 


1 2 See Public Law 96-373 
An act to amend the Consumer Product 
Safety Act to modify certain postemploy- 
ment restrictions applicable to officers and 
employees of the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission. 

Public Law 95-374 
Education Amendments of 1980. 

H.R. 5278 Public Law 96-375 
An act to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to engage in feasibility investigations 
of certain water resource developments, and 
for other purposes. 


ACTS APPROVED—Continued 
Approved October 3—Continued 
Public Law 96-376 


An act to authorize appropriations for the 
Coast Guard for fiscal year 1981, to author- 
iz2 supplemental appropriations for fiscal 
year 1980, and for other purposes. 

of Oh 7 Vee Public Law 96-377 
An act to facilitate the management of the 
public debt by permitting an increase in the 
investment yield on United States savings 
bonds above the existing 7 per centum ceil- 
ing, and by increasing the amount of the 
bonds paying interest in excess of 4% per 
centum which may be outstanding. 





Cumulative Index to Prior Issues 


Third Quarter 


Eprror’s Note: The final index to documents appearing in 
Issues Nos. 27-39 of this volume is being printed separately. 

The fourth quarter index will begin with next week’s issue 
and will be printed at the back of the issue as is customary. 
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Published every Monday by the Office of the Federal 
Register, National Archives and Records Service, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C. 20408, the 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents contains 
statements, messages, and other Presidential materials 
released by the White House during the preceding week. 

The Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents 
is published pursuant to the authority contained in the 
Federal Register Act (49 Stat. 500, as amended; 44 
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U.S.C. Ch. 15), under regulations prescribed by the 
Administrative Committee of the Federal Register, ap- 
proved by the President (37 FR 23607; 1 CFR Part 10). 

Distribution is made only by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
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